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ABSTRACT 

With the intent of developing plans for imiproving 
police training at all levels within the New York City Police 
Department, this project reviewed and evaluatea the training and 
performance received at the municipal acadewy. Specific objectives of 
the project were to develop a model training program for staff at all 
levels, develop plans for recruiting more civilians to the faculty, 
and create a system for evaluating the effectiveness of training by 
measuring on-the-job performaaGe as a function of training. 
Recommendations that emerged from this project are stated in the 
major categories of basic policy coamitments, recruit training, 
organizational recommendations, and inservice training, sapplementary 
information pertinent to the study. Including a bibliography and 
abstracts of consultants* reports, is appended, (GEB) 
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Foreword 



The Kerner Commission report in its discussion 
on the police and the community eloquently de- 
scribed the extraordinary and difficult problems 
faced by the police: 

HU role is one of the difficult in our society. He 

must deal directly with a range of problems and people that 
test his patience, ingenuity, character and courage in ways 
that few of us are ever testeu. 

And the Task Force on the Police of the Presi^ 
dent's Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration o£ Justice has said: 

It is obviously difficult and often impossible for police of- 
ficers to respond in an appropriate manner to the numerous 
incidents called to their attention. They are under constant 
pressure * » ^ to handle a volume of cases that are beyond 
their capacity ^ • They iack adequate training with le- 

spect to some of the more complex social problems. And 
there has been little effort to provide individual officers with 
the guidelines which they require if they are expected to 
make more effective and judicious decisions in disposing of 
the incidents which come to their attention. In the absence 
of adequate resources, training and guidance^ the tendency 
is for individual police officers to attenipt to meet largely by 
improvisation the varied demands made upon them. 

Both Commissions have recommended police 
training guidelines and have placed particular em- 
phasis on the need foi training programs that pre- 
pare recruits to exercise discretion properlj and to 
understand the community, the lole of the police, 
and what the criminal justice system can and can- 
not do. 

The 'Tolice Training and Performance Study” 
by the New York Cit) Police Department (NYCPD) 
was conducted within the framework of the Com- 
missions' recommendations and the accepted prem- 
ises that an effective training program must be 
based on a complete and accurate knowledge of 
what a policeman does, how the policeman views 
his role in society, and how the community views 
the role of the police. Accordingly, incident re-> 
ports and cumulative printouts of the 20th pre-' 
cinct (an experimental laboratory precinct) were 



studied in the effort to relate training to police 
work, and -'public opinion” and “trait image” sur- 
veys of recruits, instructors, and expericii'red officers 
were administered. 

A major portion of the resources of this projeGt 
was devoted to the structuring of a new curriculum 
for recruits because of the conviction of the re- 
search staff that the first educational and training 
experience will have a criticai and lasting" effect on 
the entire career of the police officer. To this end, 
the curriculum was designed as a series of educa- 
tional situations thmugh which the recruit is ef- 
fectively prepared for the numerous and varied in- 
cidents and problems he will experience as a police- 
man. 

The most critical period in the career of a police- 
man must be the one immediately following train- 
ing, when he first assumes his duties as a full- 
fledged patrolman. The newly assigned recruit 
may feel insecure in his new uniform, with its sig- 
nificance tor the role le is to perform and which 
distinguishes him from his familiar role of that of 
the citizen. He may adopt a variety of behavior 
patterns, many of w’hich do not exemplify ideal 
police performance. His job performance is handi- 
capped by emotionally charged situations which 
disrupt his academically learned procedures^ Short- 
comings in the latter emerge in the form of gaps 
which are those elements of job performance re- 
garded by the instructor as either too trivial to 
mention or so generally known that he assumes the 
student knows them. To overcome these initial 
shortcomings the research staff recommended that 
recruits be .accompanied during the three field 
training periods of the curriculum by experienced 
patrolmen who have been carefully selected for 
their dedication and other desirable personal at- 
tributes and have completed an intensive training 
course to fit them for their roles as escort officers. 
‘The painstaking selection of the training escort rep- 
resents an important difference between the pro- 
posed program and the randomly selected trainer- 
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coach methods which have been employed in New 
York and other U,S. cities. 

The recommendation for instituting an escort 
officer program is one of a broad spectrum of rec- 
ommendations that emerged from this research 
project. The report also contains comparative 
studies of recruit training and firearms training at 
other police agencies which may be useful to mu^ 



nicipal police agencies as an evaluative source and 
a guideline for the updating of current training 
and the creation of new police training programs; 
and a very extensive bibliography of publications 
in the areas of training that may provide a useful 
reference source for training officers and police 
administrators. 



Irving S -ott 

Acting Director, ?4ational 
Institute of Lav/ 
Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice 
September, 1970 
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Summary 



Objectives of the Project 

This project has the objective of reviewing and 
evaluating police training and performance in the 
Nation's largest municipal training academy. The 
project has sought to develop plans for improving 
the police training at all levels within the New 
York City Police Department. The statement of 
objectives, as specified in grant No, 539 awarded by 
the Attorney General, U,S, Department of Justice 
to the New York City Police Department on 
on April 16, 1968, included die development of a 
model training program for staff at all levels; the 
development of plans for recruiting more civilians 
to the faculty of the police academy; and the cre- 
ation of a system for evaluating the effectiveness 
of training by measuring actual on»the-job per= 
foimance as a function of training. During a 
period of 15 months the project staff conducted re= 
search on the several aspects of the project ob- 
jectives. The project staff interpreted these ob- 
jectives broadly and sought to evaluate the major 
requirements of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment in education and training. These require- 
ments were evaluated in light of training concepts 
and standards recommended by the President's 
Commission on Law Enfi-rcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice, in relation to progressive educa- 
tional philosophies and practices, and in relation 
to the historical experience and operational struc- 
ture of the New York City Police Department, In 
net, the project staff, with the assistance of a p"oup 
of distinguished consultants and with the eiisential 
assistance of members of the New York City Police 
Department, as well as many other law enforce- 
ment agencies, has sought to structure a training 
program which could be viewed as a total educt*- 
tional experience. In this sense, the recommen- 
dations should be viewed as a total pattern de- * 
signed to carry the police officer through a sequence 



of relevant educational and training situations 
from the day of apf>ointment as a probationary 
patrolman through the achievement of high com- 
mand rank. 

Operational Aspects of Project Recommendations 

The authorized structure of the New York City 
Police Department exceeds 51,000 sworn personnel. 
There has been a dramatic grotvth in strength in 
recent years. As late as 1949 the authorized 
strength was only 18,800. Present and anticipated 
patterns of strength and personnel replacement de- 
mand suggest that the police academy will need to 
process about 2,500 recruits a year during the next 
decade. It would appear reasonable to expect that 
by 1975 total sworn personnel of the Department 
would be approximately 36,000. At this level, a 
2,500 annual input would approximately balance 
the anticipated personnel replacement demand. 

Historically, the input of recruits to the academy 
has been erratic, reflecting policy decisions to in- 
crease police manpower in response to existing cir- 
cumstances as well as the availability of funding. 
Continuity of ^raining has, on occasion, been inter- 
rupted in response to emergencies, especially dur- 
ing the summer months. Such interruptions, as 
well as sharp variations in the number of recruits 
in training, not only have an adverse effect on the 
educational process but also present major diffi- 
culties lor the teaching staff of the academy. Con- 
sequently. major recommendations are made to 
stabilize the recruit training process. The imple- 
mentation of these recommendations is essential 
if a professionally trained civilian teaching staff is 
to be recruited and added to the pre ent police 
faculty of the academy. 

Clearly, certain recommendations of this project 
relate to departmental policies and practices and 
can be implemented by directive. Others require 
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major budgetary decisions. In view of the urgent 
need for excellence in the education and training 
procedures of the New York City Police Depart* 
ment in rt ponse to community demands for ini' 
proved police services, it is recommended that the 
appropriate time sequence lor implementing ma- 
jor policy changes be the third quarter of 1970, 
It is anticipated that basic implementation of the 
recommendations requiring budgetary action be 
July 1, I97h All the recommendations of the proj 
ect are designed to assist the police commissioner 
in his objectives of adequate quantitative and qual- 
itative manpower development necessary for carry- 
ing out the statutory responsibilities of the police 
department. 

Recommendations 

Because of the broad spectrum of recommenda- 
tions emerging from this lesearch project, it is ap- 
propriate to summarize the recommendations in 
major categories, 

Basic Policy Commitments 

A continuing commitment, explicitly embodied 
in a departmental directive, is necessary to assure 
the priority of uninterrupted training for recruits. 
Such commitment should recognize the importance 
of the total educational experience which will be 
provided to the recruit through the new curriculum. 

Stability in the recruit training cycle is essential 
i£ a police-civilian instructional staff is to be utilized. 
It is recommended that new recruits be phased 
into the academy in increments of approximately 
500 every 10 weeks during a year, beginning July 1, 
197L This will require a commitment by budgetary 
authorities, without which the recruitment and 
maintenance of a dedicated and competent pro- 
fessional civilian staff will be impossible. Rea- 
sonable stability in the size of the new recruit in- 
crement is necessary to permit the escort training 
aspect of the new curriculuin to be effective. 

Recruit Training 

In pursuit of excellence in the training of re- 
cruits, in terms of their ability to assimilate, per- 
sonal attitudes, and specific shortcomings in basic 
written and spoken communication skills, the new 
curriculum, as a total educational experience is 
phased with continuing interaction of academy and 



field experience and is also supported by recom- 
mended new services, such as a counseling center 
and a remedial educational unit. 

The intensification and humanization of the ed- 
ucational experience under the new recruit curricu= 
lum is accomplished by three units of field experi- 
ence preceded and followed by recruit interaction. 
The group leaders and escort officers perform a 
crucial role in the ^^ucational process and will 
constitute a training team. 

A team of civilian professional personnel, teach- 
ing behavioral and social science units as well 
units in law, and civilian professional counselors 
will be added to the academy stall. 

The law component of the recruit curriculum 
will be intensified by introducing mini courses 
which will cover selected aspects of the law^^ ’cvhich 
are directly relevant tc> a patrolman’s Held duties. 

In order to effectively implement existing de- 
partmental policies, a course unit in criminalistics 
is included in the curriculum which will stress 
training of recruits in crime scene operations and 
practical criminalistics. 

The use of dramatization and small group dis- 
cussions as a technique for developing interper- 
sonal skills and decisionmaking effectiveness is 
made a part of the recruit curriculum which will 
be implemented by a human skills training unit 
in the police academy, consisting of professionally 
trained civilians and police officers. 

The physical training component of the rEfruit 
curriculum wnll consist of three phases— basic physi= 
cal conditioning, phydeal training and pol'ce tech- 
niques, and unarmed defense techniques. The new 
126-hour program wll require less time than the 
current curriculum unit. The terminal nature of 
recruit physical training would be deemphasized 
as a matter of department policy, and incentives 
would be instituted to encourage physical condi- 
tioning throughout the police career. Physical 
training programs would be integrated with other 
facets of police training. 

The recruit firearms training program will be 
revised from 56 hours spread over 16 weeks to 48 
hours (4U hours consecutively in phase II of train- 
ing and an 8-hour refresher course in phase IV) . 
The recruit will not be armed until he successfully 
completes a week of firearms training. 

A substantial Unit in the behavioral and social 
sciences will be taught by professionally trained 



civilians stressing a study of the urban environ- 
ment, criminology, sociology, psyciiology, and the 
principles and applications of ethics. 

Organizational Rerorn mendations 

It is recommended that a new position be cre- 
ated in the police department designated ‘‘Director 
of Education and Training.*' This position will be 
filled by a distinguished professional educator who 
will report directly to the chief of personnel and 
serve as his adviser on matters of education. The 
director will be responsible for effective develop' 
ment, and maintenance of educational standards 
throughout the department. He will advise and 
assist in curriculum development, teaching methods 
development, recruitment and selection of civilian 
staff engaged in teaching and support servicesi A 
member of the department will remain in the role 
of inmanding Oiticer of the Police Academy, also 
reporting to the chief of personnel, with, however, 
expanded responsibility, such as. that which the 
escort training function will create. It is recom= 
mended that the rank of Commanding Officer, 
Police Academy be higher than that of the incum- 
bent, who presently holds the rank of deputy in= 
gpector. 

Creation of the following units within the Police 
Academy is recommended: 

(а) Administrative unit; 

(б) Recruit class leaders unit— consisting of 
sergeants--=assigiicd on a rotating basis to the 
^oup leader roie; 

(c) Escort officers unit— consisting of patrol- 
men selected to accompany recruits during the 
field training phases of the recruit curriculum; 

(d) Behavioral and social sciences unit; 

(e) Human skills training unit; 

(/) Polite science education unit; 

(g) Legal education unit; 

(h) Physical training unit; 

(i) Firearms training unit; 

(/) Field evaluation unit. 

Support services to the Police Academy will be 
established, consisting of: (a) Counseling center* 

(b) remedial education unit; (c) educational ma- 
terials development unit 
All existing units in the Police Academy will be 
absorbed into the above structure. 

A field training program designated as the ‘"Escort 







Training Frogram” will be established, imple- 
mented, and staffed by carefidly selected patrolmen, 
whose function will be to accompany, counsel, and 
guide the recruit during his field training periods. 

A counseling service for recruitr. is to be a sup- 
port service in the Police Academy, staffed by pro- 
fessionally trained counseling psychologists. 

The establishment of a field evaluation unit at 
the Police Academy is reccramended. This unit will 
have the continuing responsibility to evaluate the 
field phase of recruit training and to identify train- 
ing needs in relation to performance, This unit 
will, where appropriate, undertake to monitor the 
opinion of civilians who have come in contact with 
police services. The work of this unit will be com- 
pletely distinct from individual evaluation of 
personnel. 

Inservice Trainmg 

The unit training program, essentially the only 
program providing regular . inservice refresher 
training to the entile pauol force (aside from 
specialized training) . will be improved and ex= 
panded. Therefore, priority will be given to unit 
training. Enhanced status will be given to unit 
training sergeants, who will be assigned to the 
Police Academy and detailed to field commands on 
a rotating basis. Training sergeants will partici- 
pate in the production of unit training memos, 
telecasts and training bulletins, administration of 
the escort training program, and will accept greater 
training responsibilities. More training telecasts, 
more frequent training sessions and innovations ip 
techniques of presentation are recommended. All 
members of the force will have access to printed 
materials. 

Unit training sergeants will be rotated between 
die Police Academy (their assigned command) and 
the field command to which they have been de- 
tailed, When at the Police Academy, they will 
instruct in one of the training programs. They 
will serve on various committees, such as curricu- 
lum, training techniques, and policies, and will, 
while detailed to field commands, meet with staff 
currently assigned to the academy monthly. 

A systematic and progressive set of educational 
requirements for all ranks is recommended, includ- 
ing a policy decision that officers eligible for promo- 
tion should meet specific collegiate educational 
requ^‘ rents. These requirements, in terms of 
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academic degree achievement, will be related to 
an extended and phased timetable. Specific in- 
centives are rerommended. 

SupplemGn tary liecoui m enda tians 

To introduce the utmost realism into training 
processes, particularly for recruits, a simulated city 
street should be constructed, or acquired, wlwch will 
provide not only street situations for training, but 
also suitably furnished rooms for the acting-out of 
decisionmaking situations. 

Specific proposals in the area of programed in- 



struction and computer-assisted instruction are 
recommended on an experimental basis. It is 
anticipated that in these areas funding will be 
sought from appropriate agencies to permit the 
development of self-instruction materials and tech- 
niques which will permit recruits, in appropriate 
course units, to proceed to a differential speed in 
the learning process. The implementation of such 
developmental procedures will be a lesponsibility 
of the educational materials development unit, 
which is one of the new support services recom- 
mended for tile Police Academy. 
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Chapter 1. The New York City Police Department — A Profile 



1*1 Demographie and Social Setting of Police 
Department— A Profile 

The challenges to the quality of life in metro- 
politan areas have become political issues, social 
concerns and, in certain areas, a threat to the sur- 
vival of organized society. Unfortunately, but for 
obvious reasons, the quality of police service has 
been identified as a critical aspect of the urban 
crisis, in the eyes of some, a contributing cause, and, 
in the eyes of others, merely a consequence. The 
unique visibility of the police officer as a guardian 
of social peace or as a challenge to change has 
triggered a reexamination of law enforcement 
philosophy and practice unprecedented in American 
history. This project report has been prepared dur- 
ing a critical period of review which has impacted 
upon the New York. City Police Department in 
terms of an unusually searching reexamination 
from within and significant pressures from without. 
Insofar as a consensus is evident in the findinp of 
reports and studies, public and private, concerned 
with the police service, it reduces itself to a docu- 
mentation of the hallowed premise that ‘hhe 
policeman’s lot is not a happy one.” Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot be content with generalities. 
The effort must be made to relate police training 
and performance to the contemporary dimensions 
of life in the New York community together with 
an appropriate response io the trends which appear 
most probable. Society, in order to remain viable, 
will continue to require police service. This means 
that young men and women must continue to be 
attracted to the job; they must be trained to face 
the realities which are likely to lie ahead of them 
in their two decades or more on the job, and the 
community at large must accept the quality of 
trainirig and performance as a precondition for 
effective police service. It is within the framework 
of these concepts that this report has been 
formulated. 







The President's Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the 'Tresident’s Commission’') , in 1967, 
in its report, entitled "The Challenge of Crime in 
a Free Society," pointed out that the distinctive 
characteristic of the police role in the entire system 
of criminal justice "is that they are charged with 
performing their functions (enforcing the law and 
maintaining order) where all eyes are upon them 
and where the going is the roughest, on the street." 
The Commission concluded that "since this is a 
time of increasing crime, increasing social unrest, 
and increasing public sensitivity to both, it is a 
time when police work is pec-diarly important, 
complicated, conspicuous, and deiicate.” Of the 
some 420,000 law enforcement officers working for 
some 40,000 separate law enforcement agencies, a 
considerable number perform their duties in the 
New York metropolitan area of which the city of 
New York is the heartland. In addition to the 
New York City Police Department there are spe- 
cialized police agencies such as the police depart- 
ments maintained by the New York City Transit 
Authority, housing authority, and the Port of New 
York Authority. There are also specialized agen- 
cies of the State of New York and the Federal 
Government performing law enforcement functions. 
All of the work of these agencies reflects the demo- 
graphic and social characteristics of the city of 
New York and, in turn, is affected by changes in 
these patterns. Law enforcement operations reflect 
economic cycles, population movements, changes in 
ethnic composition, public atritudes toward law 
and morality, and the specific responses to these 
attitudes made by political leadership. As a conse- 
quence, in reviewing police training and perform- 
ance and structuring relevant recommendations 
for improvement, all of these factors must be 
considered. 

As generally defined, the New York-New Jerscy- 
Connecticut metropolitan r^on includes 22 coun- 
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ties which had a population of 16 million in 1960. 
The process o£ u^bani^ation has proceeded in the 
United States to the point where approximately 
6S percent of the total population was in urban 
areas in 1960, double the percentage at the turn of 
the century. With the increasing growth of the 
suburbs, the central cities have suffered a retarda- 
tion of population growth. As has been well 
documented, this demographic shift has left areas 
of blight and decay in the central cities and has 
accelerated the social deterioration in areas of the 
central city occupied by minority ^oups. Pro- 
jected pat: irns of growth suggest, in the case of the 
New York metropolitan region, that these trends 
Will continue. In net, there is rapid gprowth for 
the region and slow growth for the central city, 

The following tabulation based upon projections 
prepared by the Port o£ New York Authority 
summarizes these trends. 

Projected population growths 1960^73 
(In thousands) 



1960 1965 1970 1975 



22 county Region , 


16,141 


17,468 


18,775 


19,9C5 


New York City 


7,782 


8,100 


8,242 


8,408 


Bronx 


1,425 


1,430 


1,440 


1,448 


Kings 


2,627 


2,635 


2,645 


2,665 


New York 


1,698 


1,710 


1,710 


1,720 


. Queens 


1,810 


2,060 


2,155 


2,250 


Richmond 


222 


265 


292 


325 


The history 


of New 


York 


City has 


been the 



history of national and ethnic groups, the blending 
of whose cultures has been the most significant 
contributing factor to the formation of the city as 
we now know it. While the police service in the 
city has historically reflected in its ranks all of the 
national and ethnic ^oups contributing to the 
growth of the ci ty, increased awareness of the 
special problems confronted by the growing black 
and Puerto Rican segments of the city suggests the 
relevance of the following data on ethnic distribu- 
tion of population for the city* 



Population by ethnic groups New York Citys 
1900^0 



Year 


White 


Puerto 

Rican 


Negro 


Other 


Total 


1900 


3,369,898 


— 


60,666 


6,638 


3,437302 


1920 


..... 5,459,463 


— 


152,467 


8,118 


5,620,048 


1940 


6,977301 


(61,403) 


458,444 


19,050 


7,454,995 


1960 


6,640,662 


(612,574) 


1,087,931 


6S.391 


7.781.984 



O 




A recent study by the New York State Depart* 
ment of Labor suggests that in the population 14 
years and over and in the ci' ii labor force, the 
following ethnic composition, is likely to prevail 
in 1965^75. 



Population and labor force^l965 and 1975 
(Percent) 





Population 
14 and ovei 


Civilian 
Labor force 


Ethnic group 


1965 


1975 


1965 


1975 


New York City 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


White, non-Puerto Rican 


763 


69.3 


75.T 


68.9 


Nonwhite, 

non*Puerto Rican 


15.4 


19.2 


16,2 


20.0 


Puerto Rican 


8.4 


1L5 


8,1 


ILl 



In summary, therefore, the pol ce service in New 
York City will, at least during tiie next 5 years, be 
operating in essentially the sam«^ demographic and 
social setting as has been familiar during the 
decade of the sixties, 

1.2 Statistical Profile of the New York City 
Police Department 

The New York City Police Department, the 
largest law enforcement agency in the United 
States and the. largest municipal police department 
in the world, consisted of a uniformed police force 
of 29,906 and 2,109 civilian employees at the end 
of 1968. The table on page 3 shows the growth 
of the uniformed force from 18,560 in 1959 fo its 
present levels. The chart on page 4 shows the 
changes in uniformed foice structure. The attri- 
tion during World War II is evident, and the fast 
growth after the war was only temporarily inter- 
rupted in 1958 to 196L Spectacular increases in 
total uniformed force have occurred in the last 2 
years* Of course, any presentation of strength 
figures must be evaluated in light of improved 
working conditions which have reduced weekly 
working hours and improved vacation and benefits. 
Basically, however, the strength of the department 
has grown since World War II, in terms of the 
need expressed by the successive police commis- 
sioners and mayors, to improve the quantity of 
police service in response to increasing crime and 
public concern with safety and the maintenance of 
law and order. With the growth in uniformed 
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force streni^th the number of superior officers has 
increased, but not proportionately, in all categories- 
The ranks of sergeant, lieutenant, and captain are 
achieved through competitive civil service examina- 



tions. Ranks above captain are achieved by desig- 
nation of the police commissioner. In all cases 
budgetary factors impact upon the numbers in each 
rank. 



Uniformed /orce— iVeic York City Police Department, 1939^68 



Year 


Total, 

department 


Sergeant 


Lieutenant 


Captain 


ratrolman/ 
Above captain policewoman 


1939 


18,360 


1,065 


606 


106 


67 


16,490 


1940 


13,177 


1,047 


623 


107 


68 


16,307 


1941 


17,926 


1,054 


637 


115 


73 


16,021 


1942 


17,582 


1,039 


658 


96 


.76 


15,686 


1943 ............. . 


17,210 


1,056 


627 


117 


77 


15,817 


1944,. 


15,579 


1,047 


628 


117 


77 


13,684 


1945 


15,068 


1,047 


628 


135 


86 


13,146 


1946 


16,973 


1,041 


627 


135 


86 


15,057 


1947 


17,492 


831 


703 


127 


fl4 


15,662 


1948 


18,U6 


830 


681 


137 


02 


16,349 


1949.... ..... .. ....................... 


18363 


980 


729 


135 


93 


16ji98 


1950 


19,016 


1,093 


720 


161 


90 


16,924 


1951 


18,451 


1,104 


625 


245 


89 


1(,459 


1952.. 


18,762 


1,144 


654 


172 


202 


16,661 


1953 


19,840 


1,392 


654 


285 


124 


17,456 


1954 


20,080 


1,391 


699 


185 


124 


17,652 


1955 


22,460 


1,595 


789 


185 


124 


19,743 


1956 


23,193 


1,594 


788 


211 


122 


20,451 


1957 


24,112 


1,609 


794 


222 


127 


21,330 


1958 


23,636 


1.621 


807 


226 


130 


20,823 


1959 


28,805 


1,623 


856 


23B 


129 


20,929 


1960 


23,515 


1,574 


939 


241 


128 


20,606 


1961 


24,374 


1,647 


936 


250 


149 


21,364 


1962 ..................................... 


24,827 


1,646 


935 


264 


162 


21,805 


1963 


25,432 


1,714 


977 


277 


153 


22JS3 


1964 


25,897 


1,609 


974 


266 


154 


22,863 


1965 


27,030 


1,796 


984 


278 


161 


23,780 


1966 


27,429 


1,944 


986 


270 


158 


24,041 


1967 


27,457 


1,896 


976 


278 


164 


24,139 


1968 


29,906 


1,918 


974 


277 


160 


26377 



Note.— F igures exclude surgeons and assistant superintendent of telegraph. 
Source: New York City Police Department. 
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The current strength of the police department 
reflects the number of appointments and manpower 
losses. The following table shows the number of 
appointments for the period 1945-68: 



Number of appointments to the New York City 
Police Department^ 1945-68 , 



Year 


Number appointed 


1945 




1946 


3.094 


1947 


1,398 


1948 .................... 




1949 


834 


1950 


1,275 


1951 


.................... 1,659 


1952 


1,356 


1953 


2,005 


1954 


921 


1955 




1956 


.................... 1,774 


1957 


2,012 


1958 


508 


1959 


1,081 


I960 


663 


1961 


1,672 


1962 ................. 


1,840 


1963 


1,683 


1964 


1,288 


1965 


1,821 


1966.................... 


1,929 


1967 


.................... 1,058 


1963. 


3,229 



Source: Personnel Records Unit, New York Gity Police 
Department. 



These data are shown p*aphically on the chart 
on page 6. The erratic history of the number of 
appointments is clearly evident. In 1946* 1955, 
and 1968, over 3,000 were appointed. In 1945, 
1949, 1954, 1958, and i960 less than 1,000 were ap- 
pointed, The impact of this erratic pattern of 
appointments is of major significancn in the opera= 
don of recruit training. Manpower losses arise 
from retirements, deaths, and a variety of other 
causes. The following table and the chart on page 6 
sli* >w e data. Since, in general, retirement is pos- 
sib'le 20 years of service in the uniformed force, 
iheri is c tendency for the overwhelming majority of 
persons appointed to the department to serve for at 



Manpower losses^Neia 
ment^ retirement death. 


York City Police 
i and other causes j 


Depart- 

1945^68 


Year 


Retirement 


Death 


All other 

causes 


Total 


1945 


730 


107 


48 


885 


1946 


856 


81 


259 


U96 


1947 


596 


100 


151 


847 


1948 


480 


94 


84 


658 


1949 




90 


54 


399 


1950 


647 


98 


79 


824 


1951 .............. 


1,923 


82 


229 


2,234 


1952=^ 


765 


88 


210 


i.oas 


1963 


547 


78 


227 


952 


1954.............. 


506 


64 


144 


714 


1955 


373 


72 


279 


729 


J956 


726 


11 


255 


1,057 


1957 


683 


66 


353 


1,102 


1668 


699 


68 


242 


1,009 


1959 


448 


79 


403 


930 


1960 


534 


78 


400 


1,012 


1961 ...... 


525 


66 


247 


833 


1962 


503 


68 


844 


915 


1963 


770 


61 


804 


1,135 


1964 


569 


79 


201 


849 


1965 


486 


59 


254 


749 


1966 


1,324 


71 


240 


1,635 


1967 .............. 


85; 


73 


256 


1,186 


1968 


747 


95 


378 


1,220 



Spurcc: New York City Police Departruent. 



least this period of time. Consequently, waves of 
retirements can be related to peaks in appointments. 
The relationship is not, however, a simple one be- 
cause it is affected by special legislation and other 
conditions which impact upon the attractiveness of 
retiremeiit. 

Data developed by the personnel records unit in 
July of 1968 indicated the following average num- 
ber of years for the majority of the force to reach 
superior rank status— 

To attain the rank of sergeant, 11.6 years; 

To attain the rank of lieutep.ant, 15.9 years; 

To attain the rank of captain, 19.2 years; and 

To attain the rank of inspector, 26.7 years. 

As is evident from the table on uniformed force 
on page 3, most of the patrolmen will serve in that 
rank during their entire career in the police 
department. 
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Thus, in 3968, only 3*329 members of the uni= 
formed force out of 29,906 were serving in superior 
officer ranks. The liiAplicatlons of this fact for the 
training process are evident. 

As of November 1968, the age of members of the 
uniformed force was as follows: 

Average age group of all members of the force 



Total 29,186 

21 to 25 4.498 

26 to 30 5,615 

31 to 35 4458 

36 to 40 , 5,084 

41 to 45 ............... 4,932 

46 to 50 B.095 

51 to 55 1,150 

56 to 60 ................ 274 

61 to 62 85 



Under current regulations of the department, 
members of the uniformed force may reside in 
certain designated counties outside of the five 
counties which make up the city of New York, 



The distribution by place of residence as of No"v^em- 
ber 1968 was as follows: 

Distribution by county of residence 



In New York City: 

Bronx 3,542 

Kings 5.632 

New York 1,144 

Queens 7,743 

Richmond 2,332 

Total 20.393 

Outside New York City: 

Nassau 4373 

Orange 151 

Putnam 71 

Rockland .......... 1,063 

Suffolk ................ 2,370 

liVestchester S5S 

Total ............. 9,063 



While projections of total strength of the uni- 
formed force can be made only on the basis of 
certain arbitrary assumptions, it is nonetheless 
useful to have a projection to use as a frame of 



reference in this project. The following represents 
our projections. 



Projections of police strength 1968^75 



Year 


Manpower 

Losses 


Recruit 

input 


Total strength 
unifoimed 
Net growth force 


1968 


1,220 


3,229 


2.109 


29,909 


1969 


1,383 


2,500 


1,117 


31,023 


1970 


L566 


2,600 


934 


31,957 


1971 


1,749 


2,500 


751 


32,708 


1972 


1,932 


2,500 


568 


33,268 


1973 


2,115 


2,500 


385 


33.653 


1974 


2,298 


2,500 


202 


35,855 


1975 


2,500 


2,500 


— 


35,855 



1,3 Development of Police Training in 
New York City 

T he Early Days 

There is some evidence that the city of New 
York had developed at least rudimentary formal 
training as early as 185B. However, reservations 
have been voiced about the use of the term 
“schooL" After referring to the New York Police 
Training School as the first to be established as an 
independent unit of the police department and the 
greatest in scope, Raymond Fosdick commented in 
1920: 

Because of the varied use of the term “schoor* it is difficult 
to determine when the New York institution was first inaugur- 
ated. It a single Instructor, a number of students, and a cer= 
tain amount of time devoted to instruction constitut?? a school, 
then the New York department has been equipped with a 
school for half a century. In early times, however, the in^ 
struction was of the most elementary kind. Police recruits 
were taught for a period of thirty days by a sergeant specially 
detailed for that purpose, and in addition the students were 
sent out on patrol during certain hours of the day and night> 

Training was limited in the school to drill of 
the soldier, niental instruction based on local ordi- 
nances, penal law, and the rules and regulations 
of the Depariment. 

Thus, the New York City police training program 
represents the culmination of over 100 years of 
development, a century during which the develop- 
mental process was not always in a forward 
direction. As Fosdick said; 

* Fosdick, Kaymond, American Police Systems, New York: 
the Century Co., 1920, p. 299. 



The development of these educational activities in New 
York has been irregular and uncertain, depctideiit upon the 
interest and enthusiasm of the changing police commissioners. 
At times the teaching corps has been enlarged and the in- 
struction broadened only to be reduced by succeeding com- 
inissioiiers. The elemoiuary prcpar.itory insmiction in laws, 
ordinances and rules has for the most part remained fairly 
constant* and has never been discarded altogether, although 
considerable flue tn at ion has occurred in the amount and 
variety of physical drlll,^ 

Bruce Smith, writing as late as 1940, further 
elaborates on the fluctuations in training efficiency 
and adds the additional explanation of irregular 
appointments, a phenomenon over which police 
commissioners have little control. 

Even today entire States are without a single police training 
unit worthy of the name, and others with police schools con- 
ducted on such a casual basis, and for such brief uncerta::: 
periods, as to have little influence in raising the general level 
of police service. In most instances the fault lies in the fact 
that small forces cannot support training facilities of any 
kind, and that even in some of the larger establishments police 
are inducted at irregular and unpredictable intervals. With 
the facilities inoperative for long periods they are either dis- 
mantled or neglected.® 

The early New York City training school was 
known as the school of instruction and included a 
system of on-the-job training in its 30=day curricu- 
lum. By 1914 the need for refresher training be- 
came apparent and older members were retrained 
and acquainted with changes in the regulations, 
procedures, laws, and ordinances to keep theni 
current with their duties. At that time the school 
of instruction was retitled '*The Police Training 
School.'' Additionally, to prepare them for their 
anticipated duties, courses were conducted for cap* 
tains, lieutenants, and sergeants who were on the 
list for promotion. Specialized training was con- 
ducted for patrolmen assigned to bicycle, motor- 
cycle, and traffic duty. A special refresher training 
course, consisting of 20 days of training in subjects 
similar to those given recruits, was administered to 
senior patrolmen. Thus, as early as 1914, New 
York police training had been divided into several 
currently accepted branches; namely, recruit, re- 
fresher, specialized, and prepromotion. Moreover, 
it included a concept, not too widely practiced 
today, of a very special kind of training for senior 

- Fosdick, op, cit„ p. 300. 

^ Smith, Bruce, 'Tolice Systems in the United States,” New 
York: Harper, i960, p, 282. 
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patrolmen. At the same time, recruit training wa 
increased from 30 days to 6 weeks and, shortiy 
thereafter, to 12 weeks. Notwithstanding the 
limited nature of the early New Vork program, it 
was probably the best offered by any police depart- 
ment in the United States. 

Fosdick stressed the importance of training and, 
again, employed the example of the New York City 
experience. 

Surely the experience not only of New YoiU but of other 
large cities— like London and Paris— amply demonstrates the 
fact that a properly equipped and administered school is per= 
haps the most indispensable single feature of police force 
of a modern community. For it must be repeated that the 
primary problem in police administration is the problem of 
personnel. The establishment of reporting systems and the 
building up of organizational schemes cannot wisely be dis- 
regarded or ilighted, for they are important and have a definite 
place in regulating the daily w*ork of the force. But they are 
aids and meani) not ends. The heart of police work is the 
contact of the individual p>oliceman with the citizen • • • 
Nearly all pirlice activity is initiated in the field away from 
headquarters and stationhouses, The action that is first taken 
by the policeman of lower rank, operating independently, 
must, in each case, remain the foundation of the department's 
action,* 

During the period between 1914 and 1919, the 
World War 1 years, a special emphasis was placed 
upon departmentwide physical training, and gym= 
nasiums financed by the members themselves were 
installed in strategically located precincts. Physical 
training instructors from the training school were 
assigned to visit these gymnasiums and to instruct 
the members of the force in the use of equipment, 
wrestling, boxing, handball, jiu jitsu, and other 
physical exercises. The departmentwide fitness 
program did not survive. 

The title "Police Academy" was first adopted in 
1924 and the training program continued to ex= 
pand in both recruit and refresher areas* In 1928 
it was felt that a more modernized training pro- 
gram in all branches of police work was necessary 
in order to enhance the police career and make it 
a scientific vocation. The program was put into 
operation, employing the most advanced methods 
and most capable instructors, both trained educa- 
tors from other professions and police officials. For 
a brief period of 6 years the academy was known as 
the police college and during that period new spe- 
cialized schools were established within its struc- 

* Fosdick, op, cit.i pp. S05-306. 



ture* Some of these were the school of horseman- 
ship, the officers training school, patrolman's and 
policewoman's school, and specialized training 
schooL 

An innovation of the 1930's was the establish- 
ment of an advisory board to guide the educational 
policies and training techniques of the academy. 
The board consisted of prominent personages from 
the field of education, whicb included the State and 
city boards of education, various educators from 
the colleges and universities of New York City and 
administrative officials of the department Both 
the departmentwide fitness program and tr.e police 
academy advisory board will be the subject' of dis= 
cussion and recommendation in later chapters of 
this report. 

The police instructors were superior officers who 
were assigned to teaching duties after having re- 
ceived a short course in public speaking and pres- 
entation of subject matter, apparently a forerum 
ner of present-day methods of instruction courses, 
selection was based upon knowledge, experience, 
ability, and the power of imparting their knowl- 
edge to others. To require college degrees or other 
formal educational credentials would have been 
unfealistic at that time. Few policemen had grad- 
uated from college during the early thirties. It 
was not until the economic depression had made 
its impact on the various professions that the se- 
curity and substantial police salary of New York 
City attracted any large number of collegians. The 
incoming police class of June 1940 is legendary for 
its large proportion of degree holders, and its mem 
bership flourished careerwise. One of them actually 
achieved the ultimate level, that of police commis- 
sioner. 

The Post’World War II Period 

Subsequent to termination of World War II, 
there was. a sharp rise in the appointment of police- 
men. The force had fallen far below quota while 
most of the eligible young men were in the service, 
and the return of many who had already passed the 
entrance examination permitted the department to 
bring its personnel back to full strength. More- 
over, the wartime increase in crime had not di- 
minished with the cessation of hostilities. As a 
matter of fact, crime continued to rise, and there 
was citizen pressure to increase police quotas to off- 



set the street violence of the forties. During Sep- 
tember 1946 some 2,100 men, the largest number of 
recruits ever to be appointed in one month in the 
liistory of the police department, joined the ranks. 

The training facilities were overtaxed by the vast 
influx and this necessitated the acquisition of an 
entire building to house the operation. An aban- 
doned public school on Hubert Street (the former 
Public School 44) was requisitioned and renovated, 
to become the Police Academy of the City of New 
York. (In several of the cities visited during the 
course of this research, police training is even now 
being conducted in this type of substandard, run- 
down structure.) In addition to the school build- 
ing, ( an armory some distance from the academy 
provided an improvised physical training arena. 
The distance between these two major training fa- 
iflities created a travel time problem and many 
hours were lost in daily transit from academic to 
physical training. 

The increased recruit influx also demanded a 
considerably greater number of faculty. In 1952 
a new selection system for instructors was instituted 
based upon academic background and experience 
in teaching. Most of the new teachers held at least 
a baccalaureate degree. An affiliation with the 
City University of New York developed a short 
time later (1955) , and all the instructors were 
screened and approved by a joint committee, on 
which the police department and City University 
were represented. Recruits completing the train- 
ing program were awarded 10 college credits which 
could be applied toward a B.B.A. degree at the 
Baruch School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion of the City University. 

The college affiliation was a major step on the 
road to police professionalization, for it provided a 
motivation for many of the New York City police 
to continue, and to complete the degree require- 
ments. It was this program which provided the 
foundation for the College of Police Science, now 
the John Jay College of Criminal Justice, a senioi 
college of the City University which is principally 
populated by policemen. (At the present time 
there are some 2,000 undergraduate students em 
rolled at the college, of whom approximately 1,800 
are policemen.) Since the beginning of the police 
education program, 815 degrees have been earned, 
about 765 by policemen and the remainder by 
other law enforcement officers. 



The reorganization of the academy in 1952 in* 
volved considerably more than instructor selection. 
The character investigation of applicants was £or= 
malized and later expanded to a point where it 
could be completed in almc^t ail cases prior to en* 
trance into department. The task was accom= 
pHshed by the assignment of a sufficient number of 
investigators, a procedure which has been some' 
what diminished by recent emergency street needs- 
Besides the steppcd-up character investigations and 
raised standards for instructors, ancillary services 
were expanded, A visual aids unit, complete in all 
respects, was organized, and a reproductions unit, 
including photo-offset equipment, stenofax, and 
modernized mimeographing equipment, was es- 
tablished, Instructional material was thus made 
more readily available. A film library was added 
later. In the courtyard of the academy, a simu- 
lated street scene was created, with traffic lights, 
fire hydrants, police signal box, fire alarm box, and 
equipment demonstrating the use of two-way radio. 
To standardize instruction in classes of multiple 
sections, the present lesson plan program was ini- 
tiated. As that time (1964) it was stated that— 

All courses of training at the police academy emphasize 
human and public relations. Nearly all police work involves 
people and in order to efTectively accompUsh the alms of the 
police department it is necessary to win the cooperation of the 
public. An important training objective is to understand 
human inhibitions, emotions, reactions and attitudes, and to 
develop techniques that will promote a favorable relationship 
between the police and the public. 

The New Academy Building 

The Hubert Street structure became inadequate 
to house the facilities for the training of such large 
number of ^jatrolmen, thus making imperative the 
acquisition of a new purpose-built edifice. On 
April 18, 1960, the ground was broken for a mod- 
ern police academy on East 20th Street, a location 
central to transportation and to the Baruch School 
on 23d Street. Completion of the building became 
all the more urgent because of the rapid growth of 
the college pre^ram, which was holding classes at 
various borrowed locations through the city. The 
additional problem of a remotely located physical 
training center, as previously mentioned, had cre- 
ated the complication of lost travel time and de- 
centralized administration. 

The new Police Academy is a 1 0-story building, 



eight o£ wliich are ibove ground^ with a busement 
and subbasement below ground level. It is of steel 
frame construction with exterior walls of alumi- 
fuim, gray glazed brick, and pilasters of black gran- 
ite, It is air conditioned and serviced by four ele- 
vators, The building is built in two wings^ one 
fronting south on East 20th Street, the other north 
on East 21st Street. The south wing is the academy 
proper; the north houses the 13th precinct and 



other police units on its first three floors. Above 
the third floor, the academy takes over both north 
and south wings. The westerly part of the acad- 
emy proper rises only three stories above the ground 
and accommodates the physical training and mus- 
ter deck. The easterly part, eight stories tall, is 
built on columns over an open campus. Occu- 
pancy (jf tljc building and its effect on police train- 
ing arc discussed in chapter 3, section 3.2. 
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Chapter 2. What Does a Policeman Do and What are His Attitudes 



2*1 Functional Research 

For an effective police training program to be 
formulated on aiiything approaching a rational and 
scientific basis it is obvious tlvft as much informa- 
tion as possible relating to the poUceman*s job 
must be collected. In additiorn it would be helpful 
to know how the policeman views his role as a 
policeman in society and how the community views 
the role of the police. 

When we know accurately what it is that a po- 
liceman does during his tour of duty it will become 
a much easier matter, than it is now, to make de- 
cisions relative to what a policeman should be 
trained to do. Then the relative importance of 
each component of the training program can be 
determined as well as the amount of time to be 
devoted to each component. 

The very basic questions of what does a policeman do, and 
what skills and knowledge does the policeman need to do his 
job effectively, need to be answered. The methods used to 
find these answers must meet the standards of scientific re- 
search and must be rigorously tested at every step,' 

However, a word of caution must be interjected 
at this point. The amount of time that an officer 
expends in doing a job cannot be directly coitc- 
lated with the need for training time for that job 
without accounting, subjectively perhaps, for the 
importance of that job. For example, the New 
York City Police Department now expends 10 per- 
cent of its total basic training time in firearms 
training, while it is obvious that the officer in the 
field expends only a minute percentage of his work- 
ing time in the use of firearms (periodic inservice 
training excluded) . So some sort of value judg- 
ment is necessary. Questions will have to be asked. 
Is it necessary for the police to be armed? If so, 

'“Proposal For a Basic Police Traiiang CiUTiculum Study 
Project," (undated report of the Police Training Commission, 
Department of Law and Public Safety, State of New Jersey), 
p. 4. 



how well trained must the police be in the use of 
firearms? Since most police officers will never fire 
their weapons except in a training situation, how 
important is it that they be skilled in their use? 
Because of a lack of skills, which can be acquired 
through training, can the chance be taken of hav- 
ing officers injure or kill innocent bystanders dur- 
ing one of the infrequent uses of their firearms? 

The police administrator, weighing these ques- 
tions, will conclude that police use of firearms# one 
of the most sensitive of areas in the broad spectrum 
of police training, is one area where training time 
and actual job performance time cannot be cor- 
related. He will conclude that the time allotted 
to training policemen in the u.se of firearms will 
simply be determined by the time required to aS’ 
sure necessary skills. 

Conversely, in determining what a police officer 
does, we may find that he spends more time than 
was previously thought in interacting with people. 
How important is this? What sort of training ef- 
fort is presently being applied toward the area of 
dealing with and handling people? 

In addition to making a determiiration as to what 
the duties of the police are# an attempt has been 
made in this report to determine what the police- 
man thinks his role should be. A high degree of 
correlation may not be essential in this area but 
certainly an attempt should be made to exjiilain 
any substantial differences between the former and 
the latter. Community expectations will also be 
noted and analyzed. Does the community expect 
from the police a different role than the analysis 
of the police task has indicated? Does ilie com= 
munity expect a different role of the policeman 
than the policeman himself expects? - Once again, 

® Ralph Lee Smith, "Tht’ Tarnished Badge," (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co,, p. 93, and Paul Chevigny, 

"Police Power/* (New York: Pantheon Books, 1969), p, 134. 
Chevigny states: -* * * * the police reflect, with suprisliig sen- 
sitivity, the attitudes of the larger society." 
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it may not be necessary to demonstrate exact re- 
lationships but marked differences should be ex- 
plained. 

If the duties described by the police training 
curriculunis, the policeman, and the community 
correspond, relating community concepts to the 
police curriculum will be relatively simple. If, 
however, inconsistencies are uncovered it will be- 
come possible to identify them and determine the 
magnitude of the inconsistency. 

A New Jersey Police Training Commission report 
of January 1969 listed 52 specific police activities.^ 
This police activity scale comprised the following'. 



Control traffic 
Stop and question 
Issue traffic tickets 
Interview victims 
and witnesses 
First aid 

Search crime scenes 
Inspect places 
Arrest 

Good relations in 
community 
Testify 

Give directions 
Search and question 
prisoners 
Escort parades 
Preserve evidence 
Mentally disturbed 
persons 

Give information 



Family disputes 
Guard visitors, 
property 

Rescue lost persons 
Help people who nave 
lost keys 
Advise, warn, or 
arrest youngsters 
Control crowds 
Assist motorists 
Drunks and alcoholics 
School crossings 
Make written reports 
Pick up stray dogs 
Check business licenses 
Refer citizens' 
complaints 
Pubiic nil sauces 
Election day 
Recover property 



Although the purpose of the above study was to 
rank activities by the community's attitude toward 
their importance (and will be referred to again in 
that context) , it provides a useful starting point in 
the listing of police activities. 

In outlining the job description for patrolmen, 
Allen Z. Gammage identifies 16 activities and de- 
scribes the training needs under each of the 16 
categories as follows:^ 



^ Ralph Green, Geraldine Schaeffer, and Janaes O, Finck- 
enauer* * ‘‘Law Enforcement Training Project— Survey of Com- 
munity Expectations of Police Service; A Pilot Study— rirst 
Report.*’ (The New Jersey Police Training Commission, 
January 1969), pp. 16-17. 

* Allen Z. Gammage, “Police Tr.iining in the United States," 
(Springfield: Chades C. Thomas, publisher, 1963), pp. 167-162. 



h Patrols Assigned Beat or Post 

Care and operation of departmental equipment 
Care and operation of departmental vehicles 
City and county ordinances 
Penal code 

Departme/atal rules and regulations 

General and special orders 

Discipline and deportment 

Principles of beat patrol and observations 

Human relations 

Public relations 

Geography of the city, district, and beat 
Techniques of arrest, search, and seizure 
Law of arrest, search, and seizure 
Military drill 

Gymnasium and calisthenics 
Defensive driving 



2 , Advises, Directs, and Gives Information to the 
General Public 

Geography of the city, district, and beat 
Departmental procedures in handling lost children 
Location and use of emergency health and medical 
facilities 

Human relations 
Public relations 

5. Responds To and Handles Emergency Calls 

Geography of the city, district, and beat 
Care and operation of departmental equipment 
and vehicles 

City and county ordinances 
Penal code 

Law of arrest, search, and seizure 
First aid 
Life saving 

Departmental procedure in handling catastrophes, 
disasters, and fires 

Departmental procedure in handling juveniles 
and lost children 

Departmental procedures in handling sick, injured, 
and insane persons 
Self defense 
Firearms 
Vehicle code 

City and country traifiic ordinances 
Traffiic accident pi ocedure 
Gymnasium and calisthenics 



4. Enforces State Laws^, 

City and County Ordinances 

City and country ordinances 
Law of arrest, search, and seizure 
Law of evidence 
Criminal procedure 
Philosophy of law enforcement 
Civil rights (guarantees) 

Self defense 
Firearms 
Juvenile law 
Traffic law 

5. Makes Arrests and Searches 
Penal code 

City and county ordinances 
Civil rights 

TecLiniques of arrest, search, and seizure 
Departmental procedure in the transportation of 
plisoners 

Departmental procedure in stopping suspicious 
vehicles 

Departmental rules and regulations 
of arrest, search, and seizure 
La^v of evidence 
Self-defense 
Firearms 

Gymnasium and calisthenics 

6. Investigates Citizens Complaints and Makes 
Preliminary Investigations of Major Crimes 

Penal code 

City and county ordinances 

Laws of evidence, arrest, search, and seizure 

Civil rights 

Departmental procedure relating to civil com- 
plaints, domestic complaints, mental illness, dog 
bite cases, ambulance reports, trespass complaints, 
prowler complaints, drunk and drunk driving 
complaints, and the like 

Conduct preliminary investigations of auto thefts, 
burglaries, robberies, assaults, rapes, and other 
sex cases 

Grime scene protection and investigation 
Collection and preservation of physical evidence 
Crime laboratory services 
Scientific investigation techniques 
Departmental records and forms 
Report writing 



Conduct field interrogations 

Conduct general interrogations and interviews 

7. Interrogates and Intervie^vs Victims, 

Complaints, Witnesses, and Suspects 

Civil rights 

Departmental procedure in taking statements, 
admissions, and confessions 
Field notetaking 
Departmental records and forms 
Report writing 

Depavtmental rules and regulations 
Penal code 

Techniques of interviewing and interrogation 

8. Makes Necessary Reports and Records 

Organization and functions of the police records 
division 

Departmental rules and regulations 
Departmental reports, records, and forms 
Basic records procedures 

Field note taking and principles of report writing 

9. Safeguarding Property 

Organization and function of the police property 
section 

Departmental procedure iti handling lost, stolen, 
and recovered property 

Departmental procedure in handling of impounded 
vehicles 

Departmental procedure in handling prisoner’s 
property 

Police duties at catastrophes, disasters, and fires 
Departmental procedure in protectin^r property at 
scenes of crimes, public gatherings, and reerea= 
tional facilities 

10. Collects, Preserves, and Safeguards Evidence 

Patrolman’s duties at crime scenes 
Collection and preservation of physical evidence 
Basic principles in scientific investigations 
Laws of evidence, arrest, search, and seizure 
Principles of criminal identification 
Principles of criminal investigation 

IL Testifies in Court 

Organization of State and local courts 
Organization and functions of the coroner's office 
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Departmental rules and regulations 

Criminal procedure 

Jurisdiction and venue 

Law of evidence 

Court demeanor and testimony 

12. Regulates and Controls Traffic 

General traffic procedure 
Philosophy of traffic law enforcement 
Depar* nental procedure in handling traffic 
violators and traffic summonses 
Traffic accident investigation 
Traffic direction and control 
Traffic engineering 
Traffic safety education 

Scientific techniques for drunk driving control 
Traffic law 

" 3 . Coomrates with Other Police Units and 
Allied Agencies 

Federal law enforcement agencies and principal 
areas of cooperation 

Local law enforcement agencies and principal 
areas of cooperation 

State law enforcement agencies and principal 
areas of cooperation 

Organization and administration of the city gov- 
ernment, police department, and of local allied 
agencies 

14. Operates and Cares for Departmental and 
Personal Equipment 

Care and operation of departmental equipment, 
vehicles, emergency equipment, and weapons 
Departmental rules and regulations 
Traffic laws 

Organization and functions of the police property 
section 

Departmental procedure in purchasing equipment 

15- Performs Miscellaneous Duties and 
Provides Services 

Handling of bombs and explosives 
Police procedures in emergencies and disasters, 
procedures in handling strikes, mobs, radal 
disturbances, and the like 
Election duties 

Licensing bicycles sind taxicabs 



Specialized duties including the work of jailor, 

warrant clerk, information clerk, complaint clerk 

16- Maintains a Professional Attitude 

History of law enforcement 
Philosophy of law enforcement 
Career opportunities in law enforcement 
Lavz enforcement as a profession 
Police ethics 
Civil rights 

Departmental rules and regulations 
Civil service rules and regulations 
Discipline and deportment 

Introduction to professional police associations 
Introduction to professional police publications 
j^xitroduction to police education programs 
Human relations 
Public relations 

Although at first glance it appears that there is 
unnecessary duplication in the above training recom- 
mendations, close scrutiny reveals that the duplica- 
tion serves a real purpose. For example, knowl- 
edge of the geography of the beat, district, and city 
is required not only of category 1 (patrol) , but 
also of categories 2 (advises, directs, and gives in- 
formation to the general public) , and S (response 
to and handling of emergency calls) . Further, care 
of equipment and vehicles is required not only in 
category 14 but also in categories 1 and 3, 

Twentieth Precinct Project 

The 20 th precinct, on New York's West Side is 
a moderately active precinct which experiences a 
variety of police problems associated with neigh- 
borhoods ranging from the high-income area of 
Central Park West to ghetto areas. As a represem 
tative precinct the 20th has been periodically as- 
signed the status of a laboratory where various ex- 
periments have been undertaken. One of the ex- 
periments involved a study of what a policeman 
does, frequency of occurrence of incidents, total 
time spent in each activity, and average time spent 
per incident. 

Forty-five incidents or police duties were isolated. 
Total time spent on each activity, frequency of oc- 
currence, and average time spent per incident, is 
shown for each type of incident in the following 
tabler. 



Incidmts in the 20th precinct^ New York City 



Police Department, 
spent per 


ranked in 
incident, 


order of total time 
, 1967^68 


Incident type 1 


Number of 


Total time Average time 


incideiu-s 


(in minutes) (in minutes) 


1. Sick 


4.562 


202,143 


44.4 


2. Other 


. 5,629 


162,310 


28.8 


3. Other misdemranors 


.. 3,190 


106,034 


89.2 


4. Dispute 


. 3382 


106,016 


29.6 


5. Burglary 


.. 2.518 


104,881 


4X.7 


6. Unfounded 


. 5,132 


102,881 


20.7 


7. Dead on arrival 


402 


60,126 


149.8 


8. Injured 


. LI70 


46,063 


4L1 


9. Intoxicated person 


1455 


41,830 


25,9 


10. Disorderly groups ....... 


.. 1,693 


87,780 


22.3 


H. Robbery.. 


.. 512 


83,476 


65.4 


12. Auto accident 


547 


82,943 


60.2 


13, Alarm of fire 


.. 1,013 


80,488 


80.0 


14, Felonious assault 


309 


26,982 


87.3 


15, Auto accident-^injury 


, 286 


25,884 


88.6 


16. Larceny from auto ..... 


514 


17379 


34.2 


1 7. Malicious mischieC ...„ 


435 


16,261 


37.4 


18. Utility trouble 


B7S 


14302 


3B.4 


19. Narcotics., 


59 


18382 


230.2 


20. Auto larceny 


104 


12356 


120.7 


21. Grand larceny 


235 


11,598 


49.4 


22. Other felonies 


64 


9,559 


149.4 


' -23, Motor vehicle 


recovered 


73 


7,221 


98.8 


24. Traffic violation 


■ 270 


7,201 


27d 


25. Vehicles mechanical 


trouble 


- 201 


7,201 


35.8 


26. Accidental alarm 


264 


6,873 


26.0 


27. Grand larceny— 

pocketbook snatch .. 


130 


6,366 


4S.9 


28, Auto safety check 


126 


4,175 


33.1 


29, Prowler «... 


- 121 


3349 


29.S 


30, Dangerous condition 


81 


3310 


43.0 


31, Found persons 


46 


2,802 


60.9 


32, Auto accident— 


serious injury 
or death 


13 


2387 


199.0 


3S. Arrest— serving 


summons 


81 


2480 


80.6 


34, False alarm of fire 


86 


1,865 


21.7 


35, Property recovered 


35 


1,848 


52.S 


36, Homicide 


6 


1,744 


290.6 


37. Rape 


29 


1,622 


55.9 


38. Weapons 


9 


1,298 


144.2 


39. Missing persons 


24 


1,(^6 


45.7 


40, Proatitution 


7 


1,090 


155.7 


41. Attempted suicide 


13 


1,056 


81.2 


42. Gambling.. 


7 


818 


116.1 


43, Traffic court warrants . 


40 


713 


17.8 


44, Suicide 


6 


607 


101.2 


45, ABC violation 


5 


160 


32.0 



Incidents in the 20th precinct , New York City 
Police Department, ranked in order of frequency 
of occurrence, 1967^8 



Incident type 


Number of 
incidents 


Total time Average time 
(in minutes) (in minutes) 


1. Other.. 


„ 5,629 


162,310 


28.8 


2. Unfounded 


.. 5,132 


102.881 


20.0 


3, Sick 


... 4,552 


202,148 


44.4 


4. Dispute 


8.582 


106,016 


29.6 


5. Burglary 


... 2,518 


104,881 


4L7 


6, Disorderly groups 


... 1,698 


87,780 


22.3 


7, Intoxicated person 


... 1365 


41,830 


25,9 


8. Other misdemeanors 


... 1,190 


106,034 


89.1 


9. Injured 


... 1,170 


46,063 


4U 


iO. Alarm of fire 


... 1 , 01 s 


80,483 


30.0 


11. Auto accident 


... §47 


82,943 


$0,2 


12. Larceny from auto ... 


... 514 


17,579 


34.2 


13. Robbery 


... 512 


3.3,476 


65.4 


14. Malicious mischief .... 


... 435 


16MI 


37.4 


15. Dead on arrival 


402 


60,216 


149.8 


16 . Utility trouble 


... 378 


14302 


38.4 


17. Felonious assault 


... 309 


26,982 


87J 


18 . Auto accident injury 


286 


25,354 


88.6 


19. Traffic violation 


270 


7,201 


27.1 


20. Accidental alarm 


264 


6,878 


26.0 


21. Grand larceny 

22. Vehicle me^anical 


.. 235 


11398 


49.4 


trouble 

23. Grand larceny— 


201 


7,201 


$5.8 


pocketbook snatch 


180 


6,366 


48,9 


24. Auto safety check 


126 


4,175 


33J 


25. Prowler 




3,549 


29.3 


26. Auto larceny 


104 


12356 


120,7 


27. False alarm of fire 

28. Arrest— yerving 


86 


1,865 


2L7 


summons 


81 


2,480 


30.6 


29. Dangerous condition 

30. Motor vehicle 


81 


3310 


4S.0 


recovered 


78 


7,211 


98.8 


31. Other felonies 


64 


9359 


149,4 


32. Narcotics 


59 


18382 


230,2 


33 , Found person ........... 


46 


2302 


60.9 


34, Traffic warrants 


40 


713 


17.8 


35, Property recovered .... 


: 85 


1,848 


52J 


36, Rape 


29 


1,622 


55,9 


37, Missing persons 24 

38. Auto accident— lerious 


1,096 


45,7 


injury or death 


13 


2387 


199.0 


39. Attempted suicide .... 


13 


1,056 


81,2 


40. Weapons 


9 


1,298 


144.2 


41. Prostitution 


7 


1,090 


165.7 


42^ Gambling 


7 


813 


116.1 


43 . Homicide 


6 


1.744 


290.6 


44. Suicide 


6 


607 


10L2 


45. ABC violation 


5 


160 


32.0 
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As would be exp» ..led, homicides accounted for 
the largest average time spent per incident (290.6 
minutes) , followed by narcotics investigations and 
auto accidents with serious injury or death. It is 
apparent that ordering incidents by average time 
spent per incident provides a possible rnnking of 
tasks in order of complexity of task. This should 
provide an indication of complexity of the training 
task with at least a clue as to necessary training 
time. Strangely, the “other” category appears as 
No. 1 in frequency of occurrence and as No. 2 in 
total hours devoted to the incident. However, it 
ranks BSth in average time per incident. This 
indicates that although the category was frequently 
recorded, relatively little time (28.B minutes) was 
expended per incident. The “other” category was 
used as a catchall for services which did not fit 
exactly into one of the other 44 categories. It is 
probably safe to assume that if a police officer 
doubted just how to classify an event he dropped 
it into the “other” category. Some examples of 
the “other“ potpourri follow: 

Utility trouble. Electricity, telephone. 

Persons locked out of, or in, apartments, cars. 

Calls for help. Often involving a report of a woman 
screaming; however, the responding officers were 
unable to locate trouble. 

Meet city marshal. Police stand by at eviction 
scenes to prevent trouble between the tenant and 
landlord from developing into violence. 

Stuck elevator. 

Notifications of arrest, injury, or death. 

Meet complainant. Sometimes results from a 
jumbled call where the officers are not certain of 
the nature of the call. 

Licensed premises check. 

Smoke conditions from chimneys and smoke stacks 
in violation of air pollution regulations. 

Meet another unit. 

Auto alarms sounding. 

Stuck auto horn. 

Stray or injured animaL 
Runaway horse, and so on. 

Another 6-month study in the 20th precinct dis- 
closed that 85 percent of a patrolman's time is 
spent on preventive patrol while the remaining 
15 percent is devoted to answering calls for serv- 
ices,^ Of the time devoted to calls for services, LO 
percent is associated with crime while 70 percent 
is noncriminal in nature. Of the “criminar' catc= 



gory, crimes against property consumed the most 
time while, in the “noncriminar' category^ aid to 
sick and injured consumed the most time.® The 
data also reflected that during 1964 and 1965 about 
1,300 mandiours were required to guard the Presi- 
dent of the United States during his visits; and that 
58 men are required year round to guard foreign 
missions and consulates mainly iocated in other 
precincts. 

In his 1969 study of a South Bronx precinct, 
Capt. John F. Skelly analyzed the job of the patrol- 
man and wrote: 

* * * the foot patrolman rarely makes notations about the 
legitimate but minor jobs that he performs--i.e., the visits to 
biisineis premises, the door and glass checks, the advice and 
directions given to citizens in distress, the information given 
to othei' memhers of the department or the members of other 
agencies, the settling of minor disputes on his post, the official 
reports that he prepares, etc.— unless he is worried about the 
presence of a shoo-fly, 

Skeliy divided the tasks of the patrolman (foot 
patrol and motorized patrol were examined sepa^ 
rately) into the following ten categories: 

Patrol and Tasks included building 

checks, preventive patrol, foot patrol by motorized 
patrolmen, and special area patrol. They are best 
described as “routine" patrol to which foot patrol- 
men devoted 55 percent and car crews over S5 
percent of their time. Beat men on the late tour 
(midnight to 8 a.m.) did little else. 

Public seiXfice, —^T'his task covered time spent on 
escorts, aid to sick and injured, referrals and notifi- 
cations, school and church crossings, aid to stranded 
motorists, and aid to distressed residents and pedes= 
trians. 

Patrol z'nueshgaticms.'— Components of this task 
included action taken in burglaries and burglar 
alarms, licensed clubs, assault and robbery, stolen 
cars, suspicious cars and persons, gambling opera- 
tions, youth crimes and cases, and conferences with 
detectives. 

Disputes included family fights, land- 
lord-tenant arguments, taxicab fare disagreements, 
and disorderly groups. 

®John F. Skelly, “Portrait of a Precinct** (Master's thesis, 
John Jay College of Crlininal Justice, the City University of 
New York, January 1969) , p. IIB. 

® Sorrel Wildhorn, "Research on New York City*s Police 
Problems” (report by the Rand Corp., November 1, 1968) . 
p. 7. 
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Aid to other This service included as- 

sistance given to employees of municipal agencies 
and other law enforcement groups. 

Miscellaneous field seiuices, Services included 
transport members of the force, assist members of 
the force, pick up and deliver material, cany the 
mail, transport supervisors to and from the pre- 
cinct, division, and borough commands, and guard 
crime scenes^ 

Enforcement action.— Enforcement included mak- 
ing arrests, and issuing summonses and warnings. 

Kcportmg. —The preparation of reports and 
terns, memorandum book entries, and telephone 
reports to the station house comprised the bulk of 
reporting. 

Community relations.— This item was included 
under category 2, "Public Service." 

Other activity —This category was a catchall for 
miscellaneous activities such as car maintenance, 
unit training, coffee breaks, and meal periods. 

The following table presents a time- study made of 
these tasks. Foot patrol and motorized patrol are 
treated separately and are listed by hours expended 
on the task and by the percentage of total time 
consumed by each task. This study involved only 
18 patrolmen, three sergeants, and one lieutenant. 
The work of the officers was tabulated by 15=minute 
intervals for 3 weeks and was supplemented by 
personal interviews. Due to the brevity of the 
study no attempt is made to evaluate its represen- 
tative character. Hopefully, the study adds knowF 
edge in an area where valid information is scarce. 

A 1963 study of the functions oi the. foot patrol- 
man in the 30th precinct revealed a series of anach- 



Job assignments for patrolmen in 1 precinct 
New York City^ 1969 



Job category 


Foot patrol 


Motorized patrol 


Hours 


Percent Hours 


Percent 


Patrol and observation 


42 


53 


842 


36 


Public service 




17 


166 


17 


Investigations 


3 


4 


118 


12 


Disputes 


1 


1 


34 


4 


Assist other agencies 


0 


0 


28 


3 


Miscellaneous services 


0 


0 


90 


9 


Enforcement 


1 


1 


32 


3 


Reporting 




2 


34 


4 


Community relations 


4 


5 


10 


1 . 


Other 


13 


16 


106 


n 


Total 


80 


100 


960 


100 



Source: John t, Skeily, master^s theils, 1969. 







ronistic duties and rules and procedures related 
to these duties." In performing his duties in the 
well-known broad general categories of preventing 
crime, arresting offenders, enforcing laws, preserv- 
ing the peace, and protecting life and property, the 
fool patrolman carries out the following duties; 

School crossmg duty.— 3 to 5 hours per day, even 
though the department employed 1,250 civilian 
school crossing guards who were paid |1.90 per 
hour in 1963. 

Bank --Banks are guarded for 1 hour 

before opening to opening. This practice was ini- 
tiated in 1955 after robbers entered a bank with 
employees who were reporting for work. The plan 
fails to account for the remainder of the day when 
the bank remains unguarded by police. Nor does 
it consider businesses other dian banks which, it 
would seem, should be entitled to equal protection. 

Messenger services , — The foot patrolman is used 
for a variety of messenger services, including mail 
delivery, and transportation of fingerprint cards 
from the precinct to the identification center. 
Transportation for the latter is by public convey- 
ance. 

Details for public gatherings.— The foot patrol- 
man is utilized for extra details such as parades, 
strikes, political meetings, public assemblies, sport- 
ing events, state visits, and a multitude of other 
events which require specialized police coverage. 

Caretaker for dead human bodies,— Yoot patrol- 
men must guard dead human bodies in cases that 
require the attention of medical examiner. 
Even under nonsuspicious circumstances, where 
competent family members are present, the patrol- 
man must remain with the body until it is re- 
moved to the morgue or released to a mortician. 
The time involved in this duty can range from 2 
to 8 or more hours. 

Caretaker of the mentally disturbed,— Toot pa- 
trolmen guard mentally distrubed persons from 
the time they come to their attention to the time 
they are either admitted or refuged admittance to 
the psychiatric ward. In many cases where the 
subject exhibits violent tendencies this is a legiti- 
mate duty. In many other instances where the sub= 
ject is nonviolent, senile, or disoriented other po- 



Alfred E. Doran, **The Foot Patrol Concept in the New 
York City Police Department.’" (Master's thesis, Bernaid M. 
Baruch School of Business and Public Administration, the 
City University of New York, June 196S) , ch. III. 
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lice services suffer while the police officer remains 
with the patient 

Property protection.-— T'hc foot patrolman guar ' 
recovered stolen vehicles until a tow truck arrives^ 
ostensibly to prevent the vehicle from being re- 
stolen, It would appear that other preventive 
measures could be adopted which %vould free the 
patrolman to return to his general patrol duties, 

A psychological study carried out for the Chicago 
Police Department isolated 20 behavioral require- 
ments in a job analysis for patrolmen that was ad- 
mittedly not all inclusive.® However, the study 
was thought * * to contain many of the at- 
tributes which are crucial to the successful per- 
formance of the patrolman's job.” These essen- 
tial requirements are— 

The ability to react instantly after long peri- 
ods of monotony. 

The ability to exhibit initiative, to use judg- 
ment and imagination in problem solvingj in 
other words to exhibit “st^*_et sense.” 

The ability to know the patrol area, to know 
the normal routine events as well as the un- 
usual behavior patterns of its residents. 

The ability to make the right decision 
quickly. 

The ability to demonstrate mature ju lgment. 

The ability to judge out-of-the-ordinary situ- 
ations. 

Good psychomotor skills, e.g., ability to drive 
a vehicle, fire a weapon, and handle himself 
physically. 

The ability to communicate, orally and in 
writing. 

The ability to act “effectively in extremely 
divergent interpersonal situations." In other 
words, the ability to deal with people ranging 
from criminal to noncriminal. 

The ability to endure physical and verbal 
abuse. 

Exhibit a professional ■ and self-confident 
manner. 

The ability to restore equilibrium to social 
groups; that is, the abijity to restore order 
from disorder. 



® Melany E, Baefir, John E. Furcon, and Ernest C, Froemel, 
"Psychological Assessment of Patrolman QualLficatlons in Rc* 
lation to Field Performance/* (Washington: Superintendent 
of Docutnentfi, Noveiriber 5, 1968) , pp. 7-U. 



The ability to skillfully question partici- 
pants of, as well as witnesses to, a crime or 
incident. 

The ability to take charge of situations, par- 
ticularly emergency situations such as a crime 
or accident. 

The ability to work tinder loose supervision. 

The ability to tolerate stress in its many 
forms. 

The ability to exhibit courage. 

The ability to remain objective. 

The ability to maintain a balanced perspec- 
tive even though being constantly exposed to 
the worst ia human behavior 

The ability to maintain the highest personal 
integrity. 

These 20 personal characteristics pose some im 
teresting questions for the police trainer and the 
academiciari. Can a trainee be instructed in such 
a way as to be made competent in all of these abili- 
ties? Certainly it is possible to train a patrolman 
in the physical geogiaphy of his beat and district 
although it would appear mainly to be a case of 
self-education conducted in the field. However, 
how is one trained to exhibit mature judgment? 
An individual can be taught communication skills 
and questioning skills but how is one taught per- 
sonal courage or a balanced perspective? This is 
not to imply that these skills or attributes cannot 
be taught but only that they are much more ab- 
stract than the usually defined police role. As- 
sistance from professionals will be required to for- 
mulate curriculums and teach in many of these 
abstract areas. 

Generally speaking, the police training curric- 
ulum has been skills oriented. It is, perhaps, time 
to give attention to intangibles such as problem 
solving, use of discretion, use of authority and 
learning the proper role of police in society. 

In his study of the role of the patrolman James 
Q. Wilson stated that his, ***** role is defined 
more by his responsibility for maintaining order 
than by his responsibility for enforcing the law/' ® 
A patrolman does more than simply prevent crime 
and apprehend criminals. He recovers stolen prop- 
erty, directs traffic, provides emergency medical aid, 
gets cats out of trees, checks on the homes of fami- 



® James Q. Wilson, Varieties of Police Behavior (Cambridge, 
^fass.: Harvard University Press, 1968) , p. 16. 



lies on vacation, and helps little old ladies who 
have locked themselves out ol their apartments, 
A sample of citizens' complaint calls to the Syra- 
cuse Police Departnient during the wec t' of June 3 
through 9, 1966 (based on a 20-percent sample of 
a week's calls) illustrates this point as shown in 
the following table: 



Citizens* complaint calls ^ Syracuse ^ N,Y..^ Police 
Department^ June 3-^9, 1966 



Type of call 


Number 




Percent 


Information gathering 




m 


22.1 


Book arid check 


2 




— 


Get a report 


67 




- 


Service 

Accidents, illness, and 




.. 117 


."7,5 


ambulance calls 


42 




— 


Animals 


8 




— 


Assist a person 


1 




- 


Drunk person 


8 




— 


Escort vehicle 


3 




— 


Fire, powerline or tree down 
Lost or found person 


26 






or property 


28 




— 


Property damage 


6 




— 


Order inaintenance 




. 94 


30.1 


Gang disturbance 


50 




— 


Family trouble 


23 




— 


Assault, fight 


9 




— 


Investigation 


8 




— 


Neighbor trouble 


4 




- 


Law enforcement 




- 32 


10.3 


Burglary in progress 


9 




- 


Check a car 


5 




— 


Open door, window 


8 




— 


Prowler : 


6 




— 


Make an arrest 


4 




— 


Totals 




, Sli' 


100.0 


Source’ James Q. Wilson, 


'Varieties of 


Police 


Behavior," 



Harvard University Press^ 1968. 

Approximately 20 percent of these calls required 
the officer to get information, about one- third of 
the calls were for service, and only about one-tenth 
pertained to law enforcement as such. 

Characteristics Common to Police Duties 

Whether the police function is divided into B2, 
16, 45, or X number of specific duties, an analysis 
of these duties will reveal that most involve a 
whole series of common incidents. This fact has 
an important bearing on police training as it re- 
lates to police work. 



A patrolman learns of an incident requiring his 
services in one of two ways. He cither witnesses 
the incident oi he is called to the incident. Patrol- 
men, detectives, plainclothesmen, and supervisors 
all face exactly the same problem in responding 
to calls, to get there as fast and safely as possible. 
Here then is a phase of training that applies to all 
policemen no matter what role he is performing 
at the time. Policemen who drive or operate ve- 
hicles (cars, scooters, trucks, motorcycles, and even 
helicopters) must be trained in their use. The 
foot patrolman must be trained in his approach 
to a specific action. As an example, he must be 
told not to run up six flights of stairs to quell a 
disturbance. The winded patrolman will be in- 
effective in cases where additional physical de= 
mands are encountered. 

What other elements do most of the patrolman's 
duties have in common? How can training be ap- 
plied to these similar duties? 

Once the patrolman arrives at the scene of the 
incident, be it a homicide or a traffic collision, he 
must — 

Protect the scene; 

Detain participants and witn> 2 sses; 

Seach for and recover evidence; 

Take required reports; 

Possibly effect an arrest; 

Aid injured; and 

Clear the scene. 

From what would the scene be protected? Peo- 
ple, including other officers— so training in how to 
deal with people is indicated. Detention of par- 
ticipants and witnesses also requires the ability to 
deal with people. Witnesses often must be per- 
suaded of their value as witnesses. Interviewing 
requires listening. There are techniques which can 
be learned which will increase a person's effective- 
ness as a listener. The successful search and re- 
covery of evidence not only requires training in 
criminalistics but also in the rules of evidence. 
The preparation of required reports requires abili- 
ties that can be improved by training; abilities such 
as penmanship, spelling, composition. Ability to 
deal with people also is required in the taking of 
reports since much of what an officer reports is 
what he has been told by witnesses and participants. 
Effecting the arrest, again, requires the ability to 
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deal with people. Aiding injured requires first-aid 
training and also requires some understanding of 
psychology. Finally, clearing the scene involves 
leaving the area so that the people using it will 
be inconvenienced as little as possible. Almost 
every duty, job, role of the policeman involves in* 
teraction with other people. The need for train- 
ing in human interaction cannot be stressed enough. 

2.2 Attltudinal Research 

The Coinmunity View of the Police Role 

A 1968 Vera Institute study of the Neisr York 
City Police Department revealed that none of the 
14 police-community relations activities studied re- 
ceived a great amount of acceptance. Neither clid 
they receive outright rejection by the community. 
Interestingly, a majority o£ patrolmen who work 
in areas which utilize the community council pro- 
gram believe that the program is fairly well ac- 
cepted by the public, with organized sports activi- 
ties for youth receiving the most acceptance.^® 

The fact that the police are more optimistic 
about their community relations programs than 
the study indicates that they should be, is probably 
explained by the natural lack of objectivity that 
one has of one's own efforts. However, an im- 
provement in communications between the police 
and the community would probably remedy the 
difficulty. The correlation between police and corn- 
munity attitudes in this field must necessarily be 
high. Anything else would indicate that the police 
are giving to the community something that the 
community does not want. New York City Police 
are aware of the importance of the community 
relations problem within their city and they v. ish 
to do something about it. 

A recent public opinion survey in Hamilton 
Township, Mercer County, N.J., asked two rele- 
vant questions. What do people believe the police 
should do and what do people consider important 
in police service? According to the survey, police 
functions ranked in the following order of im- 
portance: 



'*PoHce-Cemmunlty Relations— A Survey Among New 
York City Patrolmen*'— A stuuy for the New York City Police 
Department and Vera Institute of Justice. (Report of Opinion 
Research Coip., Princeton, N.J., August 1968) . p. vi. 

»» Ralph Green, op, cit., pp. IS-l?, 



Advise, warn, or airest 
youngsters 
Preserve evidence 
Stop and question 
AiTcst 

Goad community 
relations 
Crowd control 
Search crime scenes 
Interview victims and 
vitnesses 

Issue traffic tickets 
Search and question 
prisoners 

Make written reports 
Testify 
Inspect places 
First aid 

Give information 
Mentally disturbed 
persons 

Naturally, any generalization based on the above 
listing outside of Hamilton Township, should be 
made with care. However, this effort should be 
considered as a start toward a more complete com* 
pilation of community attitudes toward police, and, 
supplemented by studies of communities through- 
out the Nation, a pattern of community expecta* 
tions should emerge which will aid the police 
trainer in developing meaningful and useful police 
training curriculums. 

The Policeman*s View of His Role 
The Vera Institute of Justice study in New York 
City indicates that patrolmen feel that leniency on 
the part of the courts has damaged their effective- 
ness. The Mapp decision and the Miranda dech 
sioti are particularly resented. “Half the patrol- 
men also say the Civilian Complaint Review Board 
has impaired the efficient performance of their 
duties a p’eat deal.” 

The stop and frisk law and the Patrolmen's 
Benevolent Association are regarded favorably by 
the policeman. However, he has little confidence 
in established grievance systems. 

By and la^e patrolmen are dissatisfied with the 
amount of backing they receive from the depart- 
ment. They feel they lack the authority to do 
their job as the community would have them dp 

''Police -Community Relations," op. dt„ p. vH. 



Drunks and alcoholics 
Rescue lost persons 
Recover property 
Control traffic 
Assist motorists 
Give directions 
Guard visitors, 
property 
Refer citizen's 
complaints 
Public nuisances 
Election day 
Escort parades 
School crossings 
Check business licenses 
Help people who lost 
keys 

Family disputes 
Pick up stray dogs 
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The pairoliTian sees a general trend toward 
permissiveness in society whidi results in leniency 
in the administraiion ol justice. He sci s this attn 
tude as the opposite to the aggressive action he be- 
lieves will do a better job of jjrevcntion of serious 
crimes, hi general, patrolmen believe that the pub- 
lic wants moie aggressive law enforceinent and they 
believe police-coiiimunity reiations would improve 
if rnore police protection could be provided, par- 
ticularlv by foot patrols. 

Patrolmen foci that the end result of a police- 
community relations j^rogram is to develop better 
public imderstanding of the police role in the 
maintenance of law and order. It woi d seem, 
however, just as important for the police to develop 
a better undersianding of the community and its 
attitudes toward the police role in the maintenance 
of law and order. 

In bla<^k and Puerto Rican areas the opinion of 
patrolmen is divided on whether or not the public 
wants greater minority representation amo?ig the 
patrolmen assigned to the minority areas. 

Although a majority of patrolmen feel that peo- 
ple in their area have at least “a fair amount^' of 
respect for the police, 43 percent of police polled 
felt that people in their area have little or no re- 
spect for the police. Many patrolmen think that 
the police vocation receive.s less public resoect tliari 
other public service occupations. Of nine occu- 
pations listed, 46 percent of the police polled felt 
that none were less re.spected than the police. The 
vast majority of patrolmen feel that the public 
does liot understand the job of the police. This 
lack of understanding leads the public to place um 
realistic demandi upon the police. 

Police believe that the public is critical of the 
slowness of police action; the public wants less at- 
tention paid to minor violations; the public favors 
legalized gambling but does not favor legalized 
marijuana or homosexuality; the public is satisfied 
with police aid to sick and injured; the public 
wants more policemen assigned to their communi- 
ties; and the public’s chief criticism of the police 
concerns the alleged police failure to prevent seri- 
ous crime. 

Nearly half of the policemen interviewecl believe 
that the public thinks that policen*en should be 
of the same racial and ethnic background as the 
public they serve. However, the majority believe 

However, for a differem viewpoint cf, Skelly, p. 12S. 



that tliL* public h satisfied uuth the proportions of 
blacks and Puerto Ricans now on the force. Tlie 
majority also believe that the public is satisfied 
with the way citizen com|ilaints against the police 
are now handled. Addilionally, no public criticism 
of tlic actions of off-duLy policemen is seen. The 
police believe ilTcy arc unjustly blamed by the pub- 
lic for the failures of utlier city departments. These 
criticisms are concentrated prii. arily 'n low social- 
income areas. 

Polic:emen cite a variety of reasons for public 
hostility toward the jJoHce, / mong the cited rea- 
sons are— 

The public feeling that it can get away with 
being hostile toward police; 

General hostility toward autl^ority of any 
kind; 

A tendency to blame police for many of so- 
ci e t y 's prob I ems; 

Past unhappy ex.pericnce.s with police; 

The communication of unhappy experiences 
that others have had with the police; 

Outside agitators; 

People who take their troubles out on po= 
lice; 

The re.sults of drinking; 

The results of drugs or narcotics; 

Police inability to reduce crime; and 

Police inability to solve a greater percentage 
of crimes. 

Approximately one-half of the patrolmen inter- 
viewed believe that the public understands their 
problems; few patrolmen, however, believe that the 
public is enthusiastic about policc=community re- 
in tion.s programs, youth sports activities excepted. 

Three out of four patrolmen believe that the 
public lias reason to commend the police for the 
job they a: e doing and furthermore most patrolmen 
feci little or no reason for public criticism. 
Strangely, howeveri most patrolmen feel they would 
receive little or no help from the public if their 
lives were in danger. Patrolmen see less permissive- 
ness toward lawbreakers as the moat helpful step 
toward improved police-community relations. The 
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table belcnv is a compilation of j^olice answers to 
the question: “In view of the attitudes you have de- 
scribed and your own experience as a policeman, 
how lielpful do you think each of the ideas listed 
below would be in improving relations between 
the police and the peo|)Ie in your area?" 



Total patrohnen 
(percent) ^ 





Not 


Not at 


Very Fairly 


too 


all 


helpful helpful 


helpful 


helpful 



Less leniency ou the part 
of the courts 


... 82 


r> 


2 


B 


EiiuCiUing the public on 
the . oIc of die police 


.... fiO 


24 


8 


.5 


Stricter niifoice’iieiit of 
the law by tii«r police 


.... 60 


20 


12 


5 


Longer assignments in 
one area so the police 
can get to know the 
people beltei\=..„ 


... 49 


25 


13 


10 


Assigning more police 

to the area .. 


.... 34 


29 


20 


13 



Having policemen of the 
saine racial and ethnic 
background as the 



people in their area... 


.... 23 


25 


27 


22 


Community relution.s 
programs 


.... 21 


49 


19 


8 


Giving police more 
training in human 
relations and 
psychology 


... la 


36 


28 


17 


More police involvement 
in housing and 
sanitation problems.. . ..... 


... 4 


7 


SO 


56 


Use of name plates 
identifying the police........ 


.... 2 


3 


16 


76 



Source: Vera Institute of Justtee. 



Not only do patrolmen believe that court leni- 
ency has reduced their job effectiveness, they also 
believe it has caused a deterioration in their rela- 
tionships with the community. The following 
compilation signifies the police attitude to the 
question: “In your opinion, to what extent, if any, 
does each of the following impair the efficient per- 
formance of your duties?" 



* Percent expiessing no opiniou is not shown. 







Total patrolmen 
(percent) * 





A great 
deal 


A fair 
amount 


Very 

little 


Not at 
all 


A tendency toward 
leniency on tiic pan 
of the courts 


.... 84 


8 


2 


2 


The Mapp decision which 
forbids the use of 
illegally obtained 
evidence; i.e., evideiice 
.secured during an illegal 
.search or seized under 
illegal circumstances 


52 


24 


13 


6 


The Civilian Complaint 
Review Board .................. 


52 


21 


15 


8 


The decision 

which requires police to 
advise diose in custody 
of their nght to remain 
silent and to have an 
attorney 


.... 41 


25 


18 


n 



Source: Vera Institute of Justice, 



The stop and frisk law and the PBA were seen, 
by patrolmen, as being more helpful than depart- 
ment grievance procedures. To the Cjuestion “How 
helpful do you think each of the following is in re- 
ducing the pressures of your work?" the police 
replied as follows: 

Total patrolmen 

(percent) - 

Not Not at 



Very Fairly too all 
helpful helpful helpful helpful 



Thesujp and frisk law 


... 42 


28 


16 


8 


Representation by your 
line organization 
(PBA) 


.... 41 


29 


17 


7 


The informal means 
afforded of discussing 
your problems with 
your supervisors and 
commanding officer 


.... 24 


31 


21 


17 


The formal departmental 
grievance inachinery ........ 


.. 19 


20 


30 


25 



Souix:e: Vera Institute of Justice. 



In his classic 1951 study of department X, 
William Westley described the police perception of 
how the public regards the police as follows: 

The policeman divides the public into five general categor- 
ies, according to the way he thinks they feel about him, the 
way in w’hich he must approach them in order to obtain 
respect, their political power, -.id their reference to his aiins. 

' percent expressing no opinion is not shown. 
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The groups then form a rough conti iuum ranging from the 
child who is thought to like tlie police, to react to kindness, 
to have poUtical power, and to have reference to the aims of 
the police only in his status as a future citizen, through the 
better class of p;*ople, the slum dwellers and the Negroes, to 
tlic criminal w’ho is tliought to hate the police, to have no 
political powx?r, to ivhom force is the only intelligible lan- 
guage, and who is useful to the police as he is apprehended 
and convicted,^* 

Further, William Westley found that the police 
regard “respect for the police*’ as so important they 
are willing to exert their power to preserve it, even 
if the use of this power itself approaches the unlaw= 
fuL In fact, the “maintenance of respect for the 
police*' is characterized as one of the two "major 
occupational norms of the police.” 

Seventy- four patrolmen in department X were 
asked by Westley to define incidents where they 
would feel justified in “roughing a man up.” 
Thirty mine percent felt that this procedure would 
be proper in cases of disrespect for the police. This 
“# # # supports the thesis that the maintenance of 
respect for the police is a niajoi orientation of the 
police.” 

The symboh to the patrolman of department X, 
of disrespect to the police is the “wise guy.” A 
method of handling this individual is described in 
the following response: 

* • * for exam pie when you !itop a feilo^v for routine 
questioning. Say a wise guy, and he starts talking back to you 
and telling you you arc no good and that sort of thing. You 
know you can take a man in on a disorderly conduct charge 
but you can practically never make it stick. So ^vhat you do 
in a case like that is to egg the guy on until he makes a 
remark where you can justi/iably slap him and then if he 
fights back you can call it resisting arrest. 

William Westley points out that the policeman 



the officer knows he cannot legally do a thing to 
the man, he detezmires a wey to punish him and 
still keep himself out of trouble. 

Although tlie police in department X seemed 
sensitive to public opinion concerning the use of 
force, they exhibited lack of sensitivity in their 
method of achieving respect. Their attitude was 
one of demanding resnect. Respect would be 
taught to those who failc i to exhibit proper respect. 

Violence was al.so condoned when the police were 
sure of the guilt of the suspect, particularly if the 
alleged crime was a sex crime. This attitude can 
be summed up as follows: “The offender had used 
violence and it was violence that he deserved in 
return.” The policeman is a cyn c living in a 
hostile world, according to this stud) of depart- 
ment X. To protect himself, the policeman lives 
in a secret world of police solidarity. He feels de- 
graded and inferior (70 percent of department X 
members interviewed stated they would not want 
their sons to become policemen) , looks for the 
selfish motive, feels rejected, and consequently in- 
tensifies his need for self-assertion, which becomes 
articulate as a need for maintaining respect for the 
police. 

Another study, however, develops information 
from a different perspective which tends to counter- 
balance Westley’s excessively “force oriented” 
police. New York City patrolmen tested in a re- 
cent study tlid not strongly concur that disrespect 
shown to the police is justification, by itself, for the 
use of force. The following table shows the re- 
sponses in this area. A recapitulation of answers 
to the question, “Most officers agree that some force 
IS necessary and justified when a citizen insults and 



feels the need to punish this individual. Although curses a police officer,” is as follows; 



Year in academy and tiiiie tested 


Strongly 

agree 

(percent) 


Agree 

(perceiu) 


Uncertain 

(percent) 


Disagree 

(percent) 


Strongly 

disagree 

(percent) 


Total 


1961: 


End of training 


5 


33 


28 


28 


6 


100.0 




2 yearr in field 


4 


44 


10 


39 


3 


IQO.O 


1962: 


Start of training 


2 


25 


1.5 


50 


8 


100.0 




End of training 


3 


23 


18 


49 


7 


100.0 


1963: 


1 year in field 


1 


34 


10 


45 


4 


100.0 




3d month of training 


2 


30 


15 


46 


7 


100.0 




4ih month of training ...... 


- - * 4 


SI 


19 


43 


a 


100.0 



Source: John H. McNamara in "The Police* Six Sociological Essays," ed. by David J. Bordua (New York; John WUey & Sons, 1967). 



William Westley, ’’The Police: A Sociological Study of Law, 
Custom and Morality” (doctoral dissertation, DepartmeuL of 
Sociology, the University of Chicago, 1951), pp. 175-179. 



’"•John H. McNamara, "The Police; Six Sociological 
Essays," ed. by David J. Bordua (New York: John Wiley Sc 
Sons, 1967) , p. 213. 
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The hiCL th:n a j oliceman‘s altitude toward his 
role can rhange over time— caii vary with his experi- 
ence and backgroiincl— is illustrated by Arthur 
NTc-’erriofior’s study ol police cynicism.’''* The 
police reciuit will be less cynical than the experi- 
enced patrolman. The new recruit will be less 
cynical than the more seasoned recruit. Superior 
officers will be less cynical than patrolmen (cyni- 
cism being a defense against rrustration) . Patrol- 
men witii a college education will be more cynical 
than those without. Patrolmen with preferred 
details will be less cynical than those without. Foot 
patrolmen will be more tyaical than those who are 
assigned to other duties. Patrolmen who receive 
awards will be less cynical than those who do not. 
Jewish patrohnen will be more cynical than non- 
Jewish patrolmen (the assumption being that the 
Jewish tradition stresses success in the professions) , 
Members of the youth division will be less cynical 
than members of the vice division. Finally, middle- 
class patrolmen will be less cynical than patrolmen 
coming from the working class. 

The degree of cynicisrn that a patrolman feels 
toward his work will increase in proportion to his 
iengtli of service up to about 5 years. From 5 to 
10 years it will level oh and, finally, at 17 or 18 
years (a|>proaching retirement) cynicism will be 
reduced. Arthur Niederholfer defines the prelimi- 
nary stages of cynicism, at the recruit level, as 
"pseudocynicism.’' His second stage, "romantic 
cynicism,'* reached in the first 5 years, is particu- 
larly damaging because the most idealistic members 
of the force are most susceptible to this cynicism. 
The third stage, "aggressive cynicisrn," occurs near 
the Hkyear point and is marked by resentment and 
hostility. Finally, in the last few years of his career, 
"resigned cynicism" replaces the former, more 
blatant type. This detachment may be passive and 
apathetic or express itself as a form of mellow, if 
mild, good will. It accepts and comes to terms 
tvith the flatvs of the system. 

Another study analyzes the trait images that are 
defined by police recruits (in three stages of train- 
ing) , Police Academy instructors, detective candi- 
dates, and superior officers. Forty desirable 
personality traits were selected. These traits were 
those expressed by 60 randomly selected New York 
City Police Department sergeants. The traits were 

Arthur Niederhoffer, ‘'Bi?hin(l The Shield” (Garden City: 
Doubleday & Co.» .inc., 1967) . 



expressed as "those personal qualities con sii tilting 
a ‘good* policeman."’* 

1 he following is taken from a ait Image 
Survey ’ questionnaire, 

TRAIT IMAGE SURVEY 

This (Uiestioniuiire is pan of a larger research projeci in 
which wc hope lo find out .vliai qualities distinguisii the best 
possible policenuiii. 

Your answers will he regarded as confidential. Thank you 
for your cooperation. 

Please fill in the following background infoniuUion. 

Name: — Date__ 

A. 

\. Date of appoiimneiu . - — 2 . Rank__ 

3. Years of service: Ptl. Sgi._^ Capl.__ Higher___ 

4. Present assignment: How Loiig: _ — 

5. Any minplaints? How nuiiiy? 

G. Any ^;u-;>rfls 

7. Major previous occu^ia lions — How long? 

B. 

S. Sex 9, Age 10. Social Status. — 

(single or married) 

11. Number of years in school — — ^ 

12. Ethnic hackgroimd — - - 

13. College graduate Major field. 

Type of Degree 

14. ChaduaLC work Major field, ^ 

4'ype of Degree 



William Wetteroth, "Variations in Trait Images of Oc= 
cupaciona! Choice Among Police Rercruits Before and After 
Basic Training Experience,” (master's thesis, Psychology De- 
partment, Brooklyn College, 1964), "The Center for Law En- 
forcement Research Information,'’ Washington, D.C.: Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, (vol. 1, No. 3, 
autumn, 1965) , p. 29, 
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INSTHUCnONS 

L Read over the following list completely. 

2. Select 10 qualities which you believe to be essential in a 
good policeman. 

3. Indicate the order of iinportance by placing a number 

(1-10) in the space next to the quality selected, is most 

important, :^2 is next in importance, etc. 

4. If you think some quality of importance has been omitted, 
write it in one of the spaces provided under *'Other”, and 
indicate its numerical order as above. 



Dedication 

_Air of authority 

Even tempered 

- Efficient 

Good health 

Common Sense 

- -_ EmotiQnal maturity 

Respect for superiors 

^.Physical strength 

^Honesty 

___^Knowledge of the 
police job 

^Leadership 

R eligious 

Friendly 

Well trained 

Practical 

^Not naive 

_^___„Studious 

_ Reliability 

W ell educated 

O the r 



^Aler tness 

Self reliance 

Initiative 

Cooperation 

^Appearance 

_ . Courtesy 

Intelligence 

Sense of humor 

Patience 

T olerance 

_ Courage 

Compassion 

_ Discretion 

- Good family 
background 

Sobriety 

_ - - Integrity 

Morality 

R esponsibility 

^Pleasant personality 

Industrious 



Before the actual beginning of training, recruits 
selected the following traits ranked in order of 
importance: 



1. Alertness 

2. Honesty 

3. Job knowledge 

4. Common sense 



5. Intelligence 

6. Dedication 

7. Appearance 

8. Weil trained 



At the end of their formal academy training the 
recruits were tested again and the traits were 
ranked as follows: 



1, Alertness 5, Intelligence 

2 . Honesty 6. Appearance 

3. Courage 7. Well trained 

4, Common sv°nse 

Finally, at the end of the 9-month probationary 
period, 5 months of which had been devoted to 
field experience, the test was again administered. 
Two important changes took place. Job knowledge 
was added to the list; and courage was dropped, 
indicating, perhaps, that a period of field training 
had emphasized the importance of occupational 
information. Concomitantly, exposure to the 
danger involved in actual job performance had, 
evidently, reduced its perceived imporr.ance, thus 
relegating courage to a position of lesser selection 
frequency. 

The study made in connection with this present 
research project examines the change that takes 
place in the occupational image of the same group 
over a lengthy period of some 10 years of practical 
experience. As in most longitudinal studies, the 
effect of social change over the intervening period 
must be separated from the effect of occupational 
experience, the variable under evaluation. This 
is particularly true of a study which purports to 
measure the police image. The past decade, with 
its civil rights upheaval has seen major changes in 
the role of the police officer. His tact, discretion, 
and human relations expertise have supplanted his 
law enforcement functions to the extent that schoF 
arly civilian students of police science now describe 
him as primarily a “peace keeper"' rather than a 
“law enforcer," It would be reasonable to expect 
that, with this variation in public perception, the 
current police applicant would view his anticipated 
occupational role much as does the public of which 
he is a member and, to a leaser extent, in terms of 
his anticipated police career. Similarly, but to a 
lesser extent, it would be expected that the occupa= 
tional image of the experienced police officer, since 
he has interacted with the public over the period of 
social change, would be affected by the role the 
public has created for him. 

Thus, two major questions are raised in the pres‘ 
ent study: Does a lengthy period of police experh 
ence alter the early opinions of an individual about 
the personal qualities required for effective job 
performance? If so. to what extent is the change 
attributable to an altered public image of the funr- 
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tion rather than c national experience? The 
answer to the first t. lion is sought by analyzing 
responses to the checklist administered now^ for 
the fourth time, to 10-year veterans and observing 
variations between their present responses and 
those on the three administrations during their 
earlier police careers. The second question relate 
ing to the effect of social factors is answered by 
testing a current recruit group at time of entrance 
to the academy. To the extent that differences in 
the veterans' present choices vary in concordance 
with those of the current neophytes, the change 
may be attributable to a general public change in 
attitude. Changes in veterans* responses in a fash- 
ion discordant with those of the new group may be 
attributed to occupational experience. 

Survey Methodology 

Several refinements in the statistical methodology 
were employed in the present study. The sensitiv- 
ity of the scale was enhanced by awarding differ- 
ential values to the various ranks selected in the 
summary scoring. The previous method had sim- 
ply scored the trait a value of one if selected and a 
zero if not seiected. The rank value differentiation, 
too, created a myriad of fine discriminations in the 
statistical expectancies for each choice. Therefore, 
the chi square formula, which depends upon the 
difference between expected and observed frequen- 
cies,^* was discarded and a model utilizing the 
normal distribution was substituted. This method 
simply compared the differences between the arith- 
metic mean selection frequency of each trait, after 
allowing tor appropriate rank values. Thus, the 
trait selected as first choice received a value of 40, 
second choice 39, and so on to the 1 0th choice, 
which received a value of Bl. 

After summing and averaging the scores, those 
traits which had been selected with significant fre- 
quency; i,€, greater than chance probability, were 
identified and discussed. The differences between 
administratioLis were determined by a statistical 
forraula knov^n as the *'t*‘ test which, similarly, 
indicates those which changed to a degree greater 
than chance. 



The chi square rationale is explained in considerable 
detail In most texts. on statistical methodology. The reader 
is r^iferred to Edwards, Allen L., “Experimen,.al Design in 
Psychological Research,” New York, Rinehart k Co., 1950. 



One difference in the recruit subject population 
should be noted. In the earlier study there were 
40 who had taken all three previtnis tests. During 
the intervening decade, nine had left, the depart- 
ment for various reasons; thus, oiily 31 remained 
available for testing on this, the fourth adminis- 
tration. In ordei that the observed change might 
reflect a precise measure of difference between iden- 
tical individuals, the choices of the nine missing 
subjects were eliminated from all four administra- 
tions. Thus, two changes in methodology are 
incorporated into the present study, which might 
alter the previous resuka as well as affect the pres- 
ent findings; namely, the differential values for 
rank order of choice and the exclusion of nine 
subjects” responses previously Included. 

Results of Survey 

The first comparison in the tabulation of survey 
results concerns the answer to the second question; 
namely, the effect of the social changes during the 
past decade on the choices of presem day police 
recruits. An entering class of 246 recruits was 
tested, that of JUily 1? 1968. The following table 
lists the 10 traits most frequently selected by this 
group and, for comparison, the 10 most popular 
choices of the 1959 group at the time of their en- 
trance into the department. The data are calcu- 
lated by the revised inethodolcgy previously 
described and the numerical values awarded the 
traits represent the arithmetic mean average at- 
tained out of a maximum of 40. 



10 traits most frequently chosen hy recruits of 
1959 and July 1968 



1959 

Trait 


Average 


July 1968 

Trait 


Average 


Alertness 


80.S2 


Alertness 


32,24 


Job knowledge .... 


30.19 


Job knowledge 


29,19 


Honesty ^ 


.. 27,73 


Honestv 


.. 27.07 


Common sense 


....... 27.44 


Well trained .. 


26.54 


Dedication 


26.87 


Dedication 


. ... 26,08 


Intelligence 


....... 26.10 


Common sense ......... 


..... 25.5S 


Respect superiors ... 


25.45 


Intelligence 


24.33 


Well trained 


24.63 


Responsibility 


24.18 


Appearance 


.. .... 24.29 


Courage ... .......... ...... 


24.14 


Reliability 


22.52 


Appearance 


22.99 



The traits selected at entrance by the two groups, 
appointed 10 years apart, show a remarkable simi- 
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larity, almost identicaL True, the rank order shows 
a trifling variation, but none of the changes in rank 
have statistical significance.^^ If reliability and re- 
sponsibility are regarded as similar in definition, 
they may have been interchanged without altering 
th e overall intent or the subjects. '‘Courage/* too, 
was omitted from the 1959 recruits' selections, hav- 
ing averaged only 21.29; however, the difiference 
here, as in the above case, was also below the 5- 
percent level, the t score L :ing L52.-^ The values 
of these traits are not given in the table on page 26 
for the group which did not accord them prefer^ 
ence. ‘'llcsponsibility” averaged 21.29 in the 1959 
group. This differed from the 1968 value at the 
1.54 level. "Reliability** with the 1968 group av- 
eraged 22.83 and the significance of the difference 
was only 0.178. Therefore, even without according 
the traits similar definition, neither difference 
reached the 1.96 value required for the 5-percent 
confidence level. 

One difference is significant, however. ‘‘Respect 
for Superiors," which received a value of 25.45 with 
the earlier group, was accorded an average of only 
21-28 by the 1968 recruits. This difference was 
significant at the 5-percent level, the t score being 
2.38. This may reflect a genera' trend among pres- 
ent day youth to regard persons In authority with 
a tinge of contempt, or, perhaps, the philosophy of 
a generation ago which may have accorded auto= 
matic respect to age and authority. The test for 
the effect of social change, then, showed a minimal 
influence on the occupational image of entering 
policemen, it being limited to the current problem 
of youth with authority figures. A later test, not 
reported here, following 8 months' field experience, 
resulted in a Jgnificant increase in "respect for 
superiors** {t - 2.54) , the average choice being 
23.43, a value which would have included the trait 
ill the select 10. They learned. 

The primary objective of this study is, of course, 
to anstver the first question posed; namely, does a 
relatively lengthy 10-year period of occupational 
experience serve to change the opinion of police- 
men about their ideal occupational image as ex- 



pressed by trait preferences? As indicated previ- 
ously, the expcAimental group of recruits appointed 
in 1959, their number now reduced to 31, were 
tested at the time of entering the occupation; again, 
at the termination of their 4 months of training at 
the academy, and a third time, after 9 months 
tenure, following their first 5 months of field experi- 
ence. The change observed was considerably smaller 
than previous experimental evidence on the effects 
of tlie intake of additional occupational informa- 
tion would have led us to expect. One possible 
explanation of the relative durability of the occu- 
pational stereotype may be found in the notion 
that the lifetirne careers, such as doctor, lawyer, 
policeman, nurse, and the .Uke, frequently form the 
basis of childi en's games. As such, they become so 
familiar to individuals at an early age th^t their 
occupational image becomes stereotyped and may 
persist even under a forced reappraisal such as the 
trait checklist, and in spite of some actual job ex- 
perience, Obviously, a year of police experience, 
including both early training and field work, 
failed to alter the early impressions of the police 
recruits under study to any appreciable extent. 
The effects of 10 years* experience, however, are 
delineated in the table on the following page. 

The differences between the three different tests 
given the 1959 class are not identical with the re- 
sults reported earlier in this chapter owing to 
changes in statistical methodology and the differ- 
ence in the content of the group. Only one sig= 
nificant change occurred between the first two 
administrations of the test. "Dedication** was re- 
duced in value from 26.9 to 2L6 and does not even 
appear among the highest 10 traits on the results 
of the past administration. This difference is 
significant at the 5-percent level (^^1.99). Other 
changes were decreases in "respect for superiors" 
(t = 1.66) and "job knowledge" (t = 1.84) . Both 
of the latter changes, although substantial, did not 
reach the 5-percent level of statistical significance. 
An increase was noted in the choice of "courtesy," 
but, as in the case of the previous two traits, it did 
not reach the required level of significance* 



’‘'Tlie lenii, “Statistical Significance” refers to a difference 
of siifricieiit magnitude to rule ciiu* for the most part, the 
prohiibility that it could have occurred by chance. 

An csplunaiiou of 't' scores and their values will be found 
in Giifriii, John I., “Statistics: Methods and Applications,” 
New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1962, 



10 most frequently selected traits (recriiits appointed October 1959) 



Test 1 

(at appointment) 


Test 2 
(after academic 


training) 


Tests 
(5 months in 


field) 


Test 4 

(after 1 0 years' experience) 


Trait 


Avenigo 


Trak 


Average 


Trait 


Average 


Trait 


Average 


Alertness 


30.32 


Alertness 


32.76 


Alertness 


31.86 


Honesty 


31.95 


Job knowledge .......... 


30J9 


Intelligence 


29.82 


Coininon sense ... 


30.69 


Common sense ....... 


..... 31.02 


Honesty 


27-73 


Honesty ................ 


.......... 27.44 


Honesty 


......... 28.50 


Dedication 


... 28,29 


Comnion sense 


.... 27.44 


Well trained 


27.24 


IiUelligencc 


27.23 


Job knowledge 


27.71 


Dedication 


.... 20.87 


Conanon sense .. 


26.98 


Job knowledge ..... 


27.19 


Alertneis ................... 


..... 25.69 


Intelligence 


.... 26.10 


Courtesy ......... 


... 25.10 


Well trained .. ...... 


.. .. ... 20.37 


Integrity 


..... 24.36 


Respect superiors .... 


...., 25.45 


Job knowledge .... 


25.15 


Appearance 


25.00 


Emotional maturity 


. .. 24.26 


Well trained 


.... 24.63 


Appearance .......... 


.... 25.00 


Courage ....... ......... 


24,17 


Well trained ........... 


... . 24.16 


/A ppearance 


.... 24.30 


Courage 


24.65 


Courtesy 


24.15 


Intelligence 


..... 24.08 


Reliability 


.... 22,52 


£fficieitcy .............. 


23.02 


Reliability 


......... 23.71 


Initiailve ............. ... 


.. .. 23.48 



No trait changed significantly between tests two 
and three, the period ot field service, “Coopera- 
tion’' (^=1,66) and “physical strength” {t — L80) ^ 
neither of which appear among the top 10, showed 
substantial decreases, but since neither had received 
a high degree of acceptance on either test, the s‘ig= 
nificance of the change must be conjecturaL 

The differences, of course, which are of primary 
concern are those which appear on the fourth test 
after 10 years police experience. A striking change 
took place in the popularity of “alertness.” After 
having maintained a consistent first place on all 
previous tests and having been chosen at a statisti- 
cally significant level in all three cases, “alertness” 
was relegated to fifth choice by the veterans and 
not even accorded acceptance at the B^percent level. 
Similarly important is the emergence of “emotional 
maturity” to a position of prominence. The trait, 
which had averaged only 18.5 on the administration 
following early field experience, was accorded a 
value of 24.2 by the veteran patrolmen, not quite 
enough to reach a statistically significant level, but, 
being chosen seventh, it was within the highest 10 
choices. “Dedication,’’ which had failed to reach 
visible popularity in the two tests subsequent to 
entrance, reappeared strongly in third place, its 
2B.3 average being significant at the lO^percent 
level. The change between test S and test 4 
{t — 1.73) approached significance. 

Two changes occurred in traits which did not 
reach a significant popularity level on any previous 
test, “even tempered” {t = 1.96) and “compassion” 
(t - 2.50) . The latter changes are important be- 
cause their increase in choice frequency is signifi- 
cant and they are in the direction which would be 
expected in the light of changing times. 







“Integrity” was included in the top 10, but fell 
slightly short of the required significance level 
The importance of the en :rgenee of “integrity” as 
a choice is underlined by the selection of “honesty” 
for first place and at the 1 -percent level of choice, 
and by the return to favor of “dedication,” a quah 
ity which had been relatively neglected since the 
preappointment test. It is worth mentioning, how- 
ever, that “dedication” was also selected by the 
recruits in 1968. 

A trend towaid more humanitarian traits is ob- 
servable in the changes between test 3 and test 4 
and this trend is clearly evident in the table uiat 
follows: 



Variations in choice frequency 
between test 3 and test 4 



Iricrease 


Decrease 


Honesty 


Appearance. 

Alertness.^ 


Uefiiratiml . 


Integrity - 


.............. Intelligence. 


Emotional maturity^ 

Compassion^ - 

Fvpn temnerGd^ - 


Well trained, 

Reliability. 

_ __ Courae^e.^^ 





It is apparent that the decreases occurred in 
traits which reflect the police officer’s image pre- 
xlominantly as that of a law enforcement officer. 
These are the action oriented variables, the so- 
called "practical” qualities. The “alert,’' “welh 
trained,” “courageous,” “reliable” police officer who 
presents a natty appearance is a thing of secondary 
importance to the veteran police officer of today. 



^ Significant difference. 

= Not selected within 1st 10 on either test. 
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On the contrary, the present-day officer, experienc- 
ing as he does, a daily confrontation with pathetic 
situations of a nonlaw enforcement nature, is more 
an “agent of social contrar’ than the “frontier 
marshal.’' As such, he perceives himself as embody- 
ing the qualities of “emotional maturity," “integ- 
rity," “honesty/' and “dedication." The movement 
toward “even temper" may reflect his need for 
restraint in the face of the /nsult and abuse which 
have been his lot of recent years. The trend 
toward “compassion," too, is compatible with the 
officers' awareness, now, of their role with the sick, 
the injured, and the emotionally disturbed people 
with whom they are so often thrown in contact. 

Implications for Training 

One question that appears most reasonable to 
ask at this point is, why did it take so long for our 
experimental group to come to these realizations? 
One would have expected this awareness to have 
been present at the termination of academic train= 
= ng, or at the very latest, the conclusion of their 
early field training. One possible explanation for 
the lengthy interval could be offered in terms of 
the social change which has occurred and has pxo- 
duced the present condition which results in a 
revised occupational role image for policemen; 
that the previously expressed images were appro- 
priate to the times. If this argument is true, how- 
ever, how does one explain the fact that present day 
recruits^ have essentially the same choices as those 
of 1959? It would appear from the findings that 
the altered image is a result of occupational experi- 
ence rather than changing times. 

The effective performance of police functions 
demands that the officer have a realistic self-image. 
The academic training period and early field ex- 
perience apparently had little effect on the initial 
preconceptions of New York City recruits, although 
James W. Sterling found that the police of other 
cities did, indeed, alter their preconceptions during 
the early training period. Perhaps the New York 
City recruit is unique in that he clings to his 
original occupational image until experience finally 
compels him to face the reality of the situation. It 
may also be that the training program at the acad- 
emy has not been successful in converting the re- 
cruit to the desired attitudes. In either case, the 
necessity for an intensive human relations training 



]>rogram in New York is obvious. Regardless of 
what efforts in this direction have been made to 
date and notwithstanding the extraordinary num- 
ber of hours which have been devoted to this area, 
the end product, the attitudes of the recruit show 
little trend in the desired direction. Recommenda- 
tions to alleviate this difficulty appear in later 
chapters of. this report. 

2*3 Who Are the Recruits 

Ent ra nee Procc dure 

Young men who apply for employment in the 
New York City Police Department do so by sub- 
mitting a brief preliminary application to the city 
depamnent of personnel, the central hiring agency. 
They must be high school gi'aduates or possess a 
high school equivalency diploma or aceejxtable 
GED certificate. There are no preemployment resi- 
dency requirements, but at the time of appoint- 
ment they must live in New York City or one of 
six adjacent counties in New York State. They 
must be U.S. citizens and possess a valid New York 
State motor vehicle operator's license. 

Physically, their height must be at least 5 feet 
1 inches, a figure recently reduced from 5 feet 
8 inches in the hope of qualifying some of the many 
shorter Puerto Rican residents. Vision must be 
20/30 in each eye without glasses and they must be 
othemise in good jjhysical condition without a 
history of any permanently debilitating disease. 
They must be 21 years of age at time of appoint- 
ment and less than 29 at date of filing application. 
Thus, no member of the incoming class may be 
under 21, but, depemUng on the interval between 
filing and appointment, may be somewhat over 29. 
Years spent in the armed services may also be de- 
ducted from the maximum age limit. 

Thi must pass a written examination simflar to 
n.n intelligence test and a physical exam which tests 
agility and strength. The grade achieved on the 
written exam establishes the place on the eligibles' 
list; the pliyskal is merely qualifying. 

There is some statistical evidence that the ex- 
amination passing grade of 75 percent is scaled to 
accommodate recruiting needs. The fact that the 
department of personnel, the agency respomible 
for recruiting, Is also the examining agency, pro- 
vides some rationale for the implication. The 
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following table shows the proportion of persons 
passing the extrance exam since 1946. Assuming 
that the exam from year lo year has a similar diffi- 
culty level and that there is no reason to believe 
that the applicants vary much in intellectual cali- 
ber, one would expect a f * similar proportion 
of applicants to pass from one year to another. 
Yet, over the 22-year period between 1946 and 
1968 the range of those passing varied from 22.0 
percent in 1953 to 79.04 percent in 1968. It is 



apparent from these data that some rescaling may 
have been effected on the passing grade. This 
lowering of standards is reflected in the mental 
ability scores shown in the table on page 31 and the 
chart on page 32, The 1968 test was successfully 
passed by six out of seven candidates and two-thirds 
of those also passed the physical. In 1969, for the 
class of May 16, the IQ average plumiue’ied to a new 
low of 93,19, 



Nunioer taking examination for patrolman j policewotna'n 
number passing and number on list, 1945^68 



Patrolman 

Year Took exam Passed exam On Hst 



1945 

1946 




18,295 


5,403 


3,000 


1947 




16,274 


6,160 


4,488 


1948 ® 










1949 










1950 s 












1951 




21,736 


10,196 


6,993 


1952 










1953 





10,323 


2,272 


1,337 


J954..„„ 




10,631 


6,073 


3,684 


1955 




14312 


4,827 


-1.827 


1956 




11,413 


6,177 


6,177 


1957 




8,492 


2,926 


1,875 


1958 * 












1959 




8,771 


5,109 


8331 


1960 




8,630 


^,670 


2,361 


1961 




7,005 


i 158 


2,283 


1962 




13,306 


6, 11 


6,101 


1963 




11,935 


5,675 


5,676 


1964 




5,866 


2398 


2398 


1965 




23,347 


10,814 


10,744 


1956 




6,458 


2,416 


2,240 


1967 




25,139 


13,6S9 


7,960 


1968 




7,776 


6,146 


4347 



Took exam 



695 



954 



1,072 



1,110 



876 



^ No records. 

^ No exam. 

® Exam held in 1950* list established 195b 
Source: New York City Police Department. 



Policewomaa 



Passed exam On list 
244 215 

167 144 

349 242 

421 421 

«i 268 





70 .scorn? of recruit classes j New York Police 
Academy, 1962-69 



Class 


Number 


Average IQ 


Fcbr. ai ) 1962........ 


239 


107.99 


April 


92 


107.84 


June 


147 


105.14 


October 


335 


108.55 


December 


385 


105.83 


February 1963 .. .......... 


448 


106.96 


June 


709 


105.65 


October 


.577 


107.98 


January 1964 


548 


105.57 


April .. 


475 


105,05 


October 


141 


109.55 


December 


156 


108.93 


February 1965 


379 


104.51 


April 


376 


105.60 


July 


362 


105.64 


Sepiember 


264 


103.84 


December 


408 


105.42 


March 1966 


304 


108.66 


March ^ 


24 


lib'll 


June 


619 


105. 7u 


August 


423 


105.64 


Septcinber 


568 


102.88 


March 1967 


605 


105.38 


May 


249 


106.12 


February 1968 


362 


105,00 


July 


239 


99.50 


March 1969 


527 


98.30 


m ■■■■■ 


358 


93.19 


June 


699 


99.20 



^ Policewomen. 

Source: New York Police Academy. 



The Character Investigation 

The final and very critical requirement, “proof 
o£ good character*' is defined in the notice of ex- 
amination as follows: 

proof of good character will be an absolute prerequisite to 
appointn*^nt. The following arc among the factors which 
would ordiniirily he cause for diaqualihcationr (a) conviction 
of a misdemeanoi or an offense, the nature of which indicates 
lack of good moral character or disposition toward violence 
or disorder; (h) repeated conviction of an offense, where 
such, convictions indicate a disrespect for tlie law; (c) re- 
peated discharge from employment ^vherc such discharge 
indicates poor performance or inability to adjust to disci* 
pline; (d) addiction to narcotv or excessive use of alcoholic 
beverages; (e) discharge from the Armed Forces other than 
the standard honorabie discharge. In accordance with the 
provisions of the administrative code, persons convicted of 
a felony are not eligible for positions in the unifonned forces 



of the police dcpartmeiu. In addition, the rules of the city 
civil service commission provide chat no person convicted of 
petty larcuiy, or who has been dishonorably discharged by 
the Aniied >rtes shall be examined, certified or appointed 
as a patroh^.iiK 

After passing the written and physical exams, the 
candidate prepares a detailed 12-page application 
form for the personnel screening unit of the police 
department where a police investigator is assigned 
to the case. A sample of this form appears at the 
end on pages 40 to 51, In the past the investigating 
staff was able to complete all the investigations 
prior to the date of appointment. Manpower de- 
mands have reduced the complement of investiga- 
tors so that relatively iew cases are completed prior 
to the applicant's attendance at th?* police academy 
and some are even outstanding beyond his assign- 
ment to a field command. 

The incomplete investigation may later prove to 
be a disqualifying one and, if so, it is then neces- 
sary to discharge an employed police officer, whose 
conduct on the force may have been exemplary, 
for causes completely unrelated to his employment 
record. This inequity operates against both the 
recruits and the department. The many recruits 
whose investigations are incomplete are uneasy 
about the final result, ? damaging factor to their 
morale ancl one which may distract them from 
their studies during their ttaining period. The 
employed patrolman who is' later discharged has 
lost a considerable financial investment in uniforms 
and equipment. He has given up his previou.s 
employment and may now have difficulty obtain- 
ing another job with the police discharge on his 
record. The departn^ent, too, suffers because, al- 
though it may be argued that the applicant should 
have known he was disqualified, it may also be that 
he did not. In any event, it would seem that the 
human sympathy of hearing board members, later 
to be described, would incline them to be more 
lenient with the employed policeman than to a 
preemplDyment candidate with no investment at 
stake. Moreover, the policeman, ultimately dis- 
charged in this manner, may bear a lasting grudge 
at the apparent unfairness, a grudge which may 
create problems for other policemen who come 
in contact with him in the future. 

The results of the character investigation may 
be exemplified by the data on those candidates 
passing the test in January 1967. Of the total 
number investigated, only 2 percent were scored as 
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IQ SCORES OF RECRUIT CLASSES 
NEW YORK POLICE ACADEMY 1962-1969 




“excellent'" by the investigators, 22 percent were 
marked “good/" 31 percent “questionable" and 45 
percent closed out because of withdrawals or un' 
cooperativeness. Thus, only 24 percent were ac* 
cepted unequivocally. Thirty-one percent were re- 
quired to go before at least one hearing board 
(there are two) . The candidate hearing board, 
sometimes known as the “prime" board is staffed 
by three superior officers of the department. For 
the group in question, this board approved 82 
percent of the cases coming before it and disap- 
proved 18 percent. The disapproved persons then 
had the opportunity to appeal to the principal 
hearing board, which is staffed by two deputy com- 
missioners, the chief clerk of the department and 
five high= tanking police officers. This board ap- 
proved 5S percent of the appeals and disapproved 
47 percent. Although it is not possible to cal- 
culate the ultimate, disapprovals exactly because in- 
dividuals involved in some cases may have ceased 



further efforts at any one of the levels at which 
disqualification occurred, interviews with investi- 
gators indicate that about percent of the original 
“questionables" are finally rejected. The propor- 
tion may be even smaller. However, it must be 
remembered that 15 percent of the original list was 
closed out for various reasons. 

The Otis Higher Test of Mental Ability is ad- 
ministered to all candidates prior to entrance into 
the department. This not a qualifying test, since 
it is administered by the department, not the test- 
ing agency, and no candidate is rejected as a re- 
sult of a low score. Those scoring below 90 are 
retested and if they repeat below 90 are given a 
nonverbal paper and pencil test, the “Revised 
Beta."" So much criticism has been leveled against 
the validity of IQ tests as a measure of intelligence 
for those with language barriers or the culturally 
deprived that the performance test, the Beta, being 
relatively independent of English reading ability, 
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Wiis added in order to gain some reasonably valid 
measure for the groups in question. 

In order to test niiiiority group criticism of the 
validity of JQ scores for inconiing police candi- 
dateSj the results of the July 1968 class were ana- 
lyzed by ethnic groups and no significant dilferences 
were found between the average of the class as ;; 
whole (n— 245) and those of the black (u“30) 
and Puerto Rican minority groups. In 

the latter case, the variatiun within the group was 
so small that only one of the 17 scored below 90, 
whereas 31 of the total class were below that leveL 
It would appear that, for police candidates at 
least, the IQ score does not discriminate to any ap- 
preciable extent between ethnic groups (see table 
below). 

As indicated, the mental ability test is not a 
screening device. It was Initiated in 1956 as a check 
on the level of passing grades ad ’^litted by the De- 
partment of Personnel. Over the years the average 
has remained close to 105, a relatively acceptable 
level, although a higher one would be desirable. 
In the years 1956=62, for which data are not avaih 
able, lists were considerably longer than at present 
and it was possible to observe differences between 
classes appointed from the top one-third of the 
list, the middle, and the lowest one=third. These 
usually ranged from 110 to 105 to 102. Current 
lists being smaller and more frevment, this kind of 
analysis- is more difficult because there is some over- 
lapping of lists within classes. Thus, the lowest 
part of one list might be found in the same acud- 
emy class as the top of the immediately subsequent 
list. 



Class of July 1968^ ethnic background analysis and 
mental ability scores 



Ethnic background: 


Number 


Percent 


White 


198 


81 


Black 


30 


12 


Puerto Rican 


17 


7 


Total 


245 


100 


Mental ability score: 

70 to 79 


2 


1 


80 to 89 


29 


12 


90 to 99 


102 


43 


100 to ^09 


79 


3? 


llOtoUB 


20 


8 


12010 129 


7 


n 


Total 


a 239 


100 


* Average 99.5; standard deviation 


9,4; 6 scores 


were not 



available. 



A sharp drop off hi intelligence occurred in the 
class of July 1968, In analyzing the list position 
of this class, it was found that the bulk of the class 
(80 percent) liad taken Department of Personnel 
examination No. 8046 and that no member of the 
class had scored well enough to be placed above 
No. 1914 on the eligibles‘ list. The remaining 20 
percent I: d also placed in the lower parts of other 
lists. The dropoff has continued through the 
classes of March 1969 and Mav 1969, the latter 
class having reached an all 'me low of 93.19, Even 
though the class of June 19u9 made some recovery, 
its average was only 99.20, a considerable distance 
from the scores of earlier year>. The data in the 
table on page 51 indicates a difference between the 
first 1,000 recruits appointed in 1962, the earliest 
group for whom IQ data is available, and the last 
1,000 appointed in 1969 of 3.51 points on the arith- 
metic mean. This difference is significant at the 
1-percent probability level, indicating that it is 
highly unlikely to have been a chance occurrence. 
This reduction in intelligence level poses training 
problems, for, regardless of whether the test meas- 
ures something called “true" intelligence, it is re- 
lated to the ability to read, write, and, in general, 
to academic achieves tent. Deficiencies in this area 
demand tremendous motivation for academic suc= 
cess and it is debatable whether learning under 
such a high drive results in the same performance 
as similar leaming by those with greater academic 
aptitude. Revisions in instructional methodology 
required to suit the new type recruit being at- 
tracted to the department will be outlined in later 
sections of this report. 

Notwithstanding the altered training techniques 
available to adapt to the new situation, there are 
minimum levels beyond which it is not safe to drop 
if the department is to employ men who are ca- 
pable of solving problem situai.ions and reacting 
quickly and effectively when such situations appear 
suddenly, Certai ily, a class average of 93.19 must, 
at least, approach this minimum. 

This city is not alone with respect to the appar- 
ent declining quality of incoming police recruits. 
Whatever the reason, the same phenomenon is tak- 
ing place in most parts of the country. In project 
staff discussions with police administrators and 
training personnel in the various police agencies 
visited, many of these persons were frank to con- 
fess problems of a similar nature. 
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In any case, the trend .should be reversed. It is 
therefore rccoimnended that the pulice department 
lake up this matier witli the City Dc|:irtrncnt of 
Personnel. That agency dne.s not Jiave acccs.s to 
police IQ tlala and may f>e unaware of dcvc*lop= 
meats. Together, steps can be taken t<; regulate 
the cpiaiity of intellect surcceding on the enirance 
examination. 

Age of Editin'! }ig Recruits 

Tin ec rlas.scs of recruits %vere .studiech the class 
of February 19Gt‘ (7/-S50), July 1968 (/i = 229) 
and March 1969 (?7=411). The arithmetic mean 
age of the February class wa.s 25; however, the 
greatest proportion of the group (22 percent) was 
24. Eleven had re- :hed age 30 (3 percent) . Not 
a single member of the class was oiily 2L How- 
ever, the February class was tested later than the 
other two groups because of lengthy field experi= 
ence, which added about 8 months to the age 
average as welh If this delay is taken into ac- 
count, the average age "voiild be reduced lo 2F24. 

The age of the class of July 1968 averag d 24.97, 
about 8 months older than the other two classes. 
It will be recalled from the discussion of IQ that 
this class was drawn from the bottom of eligibies 



Hst.s and their appointment was, tliereforc, delayed. 
Thus, not only do those who bring up the rear on 
tile entrance exa u tend to be of hwer niental 
ability but also they would tend to be older. 
Therefore, the two factors should not be confused 
as casual relationships. The hulk of the class (21 
percent) were ai the 25-year level. 

The March 1969 class, like the February class, 
averaged 24.24 years at time of entrance. Of this 
da.sb 18 ]3crccni uas at the 25-year le\ eh 

The grand total of the three classes (;? = 990) 
averaged 24.24 years of age witli the bulk of the 
population (75 percent) between the ages of 22 
and 26. Certain inferences can be drawn from 
these data; Most of the men can retire at a fairly 
early age, somewhere between 42 and 46, lor this 
is a comparativel’’ youthful group. In one respect 
it is to the advantage of the Department to recruit 
young men because they are less set in their ways 
and more susceptible to adapting to the established 
ni?rms. However, if the established norms are 
other than those which the department wishes to 
y ^'petuate, some training measures need to be 
taken to interrupt the traditional process. The 
training escort program, described in a later section 
of this report, is designed precisely for that purpose. 
It is encouraging to see younger people interested 



Ages of entemig 7'rn'uitSf Ahnv York City Police DepaYtment, 1968—1969 



Age 




Ciav of February 196S 


Class of 


July 1968 


Class of March 1969 


Total of all classes 


Number Percent 


Number Pereent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


21 




0 


0 


20 


9 


29 


1 


10 


5 


22 





41 


12 


24 


10 


82 


20 


147 


15 


23 





49 


14 


24 


10 


71 


r 


144 


15 


24 





76 


22 


24 


10 


63 


15 


163 


16 


25................................ 





62 


18 


49 


21 


66 


16 


177 


18 


26 





44 


13 


26 


11 


39 


9 


109 


11 


27 





23 


7 


2B 


10 


26 


6 


72 


7 


28 





22 


6 


19 


8 


21 


5 


62 


6 


29 





22 


6 


11 


5 


9 


2 


42 


4 


30 




11 


3 


9 


4 


5 


1 


25 


3 


Total , 




350 


101 


229 


98 


411 


98 


990 


100 


Average 






25,00 




24.97 




24,14 




24,24 


Standard deviation 








2,21 




2.50 




248 




2.42 


in a police career. 


Older men 


may be motivated 


with 


a more 


positive attitude*. Additionally, polic- 


to become policemen because i 


they have 


failed at 


ing 


is an 


occupation 


that makes 


considerable 



other occupational ellon.s and arc fleeing to the 
protection of civil service. There is some reason to 
believe that those under 26 a^^sunie the occupation 



physical demands upon the individual, and 
younger people are more likely to respond to these 
demands successfully over the 20 years or more that 





they spend in the police job. It must be admittetl, 
ho%vever, that the more mature judgment of the 
older person may offset some of the advantages of 
youth. Nonetheles.s, the advantage of a youthful 
police force is not negated by the argument of 
maturity. 

Domestic Status of Recruits 

Of the 1 j036 recruits in the three classes tested^ 
366, or 35 percent, were single; 664, or 64 percent, 



inarried; and 6, or ] nercent, divorced. (See the 
following table.) Since the average age of the 
group was 24.2, it would appear that police appli- 
cants tend to marry rather early, a tendency which 
may indicate their interest in security and stability. 
These are characteristics of the police job as well as 
marriage. Perhaps they will also fill tliese needs 
occupationally. Arthur Niederhoffer has indicated 
that security is the “foremost lure for the typical 
candidate.’' 



Domestic status of recruitSf New York City Police Departrneritj 1968—1969 

Class of February 19G8 Class of July 196B Class of March 1969 Total of all classes 

Number Pcrceiu Number Percent: Number Percent Number Percent 



Single 125 34 84 35 157 37 366 35 

MaiTicd 241 66 159 65 264 62 ' 664 64 

Divorced 00 0061 61 

Total........ 366 100 243 100 427 100 1,036 100 



Fathers Occupation 

As indicated in the table below, the bulk of re- 
cruits were reared in lower socioeconomic sur- 
roundings, if we assume that unskilled workers are 
at the lower end of the wage spectrum. A rela= 
lively small percentage of the recruits did not 
respond and were relegated to the unskilled cate- 
gory. A lotal of 616 were polled on the question. 



An appreciable proportion (22 percent) , however, 
come from families whose principal bieadwiiiner 
was a skilled worker and another IB percent were 
fathered by a professional, proprietor, or manager. 
Thus, a total of percent of the current classes 
of recruits come from, at least, an upper middle 
class background. Another 17 percent are from 
what are probably lower middle class homes. 



Recruits^ New York City Police Department^ father's occupation^ 





Class of July 1968 


Class of March 1969 


Total of all classes 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


. Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Professional or proprietor 


^ 


5 


27 


7 


40 


6 


Manager 


. 5 


10 


20 


5 


45 


7 


Skilled worker 


50 


21 


87 


23 


137 


22 


LJnknown — unskilled 


115 


48 


171 


45 


286 


46 


Military 


0 


0 


2 


1 


2 


0 


Servir«- — clerical .............. ................... 


37 


15 


69 


18 


106 


17 


Total 


240 


99 


376 


99 


616 


98 



' Infonnaiion not available for class of February 1968, 



These data are somewhat at variance with those 
of Arthur Niederhoffer and J. H. McNamara who 
matle similar studies of police recruits about 1964 
and 1961, respectively.-' With clue consideration 

Eilbcit, L, R,, J. H. McNamara, and V. L. Haveii, “Re- 
search on Selection and Training for Police Rjeruits,*’ First 
Annual Report, Pittsburgh, Pa. (American Institute for Re- 
searc,h, 1961) , p, 193. 



for certain errors resulting from combining cate= 
gories in order to compare the two earlier studies, 
it would appear ihat the presen i gioup far exceeds 
the earlier groups studied in the proportion coming 
from lower class, unskilled labor type homes. The 
table on father’s occupation shows that 46 percent 
of the present recruits' fathers were unskilled 
workers. Niederhoffier’s results showed only 9.3 
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percent and McNamara's only 10.1 percent ot the 
fathers to be unskilled workers. Although Nieder- 
hodfei classifies all categories from clerical worker 
to unskilled larm worker as the working classes, 
there are undoubtedly levels of working class occu- 
pations considered substantially higher than others. 
It would appear from the data that the early socio= 
economic background of recruits has declined con- 
siderably in the relatively few years intervening 
between the earlier researchers’ studies and the 
present one. 

Another interesting difference appears in the 
prop: rtion of recruits whose fathers were police- 
men. McNamara reports that one-third of the 28. 1 
percent who were service-household workers were 
police officers or iiad police-type duties. A special 
study of l,22u men in the May and June 1969 
classes of recruits found only 27, or 2.2 percent, 
who.se faJiers were policemen. This difference is 
so striking that it appears to bear interesting im= 
plications, which must, of a urse, be speculative in 
nature, cannot he explained by the increase in 
black and Puerto Rican recruitment—increases 
which, while they are high percentagewise as com- 
pared with previous intake, do not represent a 
large number of persons. However, this increase 
may be a partial explanation. The likely 

explanation may be related to the decline in socio- 
economic status of the home background. Police- 
men are oriented toward improving their own 
educational status and that o£ their families. As- 
suming that they have been successful in encourag- 
ing their sons to complete college, these young men 
may now be seeking pi ofessional careers of a more 
traditional sort than that of the uniformed police- 
man. Perhaps some enter the Government law 
enforcement services, like the FBI and the Treas- 
ury agencies. However, it does not augur well for 
police recruitment of college graduates if the sons 
of policemen seek other employment. 

The proportion, in the present stud^ whose 
parent was a professional or manager is almost 
identical with the findings of Niederhoffer, namely 
about 13 percent. It differs considerably from the 
22 percent found by McNamara. This is consistent 
with the findings in other areas indicating a move- 
ment in father’s occupation in the past 8 or 9 years 
from skilled workers, managers, and professionals 
to unskilled and service workers. Niederhoffer's 
study was more recent. 



The table on pages 38 and 39, “Previous occupa- 
tions of recruits,’* indicates that the bulk of the 
recruits center about the service-clerical area (36 
percent) , The skilled workers (30 percent) com- 
pare favorably tvith this group, and the unskilled 
category is 22 percent, somewhat lower than the 
other two. McNamara found a somewhat different 
rekitionship in 1961 namely 52 percent service, 36 
percent skillcfl, and nly 3 percent unskilled. It is 
the last category that shows a striking difference 
and it is concordant with the finding in the previ- 
ous paragraph concerning the trend in father’s 
occupation. A far greater proportion of present- 
day recruits were previously unskilled laborers 
than was the case in 1961. Only a few years have 
intervened, which makes the difference significant 
and provides an indication of the occupational 
areas from which recruits will continue to come in 
the next few years. 

The average time spent by the recruits in their 
previous occupations was 4.02 years. Considering 
that the average age was only 24.2, it would appear 
that most have had only me previous employment 
and have been rather steac / at it, a promising sign 
for their tenure as policemen. 

Educatio?tal Levels of New York City Policemen 

The table on page 37 depicts the educational 
levels achieved by New York City police. In analyz= 
ing these data one must ^ e aware that for the 
earlier years the figures on college degrees may not 
reflect the entering status of the individuals con- 
cerned. Many policemen have earned degrees 
after their appointment, the largest proportion at 
the Bernard M, Baruch College and the John Jay 
College of Criminal Justice of the City University 
of New York. The figures for more recent years, 
however, probably are a fairly valid reflection of 
the college degree level at the time of appointment. 
Assuming that a few recruits appointed since 1965 
have completed degree requirements and ignoring 
the earlier years, the data would indicate that there 
has been no appreciable decline in the number of 
entrants with either the associate or bachelor's 
degree. Notwithstanding the stability of the data, 
the proportion of entrants who are college gradu- 
ates is extremely low and has been for many years. 
Arthur Niederhoffer has stated that during the 
years 1953 to 1963, of 15,000 policemen appointed. 
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only 320 (just over 2 percent) were college grad- 
ual es, If the associate degree were included, the 
figure might be somewhaf higher, but even at its 
highest point the total ol all degrees would be only 
slightly higher than 5 percent. For the later years, 
with more accinaie data, ilic high point is 4.1 per- 
cent in 19fi5 (and some ol these tlegrees may be 
subsequent to appointment) . The lower propor- 
tions lot tile years 1968 and 19G9 arc too small and 
too recent to indicate an acl verse trend. Nonethe- 
less, in the educatioiial area, a.s in the areas previ- 
ousiy discussed, there is no reason foi* optimism 
concerning an improvement in recruit standards 
which would contribute toward professionalization. 
The one hopeful sign is in the numbers of incum- 
bents who are presently attending college, a fair 
|)foportion of whom shoiild ultimately earn degrees. 
There has becii considerable speculation that 
increasing numbers of entering recruits are estab- 



lishing their cllgibilil) througli the equivalency 
diplomn rath^ than high school graduation. The 
concern of the adininlstrators is in the jjossiblc 
lower acadenuc ability of the equivalency diploma 
holders. All hough, for 1968, this group reached a 
level of 20.2 jjercent, this is not a cause for dtscjiiiet. 
During I960, of tin 55.5 appoiiited, 34 percent 
entered by the cc]ui valency option, and between 
19(31 and 196.5 the proportion was consistently over 
19 percent. True, the 1966 percent age was 16,6 
jjerceiu and during 1967 and 1968 the proportion 
has risf-c about 2 percentage points a year; perhaps 
a trend is being established. The proportion, how- 
ever, is still f 2 ir below the years 1957—60, when 
there was no panicular uneasiness about the ability 
of such diploma tes. Notwithstanding this reassur- 
ance, the performance of these individuals should 
be evaluated for possible inadequacies which might 
make it advisable to discontinue the option. 



Educational achieve?nent as of 1969 of meynbers of the New York Police Force^ appointed between 

1955 and 1969 



Year of 
appt 


Total 

appt‘d 


Less than 
high school 


High school 
equivaluiicy 


High school 
graduate 


.Some 

college stiidy^ 


Associate 

degree^ 


Bachelor's 

degree^ 


Master's 

degree^ 






No. 


% 


No, 


% 


No, 


% 


No. 


% 


No, 


% 


No- 


% 


No. 


% 


1955...... 


2,944 


504 


17.1 


512 


17.4 


1928 


65.5 


446 


15,1 


60 


2.0 


78 


2,6 


5 


,2 


1956 


1,486 


134 


9.0 


337 


22j 


1015 


68.3 


322 


21.7 


40 


2.7 


41 


2.8 


3 


•> 


1957. . ...... .... 


1.636 


5 


.3 


.537 


32,8 


1094 


66.9 


290 


17.7 


33 


2,0 


49 


.3 0 


3 


.2 


1958....,.....,, 


419 


1 


.2 


117 


27.9 


301 


71-8 


87 


20.8 


a 


.7 


14 


3.3 


4 


1.0 


1959. 


863 


1 


.1 


237 


27.5 


625 


72,4 


172 


1S.9 


15 


1,7 


38 


4.4 


5 


,6 


1960 


555 


— 


— 


191 


34,4 


364 


65.6 


85 


15J 


7 


1.3 


10 


1.8 


— 


-- 


1961... 


1,401 


— 


- 


277 


19.8 


1124 


80.2 


368 


26.3 


29 


2d 


43 


3d 


2 


.1 


1962 .. 


1,120 




— 


215 


19.2 


905 


80,8 


316 


28.2 


24 


2d 


^0 


2.7 


3 


.3 


1963..., 


1,479 


— 


— 


292 


19.7 


1187 


80.2 


369 


24.9 


34 


2.3 


27 


1,8 


2 


,1 


1964, 


1,171 


- 




224 


19.1 


947 


80,9 


284 


24.2 


24 


2-0 


22 


L9 


— 


- 


1965.,,., 


1,690 


— 


— - 


333 


19,7 


1357 


80.3 


430 


25.4 


29 


1.7 


41 


2d 


1 


d 


1966 


1,977 


- 


— 


329 


16.6 


1648 


83,3 


489 


24.7 


38 


1.9 


58 


2,9 


2 


.1 


1967... 


1,090 


— 


— 


199 


18.3 


891 


81.7 


267 


24,5 


11 


1.0 


24 


2-2 


— 


— 


1968 


3.239 




— 


655 


20.2 


2584 


79,8 


4ed 


14.8 


45 


1.4 


44 


1,4 


— 


— 


1969.,.,.... 


U96= 


— 


- 


263 


22,0 


933 


78.0 


224 


18,7 


15 


1-2 


12 


1.0 


1 


d 



' Last 4 ccjluiiiiis are included ^vithin the “High school giaduute'* category. 

- J une .50, 

Note.— As of 1969 doctoral degrees vere held by 5 i.iembers of the uniformed force. 
Source,— New York City Police Department. 
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Previoiis occupations of recruits 



No. of 




ProfessJotiaL 


proprietor 








Manager 














SldUed 








Service-clerical 


February 

1968 


July 

i968 


March 

1969 


Total 


February 

1968 


July 

1968 


March 

1969 


Total 


February July 
1968 1968 


Mardi 

1969 


Total 


February 

1968 


July 

1968 


years 


No. 


% 


No. % 


No. % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Ne. % 


NO: 


. % 


No 


u % 


No 


. % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




No, % 


1 


3 


n ” 


2 20 


3 50 


8 


27 


2 


18 




5 


24 


7 


17 


3 


4 


7 


9 


14 


14 


24 


9 


12 


9 


2 18 


2 


3 


21 


2 20 


1 17 


6 


20 


I 


9 


5 56 


9 


43 


15 


37 


10 


12 


11 


14 


15 


15 


36 


14 


27 


21 


i4 21 




3 


21 


2 20 


1 17 


6 


20 


3 


27 




2 


10 


5 


12 


13 


15 


9 


11 


14 


14 


36 


14 


27 


21 


11 16 


4 


1 


7 


I 10 


1 17 


3 


iO 


3 


27 


1 11 


2 


10 


6 


15 


15 




14 


IS 


17 


17 


46 


17 


21 


16 


5 22 




1 


7 






1 


3 








1 


5 


1 


2 


14 


16 


6 


8 


15 


15 


35 


13 


IS 


11 


6 9 


6 . 


1 


7 






1 


3 
















9 


n 


8 


10 


6 


6 


23 


9 


16 


12 


6 9 


7 




7 


i 10 




2 


7 






.3 33 






3 


7 


6 


7 


3 


4 


4 


4 


13 


5 


2 


2 


2 3 


8 






1 10 




1 


3 


1 


9 




1 


5 


2 


5 


9 


11 


6 


8 


3 


3 


18 


7 


3 


2 


1 1 


9. 


1 


7 


1 10 




2 


7 


1 


9 




1 


5 


2 


5 


2 


2 


6 


8 


4 


4 


12 


5 


4 


3 


1 1 


Over 




























4 


5 


9 


11 


7 


7 


20 


8 


4 


3 




Total. 


14 


5 


10 5 


6 2 


30 


3 


11 


4 


9 4 


21 


6 


41 


5 


85 


28 


79 


37 


99 


.27 


263 


30 


131 


43 


68 31 


Average No. 
















































of years 


3.8 


4.0 


2.0 


3.4 


3.8 


3.9 


2.8 


3, 


3 


4.9 


5.1 


4.3 


4.7 


3.9 


3.4 
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New York City Police Department 





Service-clerical 






Unknown 


—-unskilled 










Military 














Sum of rov/s 








March 

1969 


Total 


February’ 

1968 


July 

1968 


March 

1969 


Total 


February 

1968 


Julv 

1968 


March 

1969 


Total 


February 

1968 




July 

1968 


March 

1969 


Total 


Ho. 


% 


No. 




No 


. % 


No, 


7c 


No. 


7c 


No. 


% 


No, 


% 


No. % 


No. 


. % 


No. 


% 


Ho. 


% 


No 


, % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


31 


26 


55 


17 


9 


16 


7 


16 


26 


15 


42 


21 








1 


6 


1 


3 


29 


10 


28 


13 


BO 


22 


137 


15 


29 


24 


70 


22 


7 


14 


11 


24 


15 


15 


33 


1? 


3 


21 




3 


17 


6 


16 


51 


17 


43 


20 


72 


20 


166 


19 


20 


i? 


58 


Id 


8 


16 


5 


11 


14 


14 


27 


14 


2 


14 




1 


6 


3 


6 


56 


1§ 


27 


13 


52 


14 


135 


15 


14 


12 


50 


16 


4 


8 


6 


13 


13 


13 


23 


12 


6 


43 


4 SO 


S 


44 


18 


49 


50 


16 


41 


19 


55 


15 


146 


16 


10 


8 


31 


10 


7 


14 


3 


7 


12 


12 


22 


n 
















37 


12 


15 


7 


38 


10 


90 


10 


4 


3 


26 


8 


2 


4 


2 


4 


3 


5 


9 


5 








3 


17 


3 


8 


28 


9 


16 


7 


18 


5 


62 


7 


5 


4 


9 


3 


5 


10 


3 


7 


5 


4 


12 


6 






1 20 






1 


3 


14 


3 


13 


6 


13 


4 


40 


4 


4 


3 


8 


3 


1 


2 


4 


9 


7 


7 


17 


6 


1 


7 








1 


3 


25 


5 


22 


6 


15 


4 


42 


5 


3 


2 


8 


3 


2 


4 


1 


2 


3 


3 


6 


3 








2 


11 


2 


5 


10 


3 


9 


4 


13 


4 


32 


4 


1 


1 


5 


2 


4 


8 


3 


7 


4 


4 


11 


6 


2 


14 








2 


5 


14 


5 


12 


6 


12 


3 


38 


4 


121 


33 


320 


36 


49 


16 


45 


20 


103 


2§ 


197 


22 


14 


5 


5 2 


16 


5 


37 


4 


304 100 


216 


100 


368 100 


888 


100 


3.2 


3.5 


4,3 


4.2 


3.8 


4.0 


4.6 


4.6 


4,3 


4.5 


4.28 




4.25 


3,66 




4.02 



o 

ERIC 
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Lirit Numbor 




CITY OF NEV,/ YORK 


L.xuniniation 

umber 



POLICE DEPARTMENT 



INSTRUCTIONS 



Fiiilnre to reiuin this <iUGstiomiaire, properly? completed, within ten days, will result in removal of your 
narne from the eligible list. 

Answer every question. Leave no blank spaces. If a question does not apply to you, write N/'A (Not 
Applicable), Where an answer box is provided, enter YES oi' NO. 

Section 50, Civil Service Law states that a candidate may be rejected **Who has intentionally made a 
false statement of a material fact or practiced, or attempted to practice, any deception or fraud in his appli- 
cation, in his examination, or in securing his eligibility for appointment.-* 

New York City Administrative Code, Section 1161—9.0 state.s: *‘Any person who shall knowingly make 
a false statement or who shall knowingly falsify or allow to be falsified any certificate, form, signed statement, 
application or report required under the provisions of this code or any rule or regulation of any agency pro- 
mulgated thereunder, shall be guilty of an offense and upon conviction thereof shall be punishable by a fine of not 
more than ^500 or iinprisonnient of a term of not more timn CO days or both.” 

Pcrf^onally typewrite or print this form: (1) legibly, (2) in blue or black ink only, and (3) in duplicate. 
(Carbon copy permitted.) See oath on last page. 

Where you are directed to give further details on a separate sheet : 

1, Use ONLY 8^4 x 11 inch paper. 

2, Submit it in duplicate. (Carbon copy permitted.) 

3. Put your name and list number at the top of each sheet 

4. Precede each answer with the number of the question being answered. More than one answer may be 
put on a sheet. 



1 . 



SUBKAME 



FIKsr NAME 



M1DD1.E NAME 



LIST OTHER NAMES YOU HAVE BEEN KNOWN BY AND ATTACH 

statement giving reasons therefor 



2. BIRTH RECORD 

MONTH DAY 



YEAR 



PLACE OF CmTH (City, County. State, Country) 



3. CITIZENSHIP RECORD 

If a naturalized eitlzen, check below if you are a citizen by virtue of a naturalizatioT certificate issued toi 
□ Saif □ Parent □ Spouse 



INVESTIOATION OF APPUCANT--QUESTIONNAIRE 



PA« 15 (Eev. g^6S) 
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4. RESIDENCES SINCE LEAVING ILEMINTARY SCHOOL 



(Sta rt with earliest addre.ss and include present one) 



TO 

month - YEAU 


NUMUEH AND HTUELT 


rosT Oi-] iCL; 
AND NO, 


01 TV 


STATE 































































5. DESCRIPTION OF PRESENT RESIDENCE 



NAME WITH WHOM PRESENTLY RESIDING 


relationship 


TELEPHONE NO. 


APT, NO, 


PLOOK 


o PRON^J 


□ REAR 












□ NORTH 


□ EAST 












n SOUTH 


□ WEST 



6. LIST ALL ARRESTS AND ANY POLICE INVESTIGATiONS NOT RESULTING IN ARREST 

(Include Juvenile Delinquency, Youthful Offender, Wayward Minor and Family Ct, Proceedings) 



DATE 

OF OCCURRENCE 


city or town 

AND STATE 


CTlAnCE 


DISPOSITION 



































7 . SUMMONS RECORD 

(List ALL summonsea served on you or your vehicle by a police officer, court or other authority, in any 
state, for violations of parking regulations, traffic regulations, ^'chicle and traffic laws or any other crim- 
inal law, ALSO list court summonses in civil matters ) 



DATE 

OP VIOLATION 


CITY OR TOWN 
AND STATE 


VIOLATION 


COURT msposrnoN and date 



































8. COMPLAINT, COURT AND HEARING RECORD 

(Liot ALL incidjnces in which you were a complainant or witness in a criminal case, except as listed in 
question G; ^ L;f> njimiiustrative hearings, or investigative hearings by a city, state, fedei'al agency or grand 
jury) 





DATE 




. OK TOWN 
, , STATE 


COURT OU 

INVESTIGATIVE BODY 


WHO WAS DEFENDANT AND WHAT WAS 
the PURPOSE OF THE HEARING 7 



















s. ■ 
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9. MOTOR VEHICLE OWNERSHIP RECORD 

(List ALL motor vehicles ever owned by you, together with all license plate numbers ever issued to you. 
Also list vehicles for ^vliich yoik generally had permission to drive, e.g., owned by parent, wu'fe, liifsband 
or other relative, business partner, etc.) 



LICE.S'.SE ri,ATi: N0 = 


IN' WHAT VKAHiSi? 


MAKt: OF Vt:HiCL!-: 


YKAR OF MFIL 












j OWNER OF vehicle 

! 























10. UNPAID SUMMONSES 

Do you now hiva ANY unpaid summonses outstanding against you for parking or any other violation 
in vhe use of the above vehicle (s) ? If YES, give details on separate sheet. 



Answer ^ 



n. REVOCATION OR SUSPENSION OF VEHICLE REGISTRATION 

Have 3 ^ou ever had your motor vehicle registration revoked or suspended? If YES, give detaus on sepa* 
rate sheet. 



Answer [ 



12. PISTOL AND REVOLVER RECORD 

(List ALL pistols and revolvers presently possessed or possessed in the past. If possessed under a hcense, 




INSTRUCTIONS: 

The words ^‘subversive organization’’ as used here means any group or organization which supports^ foL 
lawa^ or which is in sympathy with the principles of Communism or .nny othei' subversive doctrine or is Listed 
by the U^S. Attorii.ey General as subversive. 



Answer YES or NO to each question. If YES, explain details on .separate sheet. 



1 3. Have you ever by word of mouth or in writing advocated, advised, or taught the doctrine that the gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, or of any state, or of any political subdivision thereof should be over- 
thrown or overturned by force, violence, or any unlawful means ? 



Answer CZZII 



1 4, Are you now or have you ever been a m mber of any subversive organization? 

Answer [ 



o 

ERIC 
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15. Have you ever paid, contributed, collGcted or solicited any money or to, for or in behalf of any 

subversive orgeiib-atlon? 



Answer | | 

1 S* Have you ever been connected or atHliated in any manner with or have you ever attended any meetings 
of any subversive organi/ation ? 



Answer | | 

1 j ^ Do you belong to a religious sect, or hold any belief, which would prevent you from vowing allegiance to 

the flag and constitution of the United States of America or from taking a life in the carrying out of your duties ? 

Answer | [ 

1 Have you ever participated in any parade, picket line, delegation or demonstration sponsored or organ- 
ized by any subversive organization? 



Answer [ ^ 

19 , Have you ever been a member of or attended any school, camp, class or forum sponsored by any sub- 
versive organization? 



Answer | | 

20. Have you ever signed or solicited others to sign any petition sponsored or issued by any subversive or- 
ganization, or any petition which has as its purpose the aidirg of any person, cause or program connected with 
any subversive organization? 



Answer ) | 



21. FAMILY MENTAL HEALTH 

(If a member of your immediate family has been treated or examined for a mental disorder, list the foI= 
lo wing infortnation ) 



DATE 


name of person 


reij^.tionshtp 


INSTITUTION OR 
doctor who TREAI'EO 


ADDRESS OF INSTITUTION 
OR DOCTOR 























22. VETERAN DISABILITY CLAIM RECORD 

(List all applications filed for disability with the Veterana Administration) 



DAIE 


CLAIM NO. 


REASON 


GRANTED 
OR DENIED 


% DISARILITY 
0 ranted 


Vc PRESENT 

disability 



























23. WORKMAN’S COMPENSATION RECORD 

(I. it all claims made for injuries, or illnesses, received In coniiection with employment) 



DATS 


company and address 


diagnosis 

OP INJURY 


DISABILITY award 

granted 




























5i 



24. EDUCAi.%jN RECORD 

(List all .sehool.s and coUetresyoii have attended) 



FKOM “ TO 
month & VKAIl 


NAM/*; OT SCHOOL 


maiuno audhlss 


1 

DAY OR i DIIH.OMA OR PEfiRLK 

EVLNINO UKCKlVLl) tYF.g OR NO) 































































25. EMPLOYAAINT/UNEMPLOYMENT r<£CQRD — SOCIAL SECURITY NO.— 



(List ALL employments and periods of unemployment over I^O days* including part-time jobs, account= 
in^ for all time since leaving high school, up to tlie present ) 

Do you object to your present employer being contacted? fj 



FROM - TO 
MONTH & YEAR 


NAMB and mailing ADDRfiSS OF EMPLOYER OR 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSUIIANCK OFFICE WHERE 
YOU FILED for HENEl-TrS 


i^OSITlON HELD 
{INDICATE IF OFFICER 
OF COMPANY) 


REASON 

P‘OH 

LEAVING 



















































































26. EMPLOYMENT DISCIPLINARY RECORD 

(List those employers who either (1) disciplined you, (2) discharged you, or (3) requested you to resign. 
Give details on separate sheet ) 



EMPLOYEE'S NAME 


DATE 


name of SUrERIOH INVOLVED 
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27 , LICiNSE RECORO^ — (OTHER THAN DRIVER, VEHJCLE OR PiSTOL) 

(List every license you, oi^ any corpoi-ation or partne*\ship of which you were an ofAicer, director or part- 
nei% either (1) l\lcd for, (2> possessed, or (3j (uv which you actod as sponsor, voucher, charrictf^r witness, 
Inchide professional licenses ) 



INDICATE SELF OF 
riST company & ADDRESS 


1 

KL\‘D OK 
LICENSE 


date of 
filing 


OIIAN^-ED 
UR den: 1 ED 


fiOVKUNMFNTA L 
agency 


K’-'KK UEVOKHD 
1 on S os r ENDED 

iVES OR NO) 


- 




i 
















i 





28. Civa SERVICE RECORD 

(List every application you have made with a governmental or quasLgovernmental agency or authority, 
e.g.^ N.Y.C- Department of Peraonneh N.Y. Port Authority, etc.) 



DATE 


NAME THE CITY, STATE OR 

federal agency or 

OTHER AUTHORITY 


POSITION 
FILED FOR 


INDICATE IF{ 

accepted, rejected, or on 

ELIGIBLE LIST 


REASON FOn RE.IECTJON. 
WITHDRAWAL OR 
N O N- A C CEPTA N CE 











































29. SOCIAL STATUS 

(List all marriages you have had and the present status thereof; if divorced, annulled or separated give 
details of date, court, offending party as decreed by law and reason therefor on separate sheet. Begin with 



first marriage. If single^ write SINGLE on first line ) 



DATE 


HUSBAND'S NAME Oft 
WIFE'S MAIDEN NAME 


DATE OF 
EIRTH 


NAME AND ADDRESS OP AGENCY 
ISSUING marriage CERTIFICATE 


INDICATE PKESENT E’I‘ATUS 
OF MARRIAGE (LIVING 
WITH SPOUSE, DIVORCED. 
WIDOWED, annulled, ETC.) 























30. RECORD OF PARENTHOOD 



(List every child born to you) 



DATE OF 
BIBTH 


PLACE OF 
BIRTH 


NAME OF 
CHILD 


WHO IS MOTHER 
OR FATHER? 


CHILD SUPPORTED 
BY WHOM? 
(INDICATE IP DEAD) 


WITH WHOM 
DOl^ CHILD 
RESIDE? 
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31. PATERN3TY PROCEEDINGS 

Have you evei^ been involved as plaintiff or defendant in paternity proceedings or accused of causing the 
pregna^n:^,* of any female not your ‘vvife? If YES, give details on separate sheet. 



Answer 



32. DIVORCE ACTION 

Have you ever been named as co-respondent in a divorce action? If YES, give details on separate sheet. 

Answer | ^ 



33, ACTIVE DUTY MILITARY RECORD 



(If service for a foreign government,, indicate country under serial number) 



DATES 

FROM 


TO 


BRANCH OF SE9.VICE 


SERVICE 
SERIAL NO, 


RANK 


TYPE OF DISCHARGE 

received 


REASON FOR 
DISCHARGE 







































34, CHANGE OF DISCHARGE OR SEPARATION NOTICE 

Has your discharge or separation notice ever been corrected or changed? If YES, indicate details below. 



Answer [ ~\ 



Changed From 



To 



Authority ^ 



35. MILITARY DISCIPLINARY RECORD 

(liist ALL disciplinary actions against you, including formal charges as well as company punishments, 
whether found guilty or not ) 



DATE 


CHARGE AGAINST YOU 


TYPE COURT martial OR OTHER 
DISCEPLtNAEY PROCEEDINGS 


DISPOSITION OF CHARGES 



































36. RESERVE AND/OR NATIONAL GUARD RECORD 

(List present or past service in any Reserve or National Guard Unit) 



INDICATE 
RESERVE OR 
national guard 


PERIOD 

FROM TO 


BRANCH OF 
RESERVE OR 
NATIOMAL guard 


UNIT 


PRESENT OR 
LAST RANK 


MAILING ADDRESS 
OP UNIT 
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37. RESERVE AND/OR NATIONAL GUARD DISCIPLINARY RECORD 

(List all disciplinary actions against you in llcscrvo or National Clunvd Service, including company pun- 
ishmenl ) 



DATK j 'iHAUfir: A(]A!KiST YdU 



'ivii-; c-s)r[LL MAuriAL ok pmukk 
oigol rUN A iiY IMlOCluKDIKO 



bisi'osmoK oi-' cnAucacs 




38. SELECTIVe SERVICE RECORD 

(List present classification anrl any past IV-F> I-Y, I-A^Q, I-O or I-W elassification given you ) 



DATE 


r if, ASS f I’ I C A I O N'S 


LOCAL BOARD NO. j 

AND APORKSS ! 


1 MJ:A5K)N for (•.FAyi.OFlCATjON IF' 

1 IV-F, I-V, I-O. I-A-O OU I-W 

1 ■ “ “ ■ 














1 

j 

i 



39. DEBTS 

( List ail outsfcandi}i.q- debts or judgments again.^^^t you or your spou.se or for which you are a eo^maker ) 



CRKUlTOn 


present 
OHIG 1 NA.L 1 AMOtJNt 

AMOUNT 1 UWED 


AMOUNT AND 
PERIOD OF 

payment 


AMOUNT OF 
ARREARS. 
IP ANY 


PURPOSE OF loan or 
riF.AHoN FOR JUDGMENT 


i 

i 


I 

1 






















! 


i'~"~ ' ^ 























40. CIVIL ACTION 

Were you, or your spt>usa* ever involved in a lawsuit or settlement for any purpose ; or could such a pos- 
aibIHty ensue as a result of a recent occurrence or transaction ? If yes, give details on sepamte sheet. 



Answer 




41. BONDING RECORD 

(Li-st all applications made to bond you and disprsltfons thei^eof) 



Date 


i NAME, and AUDREYS OE INBURj-SE 


' rka.^on 


accepted or RSJECTi J 




1 








1 


1 

i 





42. SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 

(List Savings, Cheeking, Postal Savings, Building & Loan, Brokerage and Other accounts maintained by 
you or by your spouse ) 



NAME AND address OF INSTITUTION 


NAME IN WHICH 
ACCOUNT IS HELD 


TYPE 


present dalange 
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43. STOCKS AND BONDS 



(Lint all .secu rities, rights^ vamints, wai-rants stcok options owned oy controlled by you or your apouso ) 







rUlicHAlE 


miTlAL. COST 



































44. REAL ESTATE 

(List ail veal estate holdings or invest rr^enta wholly or partially owned by you or youv spouse ) 



DESCRIPTION 


location 


pubchaIi^ 




OR LIEN 









































45. LOANS RECEIVABLE 

(Li st all loar:i you or youv spQUBe have made to others and the Income therefronfi) 



i 

TO WiftTM MAl^K 


; 


PATE 


HALANCE DUE 


























i 







46. MOTOR VEHICLES AND/OR BOATS OWNED 

(List all motor vehicles and/or boats presently owned by you or by your apQUBe) 



MARE 


j Vi: AH 


UECilSTKATlON NUMKKU 


COST 


rjA'i’E OP purchase 










1 























47. OTHER ASSETS 

(Have you or your spouse cash holdings or other assets not listed valued over $1,000? If yes, list on 
separate sheet ) 



Answer 



n 



j 



48. INHERITANCE BENIrlTS 



(List all insurance policies, estates, trust funds, etn. of which you or your spouse are beneficiaries ) 



INSUKI'D oa MAKER OF WILL, ETC, 


APDUESS 


AMOUNT OF BENEFITS 
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49. EUSINSnS 

(L!.* 4 t any y»'Hi or your spouse have a financial interest in-=other than Hated in (iiiestion.s 4;^ 

and 44 ) 




' AMOCKT OJ-’ 
INTKHKST 


in: n- :i-j 


; NAMiC AKl) AUUUK^ir. <i! rAHiNSUri 


. . . . - -- 




i 


1 









so, MOTOR VEHICLE OPERATCH RCCOED 

(I,ist ill! fhaufreri- or opGi'ator liuGn.iicj |M*eaen1ly hale! from this state or any other iAtat.e nr levritory ) 



(Cl 

OPR. 


lECK > 
rj-l ATlF. 


Nii.M urc 


HK.y . rUCTUiK'S 


n^sui Nr; 
bJTATK 


LICKNSK OH PKRMIT KVF.H HKVOKKh OH 
SUSHNNDlvD lYKS/NG). IF YRS. HIVE 
details ok SEPARATE SHlOEr 


IHOKNHK 
KESriOiED 
1 VEK/HO 1 













































51. OTHER DRIVERS' LICENSES 

Have you held driver’a license in the pnst from any other state? If yes, give details on separate sheet. 



Answer | | 



o 

ERIC 



52. MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENT RECORD 



(List every accident you have ever been involved in as a drivei% pagsenger or pedestrian) 



3ATE 


CITY AND STATE OK 
LOCATION IF N.y.C. 


INDICATE INJURIES 
TO YOU OR OTHERS 


SUMMONS RECEIVED 
(YES/NO) 



























S3. FAMILY RECORD 

(List alphabetically, by last name, spouse (maiden or premarriage name), father, mother (maiden name), 
sisters, brothers, aunts and uncles — LIVINC t OR DECEASED. Include relatives by mandage ) 



! 

REl.ATlONSHll' .snHl‘;A.4E. FIR.^T, MIDDLE 


(STATE AiaffSb. IF SO' 


OCCUPATION 


DATE OP BIRTH 
OR AGE 












1 


1 
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54. ARRESTS 

Has any member of your immediate family (father, mother, sister, brother, husband or wife) ever been 
arrested? If yes, give detaijs on separate sheet. 



Answer 



55. OTHER ARRESTS 

Tc the best of your knowledge has any other relative, associate or person residing with you, although 
not related, ever been arrested? If jres, give details on separate sheet. 



Answer [ 



56. FINGERPRINT RECORD 



( List information about fingerprints previously taken, except for this application) 



WHEN 


WHERE 


PURPOSE 















57. LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 



(List all life insurance policies for which you have applied) 



DATE 


COMPANY AND ADDRShS 


ItESmENCE WHEN APPLIED 





















58. ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP RECORD 



(List every social or fraternali organization of which you are or have ever been a member) 



PROM 


TO 


NAME OF ORGANlViATlON 


ADDRESS 


TYPI3 OF ORGANIZATION 























59. LABOR UNION 

Has your name ever been submitted or used as a trustee, officer in any official capacity. In any labor* 
trade union, etc., organization or affiliate ? If yes, give details on separate sheet. 



Answer | | 



60. ANY ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

Do you have any knowledge or information, in addition to that specilieHlIy called for in the preceding 
questionSi which is or which may be relevant, directly or indirectly, in connection with an investigation 
of your eligibility or fitness for the position applied for ; including but not limited to knowledge or infor- 
mation concerning your character, physical or mental condition, temperance, habits, employment, edu- 
cation, subversive activities, family, associations, criminal record, traffic violations, residence or otherwise? 
If yes, give det^Is on separate sheet. 



Answer | | 



penalty for falsification j Knowingly falsifying any statement made hei’ein is an oflfonse punishable by a fine or Im- 
prisonment or both. {N.Y.C. Adminlstrativo Code il51-9.0) 



Signature of Applicant 
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STATE OF 



CITY OF SB. j 

COUNTY - 

I, - — - - 

being' duly sworn deposG and say that I am the above named person, I signed the foregoing statement, I person- 
ally read the answers to each and every question therein and I do solemnly swear that each and every answer 
is fullj true and correct in every respect. 



(Candidate si^ here) 



Sworn to before me, this ... 

day of - - Tfl 



(Notary Public or Commissionor of Deeds) 



DO NOT SIGN BELOW UNTIL DIRECTED 



(Candidate sign here) 



Date 



(Signature of Investigating Officer) 



2t4 ConstrsintB Imposed by Personiiel Selec- 
tion PolicSifl 

In order for the proposed training and education 
program to be implemented effectively, it is impera- 
dve that recruits be appointed at regular 10=week 
intervals in groups of about 500, This premise is 
basic to the program recomnxenLded in this report. 
One of the principal obstacles to the proper train- 
ing of policemen in the New York City Police 
Department has been the irregular nature of ap- 
pointments. The anticipation of continuously ex- 
panding numbers of entering recruits poses 
logistical problems for the administrator of the 
training function. 

In the first place, the intake in New York City 



has occurred at sporadic intervals, affording little 
opportunity for providing a systematic and con- 
tinuous training program. Recruits in varying 
numbers are appointed 1, 2, and B months apart 
and then long periods elapse without any appoint- 
ments. These appointments cause an overlap m 
the training program and the accumulation cf 
recruits at varying stages of the training cycle 
creates classroom scheduling problems, forces the 
program into overtime hours and creates a perma- 
nent emergency in the assignment and separation 
of instructors. The following table depicts the 
most recent workload situation at the academy. 
It is not atypical of the usual fluctuadons during 
other periods. 
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Recent work load m recruit trainings 
New York City Police Department 



Month 


Probationary 
patrolmen 
and poUcewomen 


Police 

trainees 


Total 


December 1968 


........ 1,452 


446 


1,898 


January 1969 .... 


1.776 


1S9 


1,965 


February 1969 „ 


2,178 


124 


2,302 


March 1969 ....... 


.......... 1.949 


169 


2408 


April 1969 


1,949 


119 


2,068 


May 1969............ 


1,299 


163 


1.452 


June 1969 


941 


79 


1,020 



At the present time recruit companies have had 
to be expanded to 40 men each^ twice as large as 
the 20 the proposed program recommends. It can 
be seen from the table that the recruit training 
facilities are also taxed by the use of the same class- 
room by the police trainees. The gymnasium and 
pool are also shared by the cadet program (man- 
power development training program) . Programs 
other than recruits which share the presently avail- 
able classrooms at the academy are as follows: 

The John Jay College of Criminal Justice 
uses 14 classrooms during the regular college 
semesters brom 9 a.m. to 10*50 p.m„ Mondays to 
Fridays, and uses six classrooms during the sum- 
mer session 3 days a week. 

The cadet program (MDTP) uses four class- 
rooms at various times from 3:30 p.m. to 
10:30 p.m. 

The advanced and specialized training section 
uses classrooms at various times for the following: 

Criminal investigation courses 
Patrolman-detective refresher courses 
Command courses 

Executive management courses 

Career development courses (auditorium) 

Personnel testing 

Other inservice prop’ams 

Other department units use classrooms for 
various training programs^ including: 

Motorcycle district 
Fingerprint technicians 
Narcotics diviiion 
Detective bureau 
Medical section 
School crossing guards 



In order i:o accommodate the recent exception- 
ally large nrmibers of recruits, it has been necessary 
for the training program to adopt a 7-day, 8 a an. to 
12 midnight ichedulej hardly an ideal learning 
situation. 

The classroom space logistics are selbevident. 
Not so obvious is the personnel and morale problem 
of the constantly rotating assignments of the 
younger instructors. The recruiting of instructors 
to meet the fluctuating population has become a 
major chore for the administrator of the academy 
and understandably so when one considers the 
disruption caused by irregular assignments. Popu- 
lation explosions demand abrupt increases in fac- 
ulty strength and intervening slack periods require 
the return of instructors to regular precinct assign- 
ments. This poses problems for both the officers 
themselves and for the precinct commanders con- 
cerned. The commanders, not knowing when they 
will have the officers available, do not plan on 
having them at alL Thus, being unscheduled for 
duty, they are relegated to such outside assignments 
and other emergency duties as may arise. The 
latter are regarded as unpleasant tasks. Many 
instructors have refused to seek a return to academy 
assignment when the training 2 u:ogram is renewed, 
and others who do return are uncertain as to how 
long the reassignment will continue. 

There is a dual problem created thereby for the 
commanding officer of the Police Academy (here- 
after referred to as COP A) . It is difficult for him 
to recruit sufficient qualified faculty when the 
emergency need arises, and the morale of his pres= 
ent instructional staff is damaged by the knowledge 
that their return to precinct tasks may occur at any 
time subsequent to the completion of academy 
training by any single recruit class, thereby shifting 
the remaining corps of senior instructors to other 
recruit classes. This morale deterioration is inevi- 
tably reflected in job attitudes. The instructors, 
knowing their tenure is limited, take a rather 
dispirited view toward their assignment, a phe- 
nomenon which adversely affects their enthusiasm 
and dedication, factors so essential to the effective 
teacher. The recruits, for their part, are subject 
to a constantly rotating series of instructors appar- 
ently assigned to them randomly, for they are not 
aware of the seniority considerations. Thus, even 
the precinct command is affected by the irregular 
appointment of recruits. If civilian instructors of 
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professional rank arc lo be employed, they will not 
be subject to such reassignment when their need 
ceases. It will be utterly inipossible to avoid reg- 
ular scheduling of appointments under the pro= 
posed program without creating periods of idleness 
for the nonpoiice instructors. 

The process for the appointments of probation- 
ary patroimen is subject to a set of bookkeeping 
rules which are generally applicable to all city 
departments. It is understandable that in a city 
as large tts New York, where annual expenditures 
reach astronomical proportions, there would have 
to be fiscal policies and procedures, controls, checks 
and balances. However, in any large bureaucracy 
of lengthy tenure many such rules become tradi- 
tionalized beyond the period of their usefulness. 
Moreover, practices on the part of subordinate 
administrators, sometimes dilatory, which may 
operate to relieve pressures on their office, become 
entrenched to a point at which they assume the 
aspect of policy and are accepted as essential by 
transacting agencies. There is a good deal of room 
for such unofficial delays in tlie procedure for the 
appointments of probationary patrolmen. 

Appointments to the department are initiated by 
the chief clerk, police department, as follows: 

In the first instance, vacancies (based on estab- 
lished quota) for the rank of probationary 
patrolmen must exist. 

Request to fill vacancies is forwarded to the 
vacancy control board, mayor*s office, for verifi- 
cation that vacancies do exist. 

The request in turn is forwarded to the budget 
director, who issues a certificate of approval 
which is valid for 30 calendar days. 

Simultaneously, a request is forwarded to the 
New York City Department of Personnel to 
certify a sufficient number of eligibles to fill the 
vacancies requested. It takes 1 to 2 weeks to 
receive the certificate list. The certificate list is 
also forwarded to the medical unit and personnel 
mvestigation section. 

The chief clerk designates an appointment 
date. 

Prior to appointment date, the medical unit 
conducts medical examinations and the personnel 
investigation section checks the list for eligibles 
who have been rated disapproved. 

Appointments of approved eligibles are made 
on the appointment date. 



The first step indicates that vacancies must exist. 
It would appear that anticipated vacancies, even 
■where the probability of their existence is virtually 
a certainty, would not fulfill this requirement. In 
view of the fact that the current proposal envisions 
appointments of about 500 in each increment, the 
first requirement has a built-in provision that the 
department, from time to time, would have to be 
at least 500 below quota before the procedure could 
even be initiated. Whatever vacancies occur during 
the period required to fulfill the subsequent six 
steps may be added to the base figure of 500. 

The ensuing three steps are outside the control 
of the operating agency— in this case the police 
department. It is evident, however, that the procf'ss 
consumes more than the 2 weeks involved in pre- 
paring a certificate list. The probabilities are that, 
excepting in emergency cases (riots and the like) , 
the time elapsed would approximate 1 month dur- 
ing which period on the average another 150 
policemen would retire, thus increasing the quota 
shortage. The final three steps, even if expedited, 
would add another 2 weeks to the quota lag. 

With all the complications involved in the above 
process, there is an additional obstacle to appoint- 
ments in the form of a mandatory acenaal fund 
which may further delay appro^'. i. Budget appro- 
priations for the fiscal year provide for the salary 
requirements for department personnel, based on 
established quotas. Frequently, the budget director 
directs that appointments and promotions to vacant 
post lions be deferred for the purpose of creating an 
accrual fund to meet anticipated department ex- 
penditures w'hich are not provided for in the cur- 
rent budget. This may delay a tequest as long as 6 
months. It can be readily seen that the process of 
deferring appointments to vacant positions can 
have a serious effect oa any planned program of 
making organized and regulated appointments. 

2»5 Influence of Line Attitudes 

A reward system operates within the New York 
City Police Department, as it does in all law en= 
forcement agencies. As will be noted, one aspect of 
the total reward picture, rewarding the *‘good” 
policeman, the one who prevents crime on his post, 
assumes a position of outstanding importance. 
Identifying preventive patrol an ! measuring its 
actual effectiveness in the performance of each 
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itidivitlual patrolman has long been thought im- 
possible. A suggested method for the accomplish 
ment of this '‘impossible" evaluation will be 
offered. 

The rewards fall into three broad categories: 
OfRcial departmentwide awards: ofheial precinct 
awards; and informal precinct awards. 

The first class is clearly defined in the rules and 
procedures and consists of the various levels 
department recognition. These are awarded for 
heroic acts or meritorious acts indicating extra- 
ordinary courage, ingenuity or intelligence. Brav- 
ery# Intelligence, and merit are unquestionably 
important attributes of good police performance. 
However# the awards included in this category 
carry with them promotional credit which may be 
inappropriate to the act o£ bravery in question 
unless one associates the trait with supervisory or 
administrative potential. This is a relatively minor 
consideration, though, and may be relegated to a 
position of secondary consideration in the light of 
more important issues. 

Official depa? mental recognition awards, in 
order of importance, are as follows 
Department Medal of Honor 
Police Combat Cross 
Medal for Merit 
Honorable Mention 
Exceptional Merit 
Commendation 

These are awarded only for acts of bravery in 
various degrees; the first two only for gunfighU, 
the rest for more routine acts of courage. 
Meritorious Police Duty 
Excellent Police Duty 

These two are awarded both for minor acts of 
bravery and for major accomplishments of an 
administrative nature. 

Achievement Citation 

This is awarded only for the successful comple- 
tion of an academic year of study in a recognized 
institution of higher education, 

A number of awards are given to recruits com' 
plating the police academy training prop’am. 
Some of these awards are provided through gifts 
from outstanding citizens, others are provided by 
the police commissioner and the chief inspector. 
It has been traditional that these awards or trophies 
consist of a revolver. It has been suggested that 

Rules arid Prexedures” ch, 26, par. 7,0. 







awards might take other forms, particularly the 
awards for academic achievement, where scholar- 
ships or books might be appropriate. Currently, 
the Patrolmen^s Benevolent Association and other 
groups do provide scholarships to recruits. It is 
anticipated that a diversified type of award would 
help to reduce the emphasis upon the firearms 
aspect of the policeman's role. 

In addition to heroic and intelligent acts, de- 
partment recognition may also be granted for 
clusters of arrests. Three arrests for driving intoxi- 
cated, two arrests for automobile grand larceny, or 
two felony arrests for narcotics laws violations 
within 1 year quality an officer for the award “Ex- 
cellent Police Duty." The donation of 8 pints of 
blood over any period of time warrants the same 
award. In recent years there are about three times 
as many awards distributed as previously, ‘ndicat- 
ing, perhaps, some increasing awareness of the 
importance of positive motivation. An extrauiui- 
narily high percentage of these cluster arrests result 
in conviction, thus negating a possible criticism of 
“bounty hunting/’ 

Official precinct awards are usually the function 
of the precinct commander. He is authorized by 
regulation to permit a patrolman who makes a 
good arrest to be excused from one tour of duty. 
The nature of the good arrest is frequently related 
to the precinct crime problem and the captain will 
consider arrest activity in recommending appropri- 
ate officers for plainclothes and detective duty. 

The final categor) of award, the informal pre- 
cinct type, is probably the strongest immediate 
motivator of behavior because it is activated at the 
patrolman level of execution and has a profound 
influence on the day-to-day occupational existence 
of the individual officer. These informal awards 
are more frequently available because opportunities 
for them are more numerous. Normal personnel 
turnover creates openings more often than the more 
stable, higher level detective and plainclothes 
assignments. 

The informal reward system, with its unstruc- 
tured approach, permits the precinct commander 
and other superior officers an excellent opportunity 
to demonstrate their ingenuity in devising motiva- 
tional techniques. It also allows considerable dis- 
cretion in their choice of commendable behavior, 
the criterion measure for reward. Notwithstand- 
ing the available latitude, there is surprisingly little 
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variation from precinct to precinct, either in the 
choice of reward or in specific job performance 
selected for it. An unwritten program has devel- 
oped by a process of triafi error, and experience. 
Its homogeneity is further reinforced by the cross- 
pollination process of periodic transfer which 
rotates captains from precinct to precinct and 
probably encourages the simplest and most im^ 
mediately effective techniques to be perpetuated. 
However, there is little intent to create any long- 
term improvement in job performance on the part 
of the superiois who employ the informal devices 
in point. They are content to produce an immedi- 
ate and necessary result in the iridividuals directly 
concerned and to generate imitative behavior on 
the part of the other patrolmen. 

Informal rewards are exemplified by (but not 
limited to) — 

Special favorable assignments,— 'R.B.dio motor pa- 
ttoh hospital, ballpark, beachi or other preferred 
assignments; choice patrol posts. 

Preferred Clerical; verification of election 

registry- station house assignment, such as safety, 
pistol licenses, plainclothes, and the like. 

Preferred hours of tv or/i. “Day tours— day squad; 
switching of tours of duty. 

Exemption from unpleasant assign me/tfs.— Spe- 
cial posts— *'fixers”; out-of-precinct details — “'flying*'; 
posts with extended school crossings. 

Frequently, undesirable behavior is discouraged 
at the precinct level by informal devices of less 
impact than official disciplinary charges. The de= 
vices employed to effect this result are, in general, 
the reverse of the positive measures mentioned, 
such as assignment to an unfavorable post, special 
duty, and the like* It is unnecessary to recite an 
extended list of the possible negative motivators. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the pre^ 
cinct reward system is the criterion measures se- 
lected for the favored treatment. Essentially, 
behavior similar to that which warrants formal 
recognition but in lesser degree could provide a 
basis for precinct reward. This would consist of 
arrests of a kind of second magnitude, less spectacu- 
lar and requiring routine perseverance as contrasted 
with the exceptional intelligence and heroism re- 
quired for department recognition. A willing 
attitude and competence in performing certain 
unpleasant tasks, might also receive favorable pre- 
cinct attention. Thus, rewa ds are reserved for 



those who j.crform outstanding acts, and these 
acts, because they are reinforced by reward, are 
repeated and repeated and rewarded and rewarded 
until the point is reached where the individual 
policeman on patrol is hardly regarded as perform- 
ing police duty at all unless he is in the process of 
performing one of the rewarded acts or is doing 
something leading up to some presently measured 
function. 

Lost in the policeman's preoccupation with hero- 
ism, arrests, and law enforcement is that aspect of 
police work which provides the essence of what 
the public wants and for which it needs the police- 
crime prevention. It would not be unreasonable 
to estimate that little more than 1 percent of the 
average New York City policeman's time is occu- 
pied in the actual process of enforcing the law. 
I his estimate includes the issuance of summonses. 
Anotiier 2 or 5 percent of his time may be spent in 
miscellaneous duties, such as aiding sick and in- 
jured persons, giving directions, assisting at acci- 
dents. Being conservative, we might say that all 
items of police hazard and service activity occupy 
less than 10 percent of the patrolman's working 
hours. The remaining 90 percent of his time is 
spent in what has been termed “preventive patrol/' 

It may be inferred from the proportion of his 
time spent in crime prevention that this is by far 
the major function and purpose of the police officer 
in this city and probably in all cities. An informal 
survey among a cross section of ranking members 
of the department leaves :iO doubt that the pre- 
vention of crime is their overwhelming choice as 
the primary function of the police. It is logical to 
assume that if effective crime prevention patrol 
follotvs the accepted pattern of human behavior, 
some policemen must be better at it than others- 
Some, too, must be trying a little harder and 
treating the task with more intelligence than 
others. There are no formal or informal awards 
of any kind for effective crime prevention patrol 
in itself. Notwithstanding the allocation of much 
patrol time, crimes which could have been pre» 
vented by proper patrol do occur and they occur 
with more frequency on some posts than on others. 
What is the degree to which patrol performance is 
responsible for this failure, and the extent to which 
performance in the field can be improved? 

Although there is a program for evaluating 
superior officers in the New York City Police De» 
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partment, there is presently no such formal process 
for assessing the work performance of the patroh 
men. It is import mt that there be a performance 
evaluation of the patrol officer at the level of exe- 
cution for many reasons. Primary among those is, 
of course, the inevitable improvement in the quah 
ity of the service delivered by personnel who are 
aware that their behavior is being observed and 
advantages that would accrue to the department in 
the process of setting up the means for evaluation. 

First of all, there is no clearly defined concept of 
the effective police officer or “good cop/' as he is 
known to his fellow officers. It may be reasonably 
inferred that the “good cop” is the one who per= 
forms his tasks in, at least, an acceptable manner 
or better. This definition, to be implemented, 
would require the spelling out of its two elements, 
the nature and identification of the police tasks (a 
job analysis) and the criteria for arriving at an 
evaluation of acceptable or better performance. 

At this time a system of official and unofficial 
rewards operates within the depaxtment both at 
the local level and departmentwide. Except for a 
few department-sanctioned awards, provided by 
local newspapers, the department awards carry no 
financial benefit for the recipient. These rewards, 
and comparable disciplinary actions, are the only 
evaluative criteria presently available to the supe= 
rior who has had little or no direct contact with an 
individual officer. Suffice it to say, there are no 
periodic evaluations of patrolmen from the time 
they complete their probationary period to the 
time they leave that rank for one reason or another. 

The inadequacies of the rewards system as an 
evaluative and motivational device have been dis- 
cussed. The objection most often raised by knowl- 
edgeable superiors is that the most important 
police function, the prevention of crime* goes un- 
rewarded because there are no means for measur- 
ing the performance of preventive patrol. It 
should not be inferred from this emphasis on 
preventive patrol that it is regarded as important 
to the exclusion of other police factors. There can 
be no meaningful evaluation of the patrolman's 
performance without a full consideration of his 
eflEectiveness in the prevention of crime. 

The following factors are suggested as being 
int^'al to effective police patrol: 

The prevention of crime.—Speedy dispersal of 
disorder* 




The arrest or ’^UfTunonsing of offenders (under 
immediate circumstances, their long-range Investi^ 
gation being primarily a detective function) 
Above includes lesser law enforcement activity. 

Protection of human life and property.— 'Recovery 
of stolen property under immediate circumstances 
not involving detective investigation. Reporting 
relevant criminal information for detectives. Re= 
porting of post conditions* 

Relatiofis with the public in routine inter- 
personal contact.— Diplomatic solution of family 
trouble calls, neighbor difficulty and other similar 
type aitercaLions. 

Additional factors ?iot previously mentioned.^ 
These factors, in order to provide a meaningful, 
objective evaluation, must be set up in raeasur- 
able terms. Quantifiable criteria must be estab- 
lished. Each factor must be analyzed and its rele- 
vant elements detailed separately. 

Factor: The preve7itio7% of erhne 

The effectiveness of the patrolman in preventing 
crime on his post is assumed to be a function of the 
dedication, intelligence, and natural aptitude he 
devotes to his routine patrol job. Extraneous 
factors such as chance unquestionably enter into 
the frequency and nature of crime occurrence, but, 
as will be seen, the resultant error can be mini- 
mized by the application of vStatistical probability 
theory. The foot patrolman could be the subject 
for initial experimentation in evaluating preven- 
tive patrol. Although he is a fast disappearing 
phenomenon in scientific police patrol, the foot 
patrolman still operates in considerable numbers 
in New York City. In 1969, almost one-third of 
the 16,200 precinct-assigned patrolmen fall into the 
foot patrol category. He is the smallest individual 
patrol unit and once a method has been devised 
for evaluating his performance it may be applicable 
as a basis for a similar evaluation of radio motor 
patrol and other forms of preventive patrol. Some 
neighborhoods, because of their nature, are more 
prone to the incidence of crime than others* What 
is more interesting is the likelihood that, regard- 
less of the quantity of post hazards* crimes occur 
more frequently when some patrolmen are working 
than others. 

Patrol procedures can be detailed and patrolmen 
can be ordered to follow them. It might even be 
possible to provide such close supervision that every 




element of the procedures -would be executed. But 
even with such a formalized approach, the human 
element would still be tlic largest fiutor in preven- 
tive patrol, Routir. : attention can amount almost 
to indifference. Dedication and maintained inter- 
est, the opposite end of the scale, can produce an 
alert, sustained patrol that should be effective in 
preventing crime. One means for attaining these 
would be to reward patrolmen for their exercise. 
In order to reward detlication and intcicst it would 
be necessary to evaluate their operational manifes- 
tation, the effectiveness of preventive patrol. 

How does one evaluate the effectiveness of patroh 
men in preventing crime? No such measure is 
presently available. The principal obstacles to 
such an evaluation are in the variant nature of the 
crime picture from post to post. Crime fluctuates 
not only between posts but within the same post 
from hour to hour, day to day, season to season. 
If the same patrolman were assigned to the same 
post every day, it would be manifestly difficult to 
compare his performance with that of other patrol- 
men assigned to other posts which vary from the 
first in activity. Although the ''steady" post prob= 
abily would be the ideal patrol situation, the 
practice of such assignment is not a general one in 
New York City. Patrolmen are rotated from post 
to post on an irregular basis. It is possible how- 
ever, to evaluate the performance of men by com- 
paring the crime activity on each poat during each 
officer's patrol period. Comparisons between a 
variation of performance on "steady" posts where 
they exist will also be feasible by the same method. 

Such a study would be primarily statistically 
oriented and would involve the extensive use of 
computers. Posts would be studied in terms of 
crime incidence by time of day, day of week, and 
season as measured by complaints received, U.F. 45 
(public morals complaint) forms prepared, and 
Y.D. I’s (juvenile report) submitted. Included in 
the factors for post evaluation would be such in- 
fluences as trends, nationwide, city wide, borough, 
division, and precinctwide. Probability estimates 
could be computed for the various chronological 
classifications previously enumerated, not only for 
the incidence of crime in general, but even for 
specific type crime incidence to be expected for nny 
given time imerval. 



Once having established statistical norms by post 
and time, it would be a relatively simple matter to 
measure deviations from the expectation. Minus 
variance, indicating less crime incidence than sta- 
tistical expectation, would reflect favorably upon 
patrol performance. Plus variance would i ive to 
be carefully studied to determine the extent to 
which job related absence of the patrolman at 
time of occurrence reduced his responsibility. 
Absences might be a result of performance of 
calleddor services of various sorts, meal period, or 
some other authorized act. The time of occur- 
rence might present a problem at times. Genume 
doubts about patrol responsibility would have to 
be resolved in favor of the officer. 

Once having identified the effective patrol officer 
by the foregoing method, his reward could be 
measured in terms of his effectiveness. For ex- 
ample, a patrolniaii whose performance variance 
over the 6-month period was minus could be paid 
a salary bonus for the succeeding 6 months com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the minus figure. 
If this favorable performance were continued for 
the succeeding 6-month period, the bonus might be 
continued in the same measure as his performance 
score might warrant. 

The monetary bonus is considered the most 
appropriate type of award because it reinforces the 
rewarded act in the same terms as the basic moti- 
vator, salary. Furthermore, it does not affect 
irrelevant aspects of the occupational career such 
as promotional credit for nonsupervisory excellence, 
as has been previously discussed. To reward the 
effective performer with time off is paradoxical in 
that the administrator thus reduces his own total 
patrol effectiveness by depriving the department 
of the services of its best man during the reward 
period. Other awards, such as medals, ribbons, 
achievements citations, and the like, do not have 
universal appeal as mt^tivators, particularly to the 
financially pressed heads of families- The mone- 
tary reward has the additional feature of flexibility 
in that it can be adjusted to fit the degree of patrol 
proficiency demonstrated. It would also be appro- 
priate by the same rationale to attach a monetary 
consideration of a suitable sort to the present cita- 
tions for heroism and other presently recognized 
aspects of unusually effective performa.nce. 
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Ghaper 3. Training and Education of the New York City Policeman 



3.1 Departmental Policy in Respect to 
Training and Education 

The New York City Police Department, by far 
the Nation*s largest, is an organization of almost 
35,000 police anti civilian personnel. Its budget is 
about one-half billion dollars a year of which about 
95 percent is spent for salaries and fringe benefits. 
Clearly, the department is an organization which, 
by any standard, is equivalent to a laige business 
enterprise and, by itself, is larger than the entire 
public employment in many of the Nation's cities. 
The responsibilities of the department are stated 
in general terms as the protection of life and prop= 
eity, the preservation of the public peace, the 
prevention of crime, the detection and arrest of 
offenders and the enforcement of all laws, ordi- 
nances, and provisions of the New York City Ad- 
ministrative Code over which the department has 
jurisdiction. In the general statement of these 
responsibilities, as broad as they are, there is no 
reference to the type of services which, as has been 
seen in chapter 2, occupy most of the time of the 
police— the type of services which include aided 
cases, assistance to the public and the like. 

In the development of a force of sworn and 
civilian personnel to carry out the responsibilities 
of the department, it is policy to maintain a struc= 
ture of training and education which will take 
civilians and make them into patrolmen, take 
patrolmen and make them into superior officers 
and maintain the level of competence of the force 
on a continuing basis. This involves a funda- 
mental commitment to training and education. 
Paragraph 1.0 of chapter 20 of the rules and pro» 
cedures of the department states: 

A vigorous and continuous tiaining program for all mem- 
bers of the force is essential for effective operation. Training 
must be adapted to changing conditions. This imposes a 
serious responsibility on every superior officer to thoroughly 
train members under his supervision by instruction and per- 



sonal example. Emphasis must be placed on ethical conduct 
and the police ofilcer's responsibility to the community. 

To a major degree^ the implementation of this 
general policy statement has been assigned to the 
Police Academy, Weaknesses in the inservice train= 
ing and field training processes ai considered in 
chapter 5 and chapter 12 and a restructuring of the 
resources available to the academy in these areas 
is recommended. In a more fundamental sense, 
howe>'er, the effective implementation of the com- 
mitment to training and education depends upon 
policies adopted at the highest level in the depart- 
ment. The commanding officer of the Police Acad- 
emy has no control, at the present time, over the 
numbers and sequence of inputs of recruits. The 
erratic character of appointment policy has been 
discussed at several points in this report and rep- 
resents a fundamental constraint on the effective- 
ness with which the commitment to training can 
be implemented. Another aspect which calls for 
a high level policy decision is the need to maintain 
uninterrupted training for recruits. In response 
to a series of crises over the past 2 years recruit 
training has, on occasion, been interrupted by send- 
ing the recruit classes into the field as an additional 
reserve force of uniformed personnel. Unfortu- 
nately, such field duty under crisis conditions is not 
structured as an educational experience and, in any 
case, the effectiveness of the recruit forces under 
these circumstances may be questioned. Following 
a period of interrupted training, Police Commis- 
sioner Howard R. Leary stated in a memorandum 
to the chief inspector dated November 6, 1968, 
that— 

It is of the utmost importance that the balanc i of training, 
intfrriJpteci for various reasons, be completed in full without 
further interruption, I have directed the chief of personnel 
to that effect, and he will immediately institute such training 
schedules as will carry out this policy, 

Hopefully, the increased strength of the depart- 
ment and the alleviation of social conditions con- 
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tribiiting to recent crises will make unnecessary 
emergency measures which adversely affect recruit 
training. It was felt appropriate by the staff of 
this project to recommend a basic policy commit- 
ment* explicitly embodied in a departmental di- 
rective, to assure the priority of uninterrupted 
training for recruits. The new curriculum, which 
is discussed in detail in chapter 5* requires such an 
uninterrupted training process because of the in 
teractive phases of the curriculum, the use of a 
police-civilian instructioixal staff and the fact that 
the arming of recruits will be postponed until the 
completion of the introductory phases of train! tig. 
Polides within the department in respect to stand- 
ards of proficiency in the reenut training process 
are spelled out in paragraph 3.0 througfi 3.5 of the 
rules and procedures. It is stated that a recruit’s 
failure to attain a grade of 70 percent in the aca- 
demic, firearms, and physical instruction “shall be 
considered an indication of unfitness and incom- 
petency.” In the case of such a failure by a recruit 
the commanding officer of the Police Academy “shall 
make recommendation to the police commissioner 
that the services of such probationer be immediate- 
ly terminated/' While these sections of the rules 
and procedures are quite specific there is some 
doubt that the standards of proficiency and the 
recommendation to terminate recruits who do not 
meet these standards have been applied rigorously 
with recent recruit classes. For example, in 1968 
only one recruit was dropped by the department 
for academic reasons. Ten others who failed to 
measure up scholastically were given remedial as- 
sistance and were retested; all eventually passed 
and were appointed. The staff of this project feels 
that reasonable standards of proficiency should be 
consistently required of all recruits and that those 
who cannot qualify after an extra period of special 
help should be terminated. Recommendations dis- 
cussed in chapter 6 in respect to support services at 
the academy, particularly in terms of counseling 
and remedial education, should assist the command- 
ing officer of the Police Academy in more effectively 
identifying recruits for whom a recommendation 
to terminate services is appropriate. 

The effectiveness of the recmiiment process for 
the department, in terms of the educational level 
of recruits upon appointment, depends upon the 
state of the labor market and the number of per- 



sons in the New York City community with specific 
levels of educational achievement. Thus, even 
though high school graduation was not required in 
earlier years, certain classes of recruits were notable 
for the proportion of members with college educa- 
tion. The recruit class of 1940 is remembered as 
a fabulous class with an exceptional number of 
men with college background. The greater com- 
parative attractiveness of the police job at that 
time, in terms of labor market conditions, accounts 
in large measure for the high quality of that class. 

The table on page 37 shows the educational 
achievement as of 1969, of members of recruit 
classes appointed between 1955 and 1969. It will 
be noted that the group with less than high school 
education disappeared complecely as a consequence 
of the introduction of the requirement that all 
persons be high school graduates or have a high 
school equivalency diploma. In general, the num- 
ber of persons holding college degrees in recent 
recruit classes has been a very sniall fraction of the 
class, and only a few have had any college study. 
Essentially, therefore, it seems unrealistic to antich 
pate any significant improvement in the education- 
al background of recruit classes in the next few 
years. The development of higher standards of 
education will depend on departmental policies 
which will impact upon the members of the force 
after appointment. It is for this reason that the 
staff of this project has recommended an intensified 
program of postrecruit education and, in the longer 
term, mandatory standards of college education for 
superior officers. In conclusion, the education level 
of’ the department will depend on the policies of 
the department. 

Experience in the early years of the police sci- 
ence program at the Bernard M. Baruch School of 
Business and Public Administration indicated that 
a majority of the members of the force enrolled 
in the program were simply completing college edu- 
cation which had been interrupted when they 
joined the department, primarily because of the 
limitations on college attendance imposed by de- 
partmental work schedules. More recent experi- 
ence at the John Jay College of Criminal Justice 
suggests that more members of the department are 
beginning their collegiate education through the 
facilities available at that college. New incentives, 
as recommended in this report, will be necessary. 
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however, to substantially increase the percentage 
of the force taU ng advantage of existing college 
educational facihlties and opportunities. 

3«2 Police Aca:demy — Present and Proposed 
Structuk'e 

The principal agency for carrying out the educa- 
tion and training function within the department 
is the Police Academy. There are certain specialized 
unit training functions carried out within com- 
mands, but essentially the academy is the focus of 
all training efforts. The present organization of 
the academy is shown on the chart below. This 
organization chart reflects the most recent re- 
organization of the academy, which became effec- 
tive in July 1969. The commanding officer of the 
Police Academy, currently a deputy inspector, has 
an executive officer who reports to him and who is 
in charge of the COPA office^ Also, there is a 



"college office" which currently is inactive because 
of the changed relationship between the academy 
and the John Jay College of Criminal Justice. The 
two agencies are no longer officially affiliated. 

The work of the academy is organized into five 
sectionsi Recruit training section; advanced and 
specialized training section; firearms section; train- 
ing services section; and ' administrative section. 
The key units are the first three. The recruit 
training section conducts all recruit and preentry 
training (cadet and trainee programs) except fire- 
arms train ing. The advanced and specialized traim 
ing section conducts academic inscrvice training for 
every rank and level. The firearms section is re- 
sponsible for all training in that specialized area. 
Tlie training services section and the administra- 
tive section provide essential support functions. 
The organization chart also shows the various units 
within the several sections and their major missions. 
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The work of tiie <u:ademy Is conducted at the 
Police Academy building 2S5 East 20th Street, New 
York City, which was completed in 1964. This 
building, the largest physical facility devoted to 
police training ?n the United States, was a dramatic 
improvement over the temporary and completely 
inadequate facilities occupied in succession by the 
academy at the B4tli precinct in Brooklyn, and 400 
Broome Street and 7 Hubert Street in Manhattan. 

Occupancy of tiie new Police Academy building 
at the present time is as follows: Starling from the 
top, the eighth floor is devoted to the police labora- 
tory, ballistics unit, and bomb squad, and the 
seventh is shared by the medical unit and person^ 
iiel screening unit, which semens incoming recruits. 
The sixth fioor is occupied by the Ubiary, admin- 
istrative offices, a conference rooiii, and a faculty 
lounge and lock or room. The fifth floor is princi- 
pally devoted to classrooms, which are shared with 
the John Jay College of Criminal Justice. There 
are 13 regular classrooms, one seminar room, a lec- 
ture hall, and simulated station house muster room. 
The fourth floor houses the recruit administrative 
offices, visual aids unit, the elactronic data proc- 
essing unit, eight classrooms, one serninar room aiid 
a lecture halL The data processing unit is a rela- 
tively recent occupant, having been forced to ex- 
pand out of its original housing at the headquar- 
ters annex because of space limitations and a need 
for electric power of a greater capacity than pro- 
vided in the less modern building. This unit oc- 
cupies about one-half of the north wing. On the 
third floor there are locker rooms, a proposed cafe- 
teria, and the muster deck. 

The auditorium, with 495 seats, the police mu- 
seum and a recruit muster deck share the second 
floor, and the first floor is occupied by the gymnasi- 
um and open campus. The pool is located in the 
basement, as are the pnysical school offices, and a 
garage with accommodation for 38 cars. The sub- 
basement is occupied by the firearms range and 
reproduction unit. 

One of the major logistical problems for the 
training administrator has been a space shortage, 
which of late has forced the training into a two- 
platoon system. A relatively small proportion of 
the space in the police academy is devoted to class- 
rooms, part of the fourth and the major part of 
the fifth floors. 

Unfortunately, as can be seen from the descrip- 
tion above, the Police Academy building now houses 



a number of units which are not part of the acad- 
emy and not related to training. Over the years 
the academy itself has had less and less space in 
which to work. It is the recommendation of the 
staff of tliis project that most uni if not concerned 
wi ’i the basic functions of the academy should 
vacate the academy building. It is important to 
recognize that the many recoirimcndations of this 
project, when impleniented, will require substantial 
addiLional space for support services, instructors' 
facilities, laboratories, study areas, and other spe- 
cialized space uses. It may no longer be possible 
to give the academy the use of rooms 430 through 
434, presently occupied by the electronic data proc- 
essing division because of the extensive computer 
installation there. But rooms 750, 752 through 757, 
759 through 7 63, being used by the personnel 
screening unit, and the balance of the seventh 
floor, now used by the medical unit, impinge on 
the training facilities. The use of office space and 
classrooms by the John Jay College will hopefuily 
be terminated in the near future when that college 
obtains space for which arrangements are now 
being made. That space will solve only the short 
term needs of the academy, however. Despite the 
pressure for office space felt by all units of the de- 
partment, it is recoininended that the original com- 
mitment made to the academy when its present 
building was designed should be honored. Relo- 
cation of the units mentioned above will substan- 
tially alleviate the critical pressure on the educa- 
tion and training facilities. 

The chart on page 62 shows the proposed or- 
ganization of the police academy which would re- 
sult from the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions of this report. In this structure COPA would 
have five units reporting directly to him. One of 
these is the administrative section, whxGh, in turn, 
would have reporting to it the remedial education 
unit and the educational materials development 
unit. The remedial education unit, as discussed 
in section 11.2 of chapter 11, would essentially be 
an administrative unit which would control recruits 
for whom remedial education has been determined 
to be necessary and would insure that this educa- 
tion is received. (It is contemplated that the 
remedial work would actually take p’ace outside 
of the academy in existent educational agencies 
especially designed for this purpose. The agencies 
are not a part of the department.) In section 11.3 
of chapter 11 the functions of the educational ma- 
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terials development unit are outlined. Again, this 
unit would be essentially administrative, control- 
ling and directing development work, siidi as pro- 
ceduK made passible through outside funding. 
Reporting to the educational materials develop- 
ment unit %vould be the reproductions unit, library, 
and the audiovisual aids seivice of the academy. 
Reporting directly to COP A would be the new pro- 
fessional counseling suppori service^ discussed in 
section ll.l of chapter 11. The field evaluation 
unit, discussed in section IP. 5 of chapter 12, would 
perform an essential function for CJOPA by advis- 
ing him on a continuing basis of the effectiveness 
of training in relationship to field experience. In 
addition, the academic section and the training 
section would report directly to COPA. 

The academic section would include four units, 
the behavioral and social sciences unit, liumau skiPs 
training unit, legal education unit and the police 
science education unit. These units would be re- 
sponsible for the respective components of the cur= 
riculum and, in effect, would form 'ktcademic de- 
pailmems ' for the police and civilian instructors 
assigned to the academy, with the exception of 
those in firearms and physical training. In the first 
three units within the academic section there would 



be civilian as well as police instructors "I’he be- 
havioral and social sciences unit would include the 
peisonnel assigned to teach courses in criminology, 
social psychology, and aspects of the urban environ- 
ment. 'The human skills training unit would in- 
clude instructional staff working in the areas of 
ethics, human behavior, and dramatizations. This 
latter unit would interact ciosely with the staff of 
the counseling c ter. The legal education unit 
would include the civilian and police personnel 
teaching the law units, and the police science edu- 
cation unit would include the police instructors 
assigned to teach course units in the police science 
area. Included in the training section would be 
four units: firearms training unit, physical train- 
ing unit, recruit class leaders unit and escort offi- 
cers unit. The first two of these units have self- 
evident functions. The recruit class leaders unit 
would include ail those instructors in the academy 
functioning as group leaders in the recruit pro- 
gram. The escort officers unit woukl include meiT- 
bers of the department assigned to fuiiction as es- 
cort officers. The concepts o,^ this unit and tlie 
escoit function are described in section 5.B of chap- 
ter 5 and represent a major innovative recommem 
dation of this ^report. 
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3,3 Goals and Research Procedures of the 
Present Study 

The research staff of this project believes the 
goals of the project to require a comprehensive re- 
view of ail training aud educational programs with* 
in the department, in terms of their adequacy in 
meeting the requirements of the police service in 
the present New York City community. As a con- 
sequence, attainment of the goals required the 
structuring of a new curriculum for recruit train- 
ing to make possible the introduction of genuinely 
relevant educational experiences. The structuring 
of curriculum, in turn, indicated the need for an 
instructional staff mix through the introduction 
of civilian instructors to the academy teaching staff. 
The recommendations which are presented in this 
report should be viewed as an interrelated matrix. 
In large measure, the implementation of the rec- 
ommendations requires the acceptance of a new 
philosophy of education and training within the 
department. As a byproduct of the new philosophy 
not only will civilian expertise be introduced into 
the teaching of recruits, but provision is made for 
a civilian director of education and training who 
will be respoiisibie for the establishment and main- 
tenance of an educational orientation throughout 
the department. In this way, without eliminating 
the essential role of COP A, the desirable aspects 
of civilian specialization, competence, and attitudes 
will be introduced. 

Research Procedures 

This project ha:? drawn upon the resources of 
knowledge and expertise within the department. 
The *'in=house’* nature of this project has been 
fundamental in permitting a realistic and effective 
review of present practices, recommended changes, 
and individual reactions. 

A variety of research procedures were used in this 
study. One of the first steps was to publish a de- 
partmental notice (T.O.P. 245, 1968) , the com 
tents of which appear on pages 64 and 65, de- 
scribing the project and its objectives to all mem- 
bers of the department, and inviting them to make 
criticisms of current training programs, policies, 
and methods, and to submit suggestions for im- 
provement. The 529 responses contained 1,015 
suggestions which were grouped into categories to 
facilitate study. The breakdown was: 



Bnsic or recruit training ., J4S 

Inscrvico or refresher training .....„388 

Specialized or technical training 284 

LeUers were sent out to every American police 
department in cities over 50,000 population, to a 
10 percent sampling of departments in cities from 
25,000 to 50,000 population, and to a 5 percent 
sampling ol police agencies in cities under 25,000. 
A total of 360 letters were mailed asking for copies 
of curriculums, syllabuses, and training materials. 
Responses were received from appruximately 120 
agencies. A firearms training survey of 72 police 
agencies resulted in 48 replies. 

Lesson plans, curriculums, and various training 
materials of the New York City Police Academy 
were obtained, along with quantities of data con- 
cerning the history and growth of police training 
in this city. Current statistical data on recruit in- 
put, instructors, noninsUuctional staff, testing, and 
other matters were gathered. Organization charts 
of the department and of the academy were re- 
viewed. A nutr^^er of prior training studies, both 
of this department and others, were examined in 
detail, 

incident reports and cumulative printouts of the 
20th precinct (an experimental ‘'laboratory'' pre- 
cinct) were studied in the effort to relate perform- 
ance to training. The literature in the field of 
police training was surveyed in depth. 'Tublic 
opinion” and “trait image” surveys of recruits, in- 
structors, and experienced officers were adminis- 
tered. Staff members of the project sat in and par- 
ticipated with several recruit and inservice classes 
engaged in academic, physical, and firearms train- 
ing to observe techniques and to get the “feel” of 
the various programs. A job analysis was under- 
taken to learn the various tasks performed by po- 
licemen and to identify training needs. Many re- 
cruits, instructors, academy staff, and experienced 
officers were personally interviewed by staff mem- 
bers. 

A training advisory panel was organized by the 
project staff early in the study. The panel con- 
sisted of nine members of the force, representing all 
ranks up to captain, and a cross section of police 
assignments and ethnic groups (one patrolman, 
one policewoman, one detective sergeant, one patrol 
sergeant, one headquarters sergeant, one patrol 
lieutenant, one headquarters lieutenant, one lieu- 
tenant instructor, and one Police Academy captain). 
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Meeting on five occabiDns with the full research 
staff of the projec t, a variety of matters were con- 
sidered, among them the role of the policeman, 
recruitment, selection, motivation, training needs, 
standards, ins true lor cjmilifications and selection, 
cun iculum conlcni, Identification of problem areas, 
ccntrali.ccd versus decentralized training, an escort 
training program, civilian versus uniformed in- 
structors, discipline as a function of training, train- 
ing techniques, and policies. 

Meetings v/cre held tvith training directors of 
private ’ corporations, such as the New York Tele- 
phone Co., IBM Corp., Macy’s Department Store, 
and J. C, Penney Co. in order to learn v/hat the 
private sector was doing in employee training pro- 
grams, particularly in teaching techniques. These 
inquiries led to studies of programed instruction 
(PI) , computer-assisted instruction (CAI) , gaining 
techniques, film loops and strips; and additional 
meetings were arranged with manufacturers of these 
devices. Conferences were arranged with military 
training officials in the provost marshal generars 
office, and with training directors in Federal agen- 
cies, such as the Agency for International Develop- 
ment (International Police Academy) , the Treasury 
Department (Law Enforcement Training School) 
and the FBI (National Academy, Washington, 
D.C., and New York). 

Meetings, conferences, and interviews were also 
held with such agencies or representatives as the 
New York State Police, the Quaker Project on 
Community Conflict, executives of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, the Guard- 
ians Association of the New York City Police 
Department, Glenn Carpenter of Sterling Institute, 
the VERA Institute of Justice, faculty members of 
the John Jay College of Criminal Justice of The City 
University of New York, the advisory committee 
of the New Haven Police Department project 
(LEAA No. 171), and other agencies doing re» 
search or conducting experimental programs in the 
field of police training. 

Staff members made visits to several police agen- 
cies in the metropolitan area and to such cities as 
Chicago, Baltimore, Washington, D.C., PhiladeL 
phia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, San Juan, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, and J.o.s 
Angeles to interview police chiefs, training officers 
and staff, and to observe firsthand the techniques 
and innovations being used. In addition, a trip 



was made to London and Rome police departments 
for the same purpose. 

Specific tasks in problem areas were assigned to 
12 paid consultants, all experts in their fields. A 
list of the consultants and abstracts of their re- 
ports is found in appendix E of this report. Ex- 
perts from within the department rendered inval- 
uable assistance to the project staff, but were not 
r.^munerated as consultants, 

PoniCE Department, City of New York, 

May 31, 1968, 

To all commands: 

Subject: Training and educational study project 
under grant from the Office of Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance. 

1. This department has received a grant in the 
amount of $77,485 from the Office of Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance of the Department of Justice, which 
will permit us to undertake a comprehensive study 
of our training and educational programs. The 
police commissioner has designated the chief of 
personnel as project director. 

2. The objective of the project study will be to 
determine the adequacy of current curriculums to 
meet the service requirements of a modern-day, ur- 
ban police agency, 

3. Every resource in the field of police training 
and education will be probed in the course of the 
project study, including the vast knowledge and 
experience possessed by members of this depart- 
ment. It is important that the broadest possible 
participation by members of the department be en» 
courage d, since it is recognized that they will con- 
tribute the most objective criticism of our programs 
through their experience with them. 

4. Commanding officers are therefore requested 
to bring the intent and purpose of the study to the 
attention of all members of their commands and 
to solicit suggestions for improvement of depart- 
mental training and education in all its aspects, 
including, but not limited to, the recruit, inservice 
and other command levels. Roll call announce- 
ments, unit training sessions and the posting of this 
TOP on all department bulletin boards, among 
other means, will be utilized to publicize the study 
project. 

5. Commanding officers shall request all mem- 
bers of their commands to submit reports in writ- 
ing, setting forth their comments and suggestions. 



Reports submitted by individual members shall be 
forwarded by commanding officers as indicated in 
paragraph 7. 

6. In addition, each commanding officer and su- 
])ervisory head, after consulting with his staif, shall 
submit a report giving his suggestions for the im- 
provement of departmental training and educa- 
tion. 

7. The reports of subordinate cviminands (if there 
is nothing to offer, a negative report will be made) 
along with any individual reports submitted, shall 
be forwarded to the next higher command. Re- 
ports will be processed through channels to the 
following units who shall forward them together 
with tlieir own report by fly-sheet to tlte chief of 
personnel, room 115, police headquarters, to ar- 
rive no later than June 17, 1968: 

iiach deputy commissioner's office 

Each patrol borough command 

Each detective borough command 

Planning division 

Operations division 

Technical services bureau 

Chief inspector's investigating unit 



Personnel in%'c$tigation section 
Personnel services division 
Police Academy 
Narcotics bureau 
Burglary-larceny bureau 

Chief of detectives for C.LB., B.S.S,, M.P.U., 

D.A.N.Y., Riv. Sq. 

Chief of patrol for S.E.D,, TTT., 2c Y.A.D. 

Reports will riot be consolidated* Commanding 
officers and supervisory heads wull be responsible 
that a report is forwarded for each subordinate 
uni 

8. Reports received from individual members 
shall be personally acknowledged and in outstand- 
ing cases note will be made in the personal folder 
of the member concerned. In exceptional cases, 
and where appropriate, individual members will 
be considered for an award of excellent police 
duty. 

By direction of the police commissioner, 

Sanford D. Garelik^ 

Chief Inspector. 

Distribution: To all commands. 

Inactive date: June 18, 1968. 
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Chapter 4. How And What Recruits Are Now Taught 



4.1 t^regent n.cIiicatioiiai Practices in the 
Police Academy 

in meeting its commitments to prepare recruits 
for their duties as patrolmen and in conducting in= 
service training courses, the Police Academy has re= 
lied upon a corps of police officer instructors, usu- 
ally from tlie ranks of sergeant and lieutenant, 
(Patrolmen instructors are used for the most part 
in tlie firearms and physical training programs.) 
The members of the teaching staff ajjply for as= 
signment to the academy and are accepted on the 
basis of rather informal selection procedures. When 
assigned to the academy, instructors, particularly 
those assigned to the recruit school, are required to 
carry a workload wdiich is excessive when com- 
pared to the workload of instructors in other in= 
stitutions, 

The basic education procedure currently used in 
the recruit school is a standardized lesson plan. 
Under this system, introduced in 1954, a standard 
lesson plan is mimeographed for each hour of aca- 
demic instruction. When an instructor is scheduled 
to teach a particular subject, he takes the appro- 
priate lesson plan from a central file. The recruit 
is also provided with mimeographed material cov- 
ering the many individual topics in the recruit 
curriculum. The lesson plans were developed by 
recruit instructors following a format used by the 
U.S. Army iii its training programs. The instruc= 
tors carry out the necessary research for the de- 
velopment and updating of all lesson plans, as well 
as the preparation of a number of test questions. 
With the exception of a copy of the rules and pro- 
cedures of the department and a few items of out- 
side reading iji connection with the discussion of 
human relations and race relations, the recruit re- 
ceives no materials other than the mimeographed 
lesson materials. No textbook materials are used 
or referred to by way of outside readings. 

It is essential in any evaluation of current edu- 
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each police instructor teaches ail of the academic 
curriculum to his class. The usual routine con- 
sists of 3 hours per day of physical training for the 
recruit and 4 hours per day of academic training. 
This means that the police academic instructor 
must prepare four 40-minute lectures and be ready 
to answer questions in the remaining 10 minutes 
of the 50-minute class period. With few exceptions 
the predominant instructional method is the lec- 
ture. The educational effect of this system is not 
satisfactory. There are grave doubts that the lec- 
ture method is appropriate for the kind of student 
population found in the recruit classes. The ma- 
jority of persons in the age bracket of the younger 
recruits who might have benefited from lectures 
have probably gone on to college and have not 
chosen to enter the department. Most of the re- 
cruits are young men who are action oriented; they 
need to do rather than to listen. Even under the 
best of circumstances, effective lecturing is a skill 
possessed by few teachers. As one of the consultants 
to this project has phrased it: “In the hands of the 
inept or the dull, lectures can be one of the most 
stultifying experiences known to man.“ 

Members of the reseach staff of this project have 
observed a number of instructors teaching a variety 
of subjects to recruits. The range of competence 
was from excellent to mediocre, from exciting lec- 
tures to mere reading of the lesson plan with an 
inability to successfully field recruits' questions. 
Almost inevitably existing educational practices 
produce this kind of result. The theory that any 
superior officer is able to effectively teach all sub- 
jects in the recruit curriculum is a naive point of 
view. In fact, the theory is unfair to the instructor 
and is one of the factors contributing to the de- 
cline of the attractiveness of an assignment as an 
academy instructor. The practice of placing an in- 
structor in charge of a class (32 to 35 recruits prior 
to 1967 and 40 in a class since then) , and having 
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jlim work with that class through the entire aca- 
demic curriculum lias been justified on the ground 
that in this fashion the instructor gets to know his 
stiulents. The factor, however, does not offset the 
educational disadvantages. 

A number of outside observers who have had 
the opportunity to review educational practices at 
the academy have focused their criticism upon the 
way in which the instructional staff is utilized and, 
more basically, upon the unrealistic clemands placed 
on the individual instructor. It is easy to uncl^ ■ 
stand the difficulties faced by conscientious me 
bers of the teaching staff who try to instruct under 
conditions in which recruit training is occasionally 
interrupted and instructors are sent out to field as- 
signments. Prior to 1960, instructors taught a max- 
imum of 12 hours a week and were scheduled for 
one free day for research and lesson preparation. In 
1960, the free day was eliminated. The number 
of hours the instructor was required to teach was 
increased to four a day in 1964. From 1960 to the 
present time, therefore, a recruit instructor’s basic 
hours of teaching were increased from 12 hours 
a week to 20 hours. During this period the par- 
ticipation by instructors in curriculum develop- 
ment, testing, and research dropped to a minimiini. 
These deteriorations of working conditions were 
caused by factors beyond the control of COPA, 
which is one reason why higher rank is recom- 
mended for COPA in this report. Other sections 
of this report have emphasized the crucial need of 
a commitment to uninterrupted training and also 
to a stabilization of the input of recruits to the 
academy. The personal devotion and dedication 
of the staff of the academy in the face of the ob- 
stacle.s to the training process have been commend- 
able, In net, the department has received better 
trained recruits than it had a right to expect. 
However, the time is overdue for a correction and 
modernization of these practices. The present 
COPA has moved to establish a curriculum com- 
mittee which is now actively involving members 
of the teaching staff, It is believed that, with the 
inriplementation of the recommendations of this 
report, the academy will be the outstanding train- 
ing and educational institution among law enforce- 
ment agencies in the United States. 

4*2 The Current Curriculum 

The current academic program in the recruit 



irainiug curriciilum is divided into five divisions 
and provides a total of 312 hours of academic in- 
struction. There are, in addition, 192 hours of 
physical instruction and 56 hours in firearms, mak- 
ing a total recruit program of 560 hours. The 
folhvvving is an outline of the present curriculum 
with a statement of the objectives of each com- 
ponent, as incorporated in the syllabus prepared by 
the academy. 

Presen r CurriClilum— Police Academy Recruit Training 
Program, New York City I^mmce DErARTMENT 

DIVISION 1 

Intn Iiiction to a police career 

ThU division is designed to indoctrinate the recruit in the 
mission, tuncLioiis and organization of the police department, 
and with the cihics and standards tvLth which he tvill be ex- 
pected to cotTiply while a member o£ the department. 



Hours 

Orientation and indoctrination 9 

Ethics and conduct 8 

Equipment and departinent property 3 

Department organization 3 

Reports, records, orders 3 

Total ^6 



DIVISION It 

Police procedures and techinques 

111 this division of the recruit syllabus the procedures to be 
followed in carrying out specific duties are presented to the 
student. The methods and techniques employed are explained 
and are coupled with practical exercises and demonstrations. 

Hours 

Aided and accident cases 7 

Patrol procedures 18 

Traffic procedures 14 

Investigations 3 

Summons procedures 8 

Arrest procedures 

Prisoners 5 

Police emergencies, disasters, and civil defense .... 5 

Total 72 

DIVISION lit 

The police, the government, the law 
This division is organized so that the recruit will be 
acquainted >vith the developnient of legal process in society. 
Included in this division will be found a discussion of the civil 
and criminal courts of the city, State, and Federal Government 
ill which a policeman is likely to be required to appear. The 
largest number of hours in the division are devoted to present- 
ing the eleinents of criminal and municipal laws rvith which 
the patrolman should he familiar. Evidence is also discussed. 
Description of the various types of evidence is included as well 
as specific steps taken to identify, handle, mark, and safeguard 
the several types. 
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Hours 



City government and cooperation ivdth 

governmental ageiides 2 

The courts ■! 

Criminal law and modus operatidi S2 

Municipal law 12 

Evi ience 2 

Public morals 15 

Total ^ 66 



DIVISION IV 

The police role in human and race relations 

It is essential that police recruit uaining include subject mat- 
ter which rvill provide a beUei imdcritaiiding of human be- 
havior and ivhich will develop proper atiiLude.s on the part of 
police and which are consistent with the huiiiun rciatimis con- 
cepts of professional police performance. Towards that ench 
this division is specifically oriented towards developing a profes- 
sional police officer who caii adopt proper attitudes toward 
himself and the public he serves. In order to increase tlie 
scope of understanding of poliee-huinan relations concepts, 
various instructional technio ues are utilized. Through the 
media of lectures, discussions, films, tvorkshops, required read- 
ings, and research projects, the recruit is exposed to those ideas, 
opinion.5, points of visw, and conclusions which arc basic to the 
formulation and adoption of desirable attitudes. 

Hours 

Psychology and the police 6 

Human relations 5 

Race relations and civil rights 5 

Crime ami delinquency causatioii 17 

The Constitution and due process S 

Assemblages 3 

Police ethics (chaplains) 5 

Workshops on human relations 8 

Critique term paper 1 

Guest lecturers 5 

History of Negro in America 4 

Puerto Rican culture and customs 3 

Total 65 

DIVISION V 

Demonstrations and s^ercises 

Five objectives exist in the presemation of this division. The 
first of these is to augment the l^ture and home study exer^ 
cises by actual demonstrations of technique.^ and methods and 
by field trips to appropriate courts, the morgue, and police 
headquarters. The second objective is to afford the student an 
opportunity to apply the knowledge imparted to him by the 
performance of practical exercises. The third intent of the di- 
vision is to set aside time for adequate review of important 
principles. The fourth objective is to test the student's knowl- 
edge during, and at the end of the school tcrin. The fifth aim 
is to make certain that all recruits are indoctrinated in the 
facets of careful driving so as to minimize personal injury and 
property damage 



Hours 



Demonstrations 17 

Field trips and duty 23 

Practical exercises 17 

Review and lesting 17 

Driver training 9 

Total 83 

Total academic 312 



FIREARMS PROGRAM 

ProbatiOiuuy patrolmen receive 56 hours of rireanns traiuiiigi 
during n'hich time each member fires a mininium of 340 romuls 
of amniunition with his .38 calibre special service revolver. 
Fiieanns training is held at an outdoor range, with firing at the 
7-, 15-, and 25 -yard target distances, or, during the winter 
month.s, at an indoor range at a distance of 20 yards. The Nciv 
York City Police Department silhoueue and Inill's ^*yc targets 
arc used. Probationary policewoincii, with mi nor exceptions, 
receive the same training. Training sessious are divided into 
range classroom in.striictiou in firearms-rul riled subjects, and 
range firing. A full presentation of the firearms programs is 
found ill chapter 9. 

Hours 

Firearins ti aiiiiiig 56 

PHYSICAL TRAINING PROGRAM 

TJie physical training program is deaignetl to develop a high 
degree of strength, endurance, agility, coordination, and skill In 
the police recruit. The devclopineiit and niairUenance of a 
sound physique, supplementing the academic and firearms 
training,- will produce a highly efficient, welhtrained police* 
man, capable of performing a wide variety of duties and meet- 
ing oniergcncy situations. The physical program consists of 
training in such subjects as infantry drill, cali.%thenics, baton 
drill, search and frisk, boxing, uiianned defense, riot control, 
and first aid. Sessions are held 4 days each week for a period of 
3 hours each. A total of 192 hours of training is scheduled over 



the 4-nionth period. 

Hours 

Physical training 192 

Total, recruit training curriculum 560 



4,3 The Present Teaching Staff 

The reasons for the recent low morale of in- 
structors assigned to the academy are easy to docu- 
ment. They arise from the fact that assignment as 
an instructor does not presently have advantages 
over assignment to a field command. In fact, as- 
signment to the academy has disadvantages. The 
workload, as indicated in section 4.1, is excessive for 
a teaching assignment; classes of 40 recruits are too 
large. As previously described in chapter 2, section 
2.4, there remains the continuing possibility of 
a.ssignment to the field for a day, a week, or longer 
period between recruit classes or as crises occur; 
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and, there is a lack of full involvement of instruc* 
tors in educational development and planning at 
the academy. Despite these drawbacks, there are 
many members of the department who like to 
teach, are competent, and have a commitment to 
training. But the superior officer concerned with 
the practical aspects of his own career in the depart- 
ment often believes that his interests will be better 
served through a field assignment. As a result, 
unfortunately, conviction is lacking within the 
department that assignment to the Police Academy 
as an instructor carries any prestige. This outlook 
produces the prevalent low morale among instruc= 
tors. The several recommendations in this report 
should have the effect of correcting the present 
weakness and making the assignment to the Police 
Academy one to be sought after and retained only 
by those exhibiting excellence. 

Insofar as the recruit training curriculum can. be 
made increasingly relevant to field experience, the 
prestige of teaching the curriculum will be en* 
hanced. There can be no more devastating facto^ 
from the point of view of academy instructors, than 
the attitude referred to by Arthur Niederhoffer, 
himself a former academy instructor, when he ob- 
served “Recruits tend to see their training at the 
Academy as being irrelevant to their actual work/’ 
The interaction between the academy and field 
experience provided in the new curriculum should 
largely overcome this problem. The curriculum 
committee recently established by COPA has rec= 
ommended that “an attempt be made to obtain 
feedback from the line units relative to the ade- 
quacy of recent academy graduates. This would 
eliminate the ‘isolrted' state of current recruit 
training while, at the same time, develop a sense 
of participation and responsibility on the part of 
the field commands.” 

The number of academy personnel assigned to 
instructional duties varied from a high of 69 in 
February 1969, to a low of 27 in October of 1969. 
The number of assigned personnel has historically 
been based upon a ratio of one instructor for each 
class, which, as indicated previously, was S2 to 35 
recruits but was increased to 40 early in 1967. In 
addition, an available cadre of one instructor for 
each six assigned instructors has been maintained 
in order to cover absences and special instructional 
requirements. In the physical training program 
the number of instructors varied from 22 to 10 in 
1969, with an average of 16 for the year. In Oc- 



tober 1969 the number of physical training instruc= 
tors will be reduced from 20 to 14 because there 
will be fewer recruits in training. In the firearms 
training area, 48 instructors are presently assigned. 
There were 55 earlier in the year. This number 
does not vary preatly since the size of the firearms 
staff does not depend primarily on the number of 
recruits in training, but upon the inservice training 
of members of the department in the ranks. The 
advanced and specialized training section at the 
academy currently includes 25 instructors. There 
is some fluctuation in this area depending on the 
current training programs, but it is not as large as 
in the recruit area. The manpower development 
training program uses two instructors and two addi- 
tional instructors are assigned to the training of 
police administrative aides. In summary, the total 
instructional strength at the academy during 1969 
consisted of about 140 instructors in all of the pro- 
grams. This is a large enough group to permit 
effective implementation of new recruitment and 
training policies. 

Police instructors, like teachers in any subject 
matter area, should possess several qualities; Sub- 
ject matter competence, mastery of teaching tech- 
niques, creativeness and resourcefulness, the habit 
of evaluation, a desire to teach and the ability to 
develop good personal relationships with students 
and fellow staff. Those exercising supervision ov^r 
instructional staff should be able to diagnose 
tiveness, and evaluate experience and current weak- 
nesses. The present practices at the academy do 
not assure that the best possible teaching talent is 
identified in the ranks of the department and 
assigned to the academy. Some instructors regard 
an academy assignment as one of low prestige, 
which militates against effective selection. Rigidi- 
ties in terms of rank introduce unnecessary limita- 
tions in the selection process. There is, for exam- 
ple, no real reason why police instructors in charge 
of recruit classes need to be sergeants and lieuten- 
ants. Experienced and qualified patrolmen could 
function just as well. Under special circumstances 
officers of higher rank should also be assigned as 
instructors. An infusion of higher ranks on a 
rotating basis would do much to add to the effec- 
tiveness of the police instructional staff. In general, 
an effective recruiting program for instructors fol- 
lowed by successful completion of a methods of 
instruction course should lead to reasonably perma- 
nent assignment to the academy. 
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In order to bring the most effective skills to bear 
in a methods of instruction course it is recom- 
mended that an outside agency provide this traim 
i.ng. For example# the 5'Week course v.^hich the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University offers 
for police instructors is generally recognized as 
excellent. Groups of newly appointed instructors 
could be scheduled to take this type of course 
taught under contract by the professional staff from 
the traffic institute. Such courses would be taught 
at the academy. Perhaps two cycles of the 3 - week 
course during the year could be scheduled in such 
a way as to expose all new instructors to this type 
of training. A 3- or 4-year tour of duty for academy 
instructors, analogous to procedures followed in 
the Armed Forces, would make sense and provide 
a sufficiently long-term involvement to motivate 
the instructor without, however, removing him 
permanently from the mainspring of field experi= 
ence within the department. 



The present high rate of turnover has meant 
that many police instructors have had only a few 
months at the academy. Thus, of a group of 
instructors assigned to recruit training in January 
1969, six had instructional experience of less than 
1 year. The average instructional experience of all 
personnel assigned to instructional duties 's esti= 
mated to be under 3 years with a much lower figure 
for instructors assigned to recruit training. The 
total job experience in the department, however, 
varied from a low of 10 years with this group to a 
high of 22 years. In addition, of the 55 instructors 
at the academy reflecting this weak experience fac- 
tor in 1968, only 19 held bachelor's degrees. Of 
the 19, only nine had taken work beyond the 
bachelor's degree and three had attained the 
master's degree. Of the 36 who had less than the 
bachelor's degree 12 had an associate degree and 
24 had some college credits. 



Chapter 5. New Responses to New Requirements 



5-1 A New Curriculum for Recruits 

The review of existing educational practices at 
the police academy has revealed two major prac- 
tices which reduce the effectiveness of recruit 
training and, to a degree, make is impossible to 
develop an effective program. The first practice 
is the erratic input of recruits to the academy. The 
statistical data in the previous chapters has docu= 
mented the “feast or famine" experience in the 
academy. It is not possible to maintain an effective 
teaching staff nor to implement an educationally 
sound curriculum when the number of students to 
be taught varies as widely as has been the case in 
successive recruit classes. This report makes a 
basic policy recommendation that there be stability 
in the recruit training cycle. Obviously, this wiii 
require a commitment by the budgetary authorities 
of the city of New York to provide funds on a 
reasonably stable basis for new recruits. The 
second practice concerns the tra4itional policy 
whereby a recruit instructor teaches essentially the 
entire academic curriculum to his class^ As a 
result, recruits are not exposed to a number of in= 
structors ^nd diversified expertise is not brought 
into the classroom. A consequence of both the 
erratic input of students and the traditional in- 
structional staff policies is that civilian instructors 
have not been introduced into the recruit training 
process except as occasional guest lecturers. The 
staff of this research project agrees with the com 
elusions of the President's Commission and the 
Task Force on Police that such a police-civilian in- 
structional staff mix is desirable. The details of 
this concept will be presented in the next section. 
With a reasonable stability in the appointing 
process for new recruit classes established and, as a 
consequence, a real possibility of using civilian in- 
structors, the academy's administrators | could de= 
velop a new curriculum to provide a total 
educational experience for the recruits. A major 



portion of the resources of this project has been 
devoted to the structuring of a new curriculum 
because of the conviction of the research staff that 
the first educational and training experience will 
have a critical effect on the entire career of the 
police officer. The educational rationale behind 
the several phases of the new curriculum are ex- 
amined in section 6.2 of chapter 6. The proposed 
curriculum is divided into five phases and runs for 
18 weeks, 40 hours a week (8-hour instructional 
days) , for a total of 720 hours. A summary of the 
new recruit curriculum follows: 

Summary of the New Recruit Gurriculum 

Phases of the recommended curriculum— Admin= 
istrative processes (10 hours) . 

Phase I (4 weeks, 130 During phase I the 

recruit will continue to wear civilian clothing and 
will not be issued firearms. The educational ob- 
jective is to prepare the recruits for the achieve- 
ment of professionalization in phase II. 

Phase II (8 weeks, 320 hours y-li'he basic educa- 
tional objective of phase II is intensive professional 
training. Firearms will be issued in either the 
fourth, fifth, or sixth week, and a week of field duty 
will take place in either the fifth, sixth, or seventh 
week. The recruit will return for continued pro- 
fessional training after his basic patrol experience 
under supervision of his group leader and escort 
officer. 

Phase in (2 weeks, 80 Intensive field 

experience, again under supervision, intended to 
expose the recruit to the duties of a probationary 
patrolman. The recruit will have field duty with 
specialized units of the department during this 
period. 

Phase IV (3 weeks, 120 hours),^Thh final acad- 
emy phase involves an innovative concept in police 
training. Essentially, its purpose is to evaluate, on 
an individual and group basis, the field duty of the 
recruit as experienced by the recruit himself and 
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observed and evaluated by the group leader and 
the escort officer. Opportunity is provided in this 
phase for a variety of decisionmaking drills- 

Phase V (1 week^ 40 hours).— 'Th.U phase involves 
orientation to the recruit's permanent command. 
Again, the escort officer plays a key role under the 
supervision of the group leaden 

The individual ourse units within the new 
recruit curriculum are as follows: 

Course Units in the New Recruit Curriculum 
(Administrative Processing, 10 hours) 
phase I— educational orientation and preparation 
(4 WEEKS, 150 HOURS) 

CoiiTse Unit A. Testingof the new iecriiit' In terms of 
speech, reading, written English, quantitative skills, 
critical thinking and other relevant measures of pres- 
ent level of achlevemeiU and possible remedial need'^ 5 
Course Unit B. Individual and interpersonal humrin 
skills development: 

Moral principles governing human behavior 4 

The urban environment, historical, social, political 
aspects of democracy, with specific reference to 

New York City 20 

Orientation to the beliavioral and social sciences 
as applied to law enforcement— Part I: 

Introduction to criminoiogy, nature of crime and 

criminals 15 

Principles of social psychology 20 

Course Unit C. Introduction to the criminal justice 

process — a law unit 20 

Gourse Unit D. Selected aspects of the New York penal 

law— a law unit 20 

Course Unit E. New York City Police Department, func- 
tions and structure— a police science unit 10 

Course Unit F. Physical conditioning— calisthenics, box- 
ing* first aid (8 hours a day on alternate days for 3 
days a week) 36 

PHASE It— PROFESS JON ALIZATION (8 WEEKS, 320 HOURS) 
Course Unit A, Police Science unit: 

Part 1: Techniques in patrol, traffic* summons* and 
arrest proeedurei, emergency and related areas of 
police practice; departmental rules and procedures 50 
Part 2: This unit is presented after the completion 
of course unit G— basic patrol experience; reviews 

and amplifies topics considered in part 1 10 

Course Unit B. Orientation to the behavioral and social 
sciences as applied to law enforcement— Part lli 
Applied criminology, crime and criminals as en^ 

countered “on the street” 10 

Applied social psychedogy, with attention to ethical 

relationships and intergroup tensions 10 

Course Unit C. Criminalistics unit* crime scene opera- 
tions and practical criminalistics 18 

Course Unit D, Law units: Including “mini-courses” in 
Constitutional law, civil rights law* traffic law, and 
other relevant phases of law, together with moot court 
and le^l seminars - 70 



Course Unit E. Physical training and police techniques: 
Calisthenics, infantry drill, unarmed defense, search 
and frisk, baton drill, and rlnt roiitrol (3 hours a day 

for 4 days a week-^6 weeks) 72 

Course Unit F. Firearms training: Recruits to be uni- 
formed and issued firearms after successful compltuon 
of fiicanns training in the fourth, fifth or sixth rveek 

of their training - 40 

Course Unit G. Basic Patrol Experience: Recruits to 
perform field duty in the w^eek immediately following 
completion of firearms training. (This field duty unit 
to be conducted in groups of approximately 175 re- 
cruits assigned to selectetl prccivicts,) This unit will be 
completed ill the fifth, sixth, or seventh week of the 
recruit's training — 40 

PHASE III— FIELD EXPERIENCE (2 WEEKS, 80 HOURS) 

Recruits will perform the duties of a probationary pa- 
trolman in patrol precincts and also in selected special- 
ized units under supervision of thr .oup leaders and 
escort officers SO 

PHA-SE IV— TRAINING EVALUATION .iND DECISIONMAKING 
DRILLS (3 WEEK.S, 12 HOURS) 

Course Unit A. The moral imperative, an ethics unit.... 6 
Course Unit B. Human behavior and civil rights: A 
sodopsychologlcai view oE social forces impacting 
upon law enforcement in the New York City r.ommu- 

vilty 30 

Course Unit C. Individualized Interaction with field ait- 
uatlons portrayed through dramatizations: The indi- 
vidual recruit will be led through decisionmaking 
situations and drilled in appropriate discretionary 

decisions 52 

Course Unit D. Free discussion seminar and self-critique 
of training and field experience: This course will be 
led by recruits on a rotating basis and will provide a 
self-evaluation of curriculum, instruction, and field 

experience 6 

Course Unit E. Review of combat firing (1 day on the 

firing range) 8 

Course Unit F. Review of unarmed defenie techniques: 
Reinforcement of established physical fitness habits (3 
hours a day for 2 days a week) 18 

PHASE V— ORIENTATION TO PERMANENT COMMAND 
(1 week, 40 HOURS) 

This phase will involve recruits after completion of 
training and will be the responsibility of the group 
leaders and the escort officers assigned to the precinct 
where the recruit will assume his normal assignment. 
During this week the recruit will learn the geography 
of the precinct, policies peculiar to the locale* sociol- 
ogy of the population, and local crime patterns 40 

The new curriculum requires 18 weeks or 720 
hours, 

5.2 Poliee^Clvilian In§tractioiial Staff MIk 

On the assumption that the budgetary authorities 
of the city will assure a distribution of funds 
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throughout the year for tfie appointment of new 
patrolmen such that reasonable stability in timing 
and size of the classes can be assured, then it will 
become possible to introduce civilian instructors 
into the police acatlemy staff. Clearly, competent 
civilian personnel will not be attracted to a teach- 
ing situation which compares unfavorably in terms 
of professional status, salary, and working condi- 
tions to those offered by academic institutions. To 
be specific, the civilian instructional staff recruited 
for the academy should meet the qualifications that 
are currently applied for appointments to the 
teaching staff of the City University of New York. 
There is reason to hope that the implementation 
of the several interrelated recommendations made 
by this project in respect to the educational and 
training activitie.s in the department will make 
service with the Department as a civilian instructor 
attractive, challenging and professionally reward- 
ing. The '’standard" teaching load of members of 
the City University of New York faculty varies 
between 9 and 12 hours a week of actual classroom 
instruction for a period which, during the calendar 
year, consists of approximately 30 weeks organized 
into two semesters of 15 weeks each. Of course, 
faculty responsibilities do not end in the classroom; 
they embrace service on faculty committees, con- 
sultations with students, professional research, 
publication of books and papers, activity in 
professional societies, and service to the commu- 
nity. It is hard to measure the total number of 
hours a week which this complex of services re- 
quires, but it is sufficient to say that it exceeds the 
average workweek in the police service. However, 
this is a complex of services rendered by the fac- 
ulty member within a flexible schedule rather than 
a rigid work timetable. In fact, the nature of 
academic service requires a “self-starting" type of 
individual. Competent instructors will, for ex- 
ample, prepare course outlines for their courses 
rather than rely on lesson plans. Under the 
assumption that similar standards would apply to 
the civilian instructional staff at the academy, this 
means that the sequence of classes must be such 
that the instructor will be able to work for ap- 
proximately 50 weeks in the year and do o on a 
reasonably predetermined basis. The question of 
scheduling is considered in greater detail in the 
following paragraph. 

In order to be competitive, it is 3 .ssumed that 
the salary schedule of the city university will apply 



to the civilian teaching staff of the academy. The 
current salary schedule lor the several academic 
ranks is us follows: 

Salary range 

Professor $19,020 to 527.900 

Associate professor = .Sir>,S80 to .$22,020 

Assistant professor $12,380 to $18,380 

Instructor $11, OO.*) to$H,8f>5 

A reasonable total input of recruits to the de- 
partment during a year is iipproxiinately 2,500. 
The statistical data presented in earlier chapters 
indicates that at this level the clepartment will be 
able to maintain itself at an appropriate level of 
strength. With an annual input of 2,500 recruits, 
five classes can be scheduled during the calendar 
year. The chart on page 74 shows the rew train- 
ing cycle for recruits. Each complete curriculum 
is IB weeks, of which a total of 5 weeks is spent in 
the field (1 week on patrol in phase II and 1 week 
in firearms training, 2 weeks on patrol in phase 111 
and a final field training week in phase V) . Of the 
remaining 1 3 weeks the bulk of the subjects tc be 
taught by the civilian staff falls within the first 10 
weeks. Therefore, classes of new recruits can come 
into the academy at intervals of 10 weeks as indi- 
cated on the chart. The civilian instructors can 
therefore be scheduled quite easily and have an 
option, .subject to reasonable administrative con= 
trol, of teaching any three out of five class units of 
10 weeks each. This design is analogous to operat- 
ing a college on a trimester. 

Some estimates of the budget support necessary 
to develop a group of competent civilian instruc- 
tors may be made on a preliminary basis. It is well 
to keep in mind that the salary costs for the esti- 
mated 2,500 recruits to be processed through the 
academy is itself almost |25 million per year. At 
the present time (see sec. 4.3 of ch. 4) approxi- 
mately 150 members of the department are on the 
teaching staff of the academy. In other w'ords, the 
operation is a large scale and costly one. Assume 
now that the average annual salary of a civilian 
instructor would be .|1 5,000 and that the average 
teaching load per week would be 10 hours. On 
the basis of the proposed organization of the recruit 
class, there would be about IS groups of 40 each 
for instruedon by the civilian teaching staff. In 
phase I the civilian teaching staff would handle 75 
hours of the curriculum, teaching the courses: 
urban environment unit (20 hours) , introduction 
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to criminology (15 hours) , principles of social psy= 
chology (20 hours) ^ and course unit C, introduc- 
tion to the criminal justice process (20 hours) , 
With 13 groups to be instructed, this plan would 
amount to approximately 1,000 instructional hours 
spread over 4 weeks, or 250 instructional hours per 
week. This schedule would require 25 civilian 
instructors, of which number approximately five 
would be instructing in law. The cost of 25 
civilian instructors for the entire year would be 
about .^375,000. Since each instructor would teach 
three out of five classes during the year, the cost 
for each class would be approximately $125,000 fair 
the civilian teaching component of phase I and the 
annual cost would be about $625,000 for all civilian 
instructors for the year. In phase II civilian in= 



structors would liaiidle the units of applied crimi- 
nology (10 hours) , applied social psychology (10 
hours) and 20 of the 70 hours in course unit D, 
the law units. This work load would be spread 
over approximately 5 weeks, amounting, therefore, 
to 100 hours of insi ruction per week. In phase IV 
civilian instructors would handle approximately 
one- third of the 30 hours in course unit B on 
human behavior *md civil rights. This would 
amount to 130 hours of instruction f he 13 class 
groups and could be handled in 1 ^ k. In addi- 
tion, the civilian teaching staff would be involved 
in many aspects of the curriculum beyond the 
areas in which they have full responsibility. 

Each recruit increment of 500 would be organ= 
Ized into 25 groups of 20 each. Each group would 
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be in cliargc ot a group leader, who would be a 
sergeant or an experienced patrolman. The group 
leader role would be a required rotating assign^ 
ment for every unit training officer in the depart- 
ment. With any one class, 25 group leaders would 
be required. iSince classes overlap and run con- 
tinuously during the year, about 40 different group 
leaders would be needed during the year. As under 
present policies, the group leader would be rc= 
sponsible for the command relationship to the 
recruits, .subject to the authority of the command- 
ing officer of tlie Police Academy. He would not 
teach the enure curriculum to the group, but only 
police science subjects. The group leader would 
be responsible on a continuing basis, throughout 
the recruit training cycle, for his group and would 
join them in the ficltl training phases. Civilian 
instructors would teach their specialties in units of 
two groups, that is, witfi approximately 40 stu- 
dents in each class. Specialties in police science, 
physical and firearms training would be handled 
by police officers, without any limitations on the 
rank of the assigned instructor. The philosophy 
of this new recruit school organization is to expose 
the recruit to a maximum of varied instructional 
talent while at the same time preserving the neces- 
sary command control through the group leader. 
Each day during the recruit curriculum, one recruit 
would function as student group leader in order to 
give all recruits experience with the duties of the 
first echelon of supervision. 

5.3 Out of the Classroom and Into the Fields 
Escort Training 

The most critical period in the career o£ a police- 
man must be the one immediately following train- 
ing, when he first assumes his duties as a full- 
fledged patrolman. Unfortunately, there is a 
dearth of experimental evidence to support this 
statement. However, 100 policemen of various 
ranks were interviewed informally in connection 
with the present study and 94 selected their first 
field assignment as the most important of all periods 
in establishing the direction of their future job 
performance. The training advisory panel con- 
curred with this opinion. This conclusion seems 
logical from the learning theory premise which 
I Is that early learning has remarkable durability. 

d though early job experience is probably an 
influential factor in most occupations, it is particu- 



larly crucial to the career of a policeman. For one 
thing, he is set apart irom die rest of the commu- 
nity by his uniform. Most policemi.,n would agree 
that the expertence of moving among the public 
in a new and unfamiliar role can be traumatic, 
Ilis role is cast by society, but his lines and be- 
havior remain fc>r him to improvise, A consultant 
to this project has referred to this moment of reali- 
zation as -‘reality shock/' Ho%v long this momenJ 
of embarrassed, self-conscious insecurity survives is 
conjectural and probably varies among individuals. 
It is not the duration of the discomfort that inter- 
ests the trainer, but rather the measures available 
to the recruit to reduce his anxiety and, moreover, 
the alter natives he selects. Not only is he fnlly 
identifiable by his dress, but his equipment— shield, 
gun, handcuffs, and summons book— labels him a 
person of latent, unlimited power. He feels this 
and, to a large extent, the public expects this power 
to be wielded in appropriate emergencies. Over- 
whelmed by his new responsibilities, he may seek 
refuge in concealment, in rendering himself as in= 
conspicuous as possible in some doorway store or 
other shelter which reduces his public exposure 
and, hence, his self-conscious sense of inadequacy. 
Conversely, he may elect to mask his feelings of 
imperfection under a guise of braggadocio. He 
may swagger boldly down his beat, assuming the 
air of a bully and by his very demeanor threatening 
all who pass him. Between these two extremes lies 
a vast range of intervening choices of behavior. 

Compounding the problem of occupational ad» 
justmenL is a second type of shock, namely that of 
‘'cultural shock/’ Ail large American cities include 
areas populated by ethnic minority groups. This 
is particularly true of New York, the so-called melt- 
ing pot of the Nation, Here are found large 
neighborhoods of Puerto Rican, Negro, Hebraic, 
and first generation Italian culture, to name a few, 
Noiwdthstanding diligent recruiting efforts, the 
New York City department has been unable to staff 
these areas with policemen indigenous to the locale 
and it is doubtful that this would be desirable even 
if it were feasible. As the analysis of entering per- 
sonnel indicates, the vast majority of recruits has 
its origin in the lower-middle and upper-lower 
classes and the blue collar occupations, There Is 
a reasonable probability that, being catapulted into 
a new and unfamiliar lower class ethnic culture 
the reaction of the patrolman may be defensive. 
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The ethnic areas in New York are^ in general 
lower class slum areas, The kinds of services this 
public expects of the police may be quite difEerent 
from those with which he is familiar and he may 
interpret these demands as impositions. Instead of 
learning these strange customs, the police neophyte 
may adopt a contemptuous attitude toward them, 
particularly since they are often set in a context of 
misery and squalor, and he may treat the people 
accordingly. That this reaction does indeed occur 
is attested by the records of complaints to the 
civilian review board and to the local communica= 
tions media. Older patrolmen may encourage the 
development of this scornful attitude by derisive 
comments of their own, thus perpetuating a police- 
public relationship of contempt and hostility. 

Another factor adding to the recruit's sense of 
inadequacy is the gap which occurs between theo- 
retical learning and actual practice. The academy 
may teach the procedures of the job and may even, 
using a systems approach, set up terminal objec- 
tives and criteria. Confronted with the need to 
implement the procedure in a field situation, how- 
ever, academic objectivity is complicated by emo- 
tional reactioiis and the laboratory training of the 
academy is, thus, confused by anxiety in actual 
performance. This factor has led many of the 
policemen interviewed to indicate that “the real 
learning begins on the street/' It is understandable 
that under stress of emotion the officer may feel 
that he is learning his job all over again. 

There is another “hitch'* between academic 
learning and actual performance, namely, that of 
procedural “gaps.” Gaps are those elements o£ job 
performance regarded by the instructor as either 
too trivial to mention or so generally known that 
he assumes the student knows them. In either case 
the recruit is assumed to understand them. On the 
part of the recruit, the gap is a step in job perform- 
ance which he erroneously assumes he understands 
or a new element demanded by a variation from 
the learned situation. Gaps operate to short circuit 
job performance; that is, to interrupt the continu- 
ity of the various steps required to complete a total 
job function. Sometimes the blank area is so 
essential to the completion of a task that it cannot 
be continued without advice from a superior or 
some improvisation to bridge the gap. The former 
case is time-consuming and may be embarrassing; 
the latter may result in the development of an 



erroneous pattern of behavior. The "crutcii*’ 
which the learner improvises may become a part 
of his permanent repertoire and, without some 
accidental observation on the part of a superloi:, 
may never again be subjected to reevaluation. The 
existence of these gaps and their subsequent dis- 
covery and repair may be one of the causes for 
belief that “real” learning begins in the field. 

The initial uncertainty of the rookie is well 
known to the seasoned patrolmen in his new com- 
mand, who often observe, advise and assist the 
recruit during the first few weeks of his field 
career. After that he develops a confidence which 
discourages assistance, and whatever attitudes and 
behavioral patterns have been developed up to 
that point are reinforced by repeated perform- 
ances to a point at which they become his occupa- 
tional “life style.” The fellow officers who lend 
their help during this critical period are usually 
determined by the proximity of their beat and 
their willingness to help. This is indeed unfortu- 
nate for 'the recruit. Proximity and willingness, 
the 'two primary determinants of who the recruit's 
counselor will be, have little relationship to integ- 
rity and dedication, the qualities so desirable in 
the choice of a counselor for the new policeman. 
Characteristically, the police have defended public 
revelations of various instances of scandalous be- 
havior with the plea that such aberrations may be 
attributed to a relatively small proportion of their 
membership. At least one author, James Q. 
Wilson, has suggested that perhaps the proportion 
may not be as minimal as the defenders allege. 
The truth probably lies somewhere between the 
two views. The vast majority of policemen are 
relatively honest, being the normal human combi- 
nation of saint and sinner. Notwithstanding this 
rather pedestrian evaluation of police integrity, ex- 
perience has demonstrated that there are certain 
policemen who distinguish themselves repeatedly 
by outstanding arrests, rescue:, extraordinary pub- 
lic services and acts evincing the exercise of above 
average intelligence. Some have demonstrated a 
dedication to their profession by pursuing ad- 
vanced educational programs designed to improve 
their capacity as police officers. The important 
task of training the recruit should be assigned to 
men who have demonstrated their ability, dedica- 
tion, and integrity. 

One traditional method of training recruits has 
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been to send them into the field in the company 
of an experienced patrolman. In many cases, the 
escort has been an unwilling victim of his beat 
location and mode of patrol. Usually he has been 
a foot patrolman. His reluctance frequently arose 
from the disruption to his habitual occupational 
format caused by the presence o£ a second party, 
an observing neophyte whose idealism may be 
shocked by some of the veteran s practices. It was 
not unusual to hear tales of a recruirs being 
shunted into a movie house for the greater part of 
the tour of duty, while his assigned escort pursued 
Lis own pattern. Many present day veterans who 
were trained by this system will attest to the 
authenticity of these remarks. 

To summarize, then, the newly assigned recruit 
is an insecure person. His new uniform, with its 
significance for the role he is to play, is an un- 
comfortable appendage, distinguishing him from 
his familiar role, that of the citizen. He adopts a 
variety of adaptive behavior patterns, many of 
which do not exemplify ideal police performance. 
This problem may be complicated by an assign- 
ment to an unfamiliar cultural area which may 
lead to further inappropriate adaptive techniques. 
His job performance is handicapped by emotionally 
charged situations which disrupt his acadetnically 
learned procedures. Shortcomings in the latter 
emerge in the form of “gaps” in the continuity of 
procedural steps. The entire training process is 
climaxed by the guidance of a veteran officer either 
randomly assigned or, if unassigned, informally 
selected by the proximity of his post and his wilL 
ingness to help. 

Possible Solutions 

One method of overcoming some of the field 
experience shortcomings enumerated might consist 
of setting up a model precinct staffed solely by 
recruits and commanded by idealistic superior 
officers. Such an arrangement would avoid the 
contaminating influence of the cynical veteran. It 
might also permit a continued training process 
subsequent to academy graduation because the 
superiors could be selected with a special consid- 
eration for their teaching ability. This plan, in 
effect, would set up a laboratory situation and has 
been proposed in New York City on numerous 
occasions over <the past 15 years. The model pre- 



cinct idea has had experimental exposure in some 
American cities. One notable example was con- 
ducted in St. Louis, Mo. The expciiment had to 
be discontinued because of complaints by con- 
cerned citizens about the possible inadequacy of a 
police service in the hands of relatively inexperi- 
enced neophytes. 

The rationale of the model precinct plan has 
another major shortcoming. It presupposes that a 
large proportion of the veterans have a corrupting 
influence upon young, idealistic recruits and that 
the proportion which is not corrupt is indistln-^ 
guishable from the main body and impossible to 
sci\ ui. If this were not true, proponents of the 
program would populate :heir model precinct with 
a mix of select veterans and recruit.s, itlius answer- 
ing the citizen complaints and rescuing the 
experiment. 

Notwithstanding this possible method for salvag- 
ing the model precinct notion, this research team 
rejects the plan for other reasons. For one thing, 
limiting the recruits to a single precinct restricts 
the scope of experience they would be likely to 
obtain were they assigned over a broader territorial 
range; for another, the so-called cynical veterans 
might benefit from an interaction with the more 
idealistic young peoj^le, Departnicnt morale, too, 
would suffer from this concentrated assignment of 
manpower at a single moment because such an 
assignment demands the mass transfer of men from 
the expexa mental precinct, many of whom have 
devoted a dedicated service to it heir job. These 
latter might justifiably feel that their efforts had 
received small reward and consideration from the 
hierarchy. Role playing, dramas and systems ap- 
proach lessons are all useful tools in the training 
of policemen, but, in each case, some aspects of the 
field problem are left unsolved. It is difficult to 
present real life problems exactly as they exist in 
other than an actual real life situation. For the 
policeman this would be the beat paitrol. 

Recommended SolutiGti 

Each reerLut will be accompanied during his 
three field training periods, established in the new 
curriculum, by an experienced patrolman carefully 
selected for his dedication and for other personal 
attributes as specified below. In selecting the offi- 
cers to provide such role models for trainees, it 
would be manifestly unwise to proceed randomly 
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and to risk assigning one of the disillusioned cynics. 
Even the selection of the ''average'’ patrolman 
might involve the risk of less than exemplary be- 
liavior. It would be of considerable advantage to 
the effectiveness of the program to single out the 
outstanding patrolmen previously mentioned to 
provide the occupatit^nal ideal upon which the rc= 
ciuit might model his o^v^i behavior and attitude. 
The painstaking selection of the training "escort*’ 
would represent ^an important difference between 
the proposed program and similar plans which 
have been employed in New York and other cities. 
The evils of the unwilling, randomly selected 
trainer-coach method have been frequently de- 
scribed, The Task Force on the Police has recoin- 
mended a field training program in the following 
terms: 

Ideally, a recruit should initially receive classroom orienta- 
tion on the nature of the police task and law enforcement 
responsibility. The remainder of the training program should 
be balanced between closely supervised field training experi- 
ence and classroom sessions devoted to problem solving situ- 
tions which closely parallel actual street problems. Under such 
a training program, chissroom instruction and field experience 
could be interspersed over a period not exceeding 6 months. 

The Task Force Report further states: 

The benefit of these programs is that a recruit can better 
assimilate classroom instruction that is related to actual inci- 
dents in the field. Through exposure to actual field problems^ 
investigationi and crime incidents the need and value of class- 
room training becomes vividly apparent to the trainee. In 
summary, formal training programs for recruits in ail depart- 
ments large and small, should consist of an absolute minimum 
of 400 hours of classroom work spread over a 4- to 6-month 
period so that it can be combined with carefully selected and 
supervised field training. 

Selection of Escort Officers 

Recruit escort officers would be selected on the 
basis of the following criteria: 

Intelligence, as measured by standardized 
tests; 

Job attitude^ as inferred from personnel record 
and evaluated by personal intervieWi including 
selFrespect and respeot for occupation; 

Emotional maturity, as appraised by test and 
personal interview; 

Motivation for assignment, as appraised by 
personal interview; 

Appearance, neatness, dress, as indicated by 
observation, 



Commanding officer’s recommendation; 

Department record: Educational achievement, 
particularly during police department tenure; 
other indications of Job interest, such as being 
on an eligible list for promotion* 

Implejnentation of Program 

On a particular day In New York City (August 
12, 1969), ithere were about 6,129 patrolmen on 
active patrol duty. Of this number about 1,000 
were assigned to duty at strikes and demonstra- 
tions. The selection of escort officers will be made 
from a manpower pool of this size, although not 
necessarily from this particular group. A sizable 
number of men are excused for vacation, regular 
days off, sick report and ithe like, and these will 
also be available for selection as trainers. How- 
ever, since about 500 trainers will be needed at the 
peak field training period, a conservative estimate 
of the proportion of seleatees to the total active 
patrol force would be about one of 12, There h 
no question that at least one-twelfth of our police- 
men operate at the ideal level sought in the escort 
officer. 

Schedule 

After completion of firearms training, which will 
occur at the end of the fourth, fifth, or sixth week 
of training, the recruits will begin their first field 
experience. Fieldwork will continue for a period 
of 1 week, during which time a program planned 
and designed to establish the relevance of the al- 
ready experienced academic itraining will be car- 
ried out. The academic lessons to be given imme- 
diately succeeding the fieldwork will be known to 
the escort and anticipatory relevancies will be de- 
veloped to enhance the significance of the material 
to be taught in the following academic period. 

The second field itraining period, phase HI of 
the recruit curriculum, will last 2 weeks and will 
occur some 4 weeks after the first period. Similarly, 
this period of field training will be designed to 
bridge two gaps; namely, the relevance of academic 
learning to actual practice, and the continuity be- 
itween the first academic training period and the 
second. 

At the termination of academic training, recruits 
will be assigned to their permanent field commands, 
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Famiiiarization with their new surroundings and 
the population, learning the geography and critical 
areas and particular local sitnations must be ac- 
complished with the same tonvard-thinking atti^ 
tude that characterized the earlier field training. 
Therefore, for a period of 1 week, phase V of the 
recruit curriculuni, the newly assigned recruit will 
be accompanied by an escort officer. lit will be the 
function of the escort officer at this phase to estab- 
lish a practical relevance between the academy 
training program and the actual tvork situation, as 
well as orienta;tion to the locale. One attractive 
aspect of the escort program is that, to implement 
it, the department does not deplete the patrol 
force in any way. Quite the contrary, the program 
amplifies the total function. The escort officer 
remains on patrol and, having been indoctrinated 
with the importance of his role-model status, he 
Tvould probably, in order to provide a good ex- 
ample, perform more conscientiously than under 
ordinary circumstances. The presence of the ac- 
companying recruit w'^ouid double the physical 
strength of the team, possibly discouraging some 
citizen resistance in special cases of violent 
behavior. 

Content oj Training Program 

The keynote of the escort training program is 
''total itraining." This will be accomplished not 
only by the exposure to actual work situations and 
the example of the escort officer in demonstrating 
correct technical methodology, but also by afford- 
ing the trainee an opportunity to view many as- 
pects of the police funotion. In addition to ordi- 
nary patrol, such a rationale involves a schedule 
of rotating assignments through the several special- 
ized divisions, bureaus, and squads engaged in the 
various police tasks. Some secondary, and especially 
administrative, functions will be omitted. Thus, 
there wnl! be a need for escort officers in special- 
ized units, such as the youth aid division, the 
emergency service division, the tactical patrol 
force, and the special events squad. The content 
of the program will require some structure in order 
to relate it to each phase of the academy lessons. 
However, it would be manifestly impractical to set 
up a tightly structured, lecture type plan that 
would extend over the 8-hour workday. One tech- 
nique for accomplishing this purpose would be to 
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thoroughly familiarize the trainers with the aca- 
demic program so that they will be constantly 
aware of the level the recruit has reached. Such 
awareness will enable the escort officer to set his 
instruction at a j^ace which will coordinate with 
the recruit's attainments in the academy. 

Traming the Escort Officer 

The specially selected officers who express an 
interest in the escort officer assignment must be 
given an intensive training course to fit them for 
their new role. Tliis course should not only pro- 
vide a thorough refresher in the academic recruit 
])rogram, but also a course in methods of instruc- 
tion and other instructional techniques. In addi- 
tion, seminars should be conducted designed to 
enhance leadership qualities, occupational morale, 
and interpersonal sensitivity. 

Evaluation 

The research team has developed an evaluation 
instrument (see pages 81 to 86) a checklist to 
be used l>y the escort to indicate the areas in 
which his trainee required instruction, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon those functions which were 
covered in the previous academic training. Short- 
comings in covered areas would provide the acad- 
emy staff wi'th some knowlMge of those training 
areas which were not adequate in preparing the 
student for his job. It is expected that necessary 
revisions in academy training format would be 
made to remedy the failure. The evaluation would 
be applied during each phase of the escort itraining 
program. 

No do .bt the escort and his trainee will develop 
a friendly relationship. More than likely, the 
escort will not be inclined to give his “buddy” an 
unfavorable reijort. The evaluation objective of 
this report is »the training program, not the trainee. 
Therefore, the reports would be submitted without 
identifying the trainee, a feature which should 
make for a more reliable measure of the effective- 
ness of the academic program. Similarly, the re- 
cruits will be provided with a form which will 
evaluate the effectiveness of their trainers. Such 
information will be tabulated and consistent defi- 
ciencies in the behavior or expertise of the escort 
officer will provide subject matter for future train- 
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ing sessions. As in the earlier case, this latter 
checklist would be submitted without identifying 
the escort officer. 

Orgatnzational Siatus of Escort Officers 

Escort officers will be officially assigned to field 
commands and will, theieforCj be responsible to 
their commanding officers. However, since the 
program is a training program, the academy would 
exercise staff supervision through the precinct unit 
training sergeanL Tfiis arrangement would make 
the escorts available to the training center for 
purposes of refresher and morale training. Addi- 
tionally, the selection of a larger number of escorts, 
should they be required, would be feasible for the 
commanding officer of the Police Academy. 

A central office for the collation, analysis, and 
interpretation of the evaluations should be set up 
a* the academy and adequately staffed by qualified 
personnel. This office would also be available for 
direct service to the field people should problems 
arise. Academy instructors would be relieved of 
instructional duties and assigned by the central 
office to field supervision and evaluation on a 
rotating basis which would enable all instructors 
to acquaint themselves with the field programs. 
The central field training office, obviously, would 
need to be a 24-hour operation and the instructor 
supervisors assigned on a round-the-clock schedule. 

Motivating the Escort Officer 

There will be considerable sacrifice on the part 
of the escort officer in terms of individuality and, 
perhaps, limited precinct acceptance, at least in the 
beginning. The study effort involved in learnii. x 
the academy program will also make considerable 
demand on his personal time. There may be a 
reluctance on the part of the experienced patrol- 
man to accept a role which infringes upon his in- 
dependence. The plan of regular appomtments 
and systematic i.raining curriculum proposed in 
this report would provide for continuous service 
as an escort officer. It may be argued that the truly 
dedicated patrolman, the ideal type for the assign- 
menti would welcome this opportunity to be of 
service to the police profession. Some, indeed, will 
display this attitude. It would be too much to 
expect, however, that these idealists will be in 
sufficient numbers to staff a program of the magnh 



tilde of the one pi*o posed. Moreover, if the status 
of training is to be elevated, if idealism is *to be 
recognized by the department, those involved in 
directing such a movement must be awarded some 
1 ecognition for their role in its furtherance. 

Several methods might be employed to achieve 
both ends; namely, that of individual motivation 
and collective status as role models. One induce- 
ment to attract patrolmen to the new assignment 
might be additional compensation. There is a 
provision In the department rules at present to 
add a bonus of several hundred dollars to the 
annual salary of patrolmen performing tasks of an 
exceptional nature requiring unusual skills and an 
extra investment of lime. As has been indicated, 
the proposed position of escort officer would f dfill 
both of these requirements. A second incentive 
might be found in an elevated status or rank. 
Preseiuly, the lowest promotional rank in New 
York is that of sergeant and this is atmined through 
competitive civil set vice examinadon. The selec- 
tion process suggesteci for the escort officers is a 
demanding one and, although noncompetitive in 
the civil service sense, definitely stamps the selectee 
as above the average. The exempt rank of corporal 
might be created outside the civil service system in 
a manner similar to that of detective. Some uni- 
form identification might be employed, such as two 
stripes on the sleeve, similar to the three of the 
sergeant. This would be in addition to the bonus 
proposed. A third, and less desirable, inducement 
might lie in additional excusal time. Although 
this is probably the most feasible technique pres- 
ently available, it has at least one major shortcom- 
ing, The men selected would be the very best, 
most effective, intelligent officers. Additional 
excusal time for them would deprive the depait- 
ment of the services of these men, the very officers 
most useful in maintaining the high quality of 
the police service. 

It is recommended, thc.»efore, that the escort 
officers be elevated to the rank of corporal and 
awarded additional compensation. 

Summary ^ 

In summary, the most critical features of the 
proposed program lie in the careful selection, 
training, and motivation of the escort officers. The 
success of the entire plan rests upon their integrity, 
dedication, and instructional ability. There can 
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be little doubt that many of the 30 behavioral re- 
quirements tor effective police performance listed 
by Baehr, Furcon, and Froemel are only minimally 
susceptible to classroom training alone. Even the 
escort officer will have limited success in inculcat- 
ing such qualities as bravery and emotional ma- 
turity, but, at least, his example will provide an 
operational model of such qualities that the trainee 
can later follow on his own. The recruit and his 
trainer will meet as peers, an ideal learning 
situation. 

First Field Evaluation Report on Recyuits 

The training escort program ’ . designed to bridge 
the gap between academic training in the academy 
and actual police work on the city streets. In addi- 
tion, the program seeks to provide om the- job train- 
ing for tiie recruit. Both of these objectives, if 
achieved, will greatly benefit the new officer and 
develop his selFconfidence. The escort officer is 
the key to the success of the program. Not only 
is he for the recruit the role model of a professional 
police officer, but also a colleague, one who must 
welcome as well as train. Further, he functions as 
the evaluator of the department's recruit training 
program because he is in the best position to ob= 
serve the fruits of it in the actual police work of 
new officers. 

The first field evaluation will be prepared by the 
escort officer during the recruit’s first week of field 
duty. It is important for the trainer to remember 
that the recruit has at this time completed approxi- 
mately 100 hours of academic instruction in the 
police academy. The evaluation checklist is de- 
signed to encompass only material covered during 
these 100 hours. The main purpose of the evalu- 
ation is to assess the effectiveness of the recruit 
training program, so that remedial action may be 
taken in appropriate areas. Therefore, the recruit 
will not be identified by name on the form. The 
evaluation repoi't also serves as a guide for the 
trainer to follow in training new officers. 

In order that the evaluation be as objective as 
possible, the trainer should use the form on ^ daily 
basis rather than wait until the end of the field 
training period. Ideally, the trainer should ascen 
tain various ratings after observing the recruit 
handling an actual police incident. However, 
some entries may require the trainer to directly 
question he recruit. It is not necessary to follow 



the numerical order on the rating form. The 
escort is free to rate as he obtains the information. 
However, all entries must be made by the end of 
the 1-week training period. 

The evaluation instrument consists of a series of 
captions, each one identifying a salient area of the 
cumculum which the recruit has just completed, 
instances of performance which relate to the caption 
will provide a basis for evaluating both the adequacy 
of the study program and the probationer's assimi- 
lation, Each item is accompanied by a scaled line, 
the numerical designations of which signify the fob 
lowing ratings. 



1 2 s 4 5 

1. Performance excef/ent.— Probationer appears 
to have learned the subject matter and shows 
ability to apply learning to practical job situation. 
No additional training needed. 

2. Performance good, —probationer has learned 
subject matter but has some trouble relating it to 
practice. No additional academic training needed. 
Additional field training is indicated. 

3. Performance /air,=Probationer shows some 
weakness in subject matter. Academic training 
may have been underemphasized, 

4. Performmice poor.— Probationer deiaonstrstes 
little knowledge of subject matter. His capacity 
and/or attitude may be at fault, but this area in 
program should be reexamined. 

5. Performance inadequate.^^ecruit is relatively 
ignorant of subject matter but has the capacity and 
attitude to have learned the material if it were 
properly presented. Training program may require 
same revision. 

The evaluator is instructed to circle the number 
which best describes the recruit's performance in 
terms of the above definitions. 

I, Appearance anci equipment- 

Neatness and cleanliness of person (beard, hair, 
and so forth) i of equipment. 

Behavior (expectorating, shouting, profanity, and 
so forth) , 
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Posture (slouching, nnmilitary, and so forth) . 
Revolve r=safcty conscious ness. 

Appearance and equipment 



1 2 3 4 5 

II. Discipline: 

Appears sufficiently selMisciplincd. 

Knows and conforms to department regulations 
on poisonal conduct. 

Appreciates need for discipline in police deport- 
ment. 

Ethical (no gratuities; importance of" not accept- 
ing free coffee, and SO foi th) . 

Punctual, 

Discipline 



12" 3 4 



V. Department buildings and equipment: 

Demonstrates knowledge of equipment. 

Properly uses cquipmeiu (lockers, precinct library, 
and so forth) . 

Knows and obeys rules and proccclurcs on build- 
ings and equipment (who is allowed in station 
house, female cells, and so forth) , 

Keeps rules and procedures up to date. 

Uses rules and proeedures to look up procedures. 

Department buildings & equipment 



1 2 3 4 5 

VI. Knowledge of police department in general: 

Knows duties of depariziient, 

Knotvs order of ranks. 

Knows organization of department. 

Knows procedures for disciplinary charges and 
civilian complaints. 

Knows reports, 

Kiiows orders. 

Knowledge of police department 



HI, Courtesy: 

Military (salutes, proper address to superiors, and 

so forth) . 1 2 3 4 5 

Public; 

Respects people's dignity, VJ.I. Knowledge of law: 



Answers questions properly. 

Avoids anger, sarcasm, and so forth. 
Telephone manners. 

Courteous driver. 

Handles a complainant well. 

Courtesy 



1 2 3 4 



IV. Sitting room activity: 

Proper knowledge of activities. 

Proper performance (alarms, post information, and 
so forth) , 

Able to read duty chart correctly, 

Sittingroom activity 



12 3 4 5 



A. Defini'ioni: 

1, Offenses, crime, misdemeanor, felony, 

possession. 

2, Assault, 

3, Deadly tveapon and dangerous instrument, 

4, Menacing. 

5, Aiding and abetting suicide attempt* 

6, Miscellaneous offenses. 

7, Unlawful gratuities. 

8- Obstructing government officer. 

9, Refusing to aid police officer, 

10, Obstructing firefighter, 

11. Criminal impersonations. 

12- Resisting arrest, 

13, Bribery and bribe receiving, 

14, Disorderly conduct. 

15, Disorderly house. 

16, Public intoxication. 

17, False reporl. of police incident. 

Knowledge of lair definitions 



1 2 3 4 5 



B. Law of arrest-, 

L Miranda warnings. 

2. Use of force in making arrest. 

3. Authority for making arrest (misdemeanor, 

felony) 

4. Authority under warrant, order of prO’ 

tection, certificate of warrant. 

5. Authority of private person to make 

arrest. 

6. Diplomatic immunity. 

1. Y. D. 1 referral card. 

8, Justifiable use of force. 

9. Use of ordinary force; deadly force by 

peace officer, by private person. 

10. Search and seizure, warrants. 

11. Stop and frisk, U. F. 250, 

12. Department policy re arrests for petty 

crimes. 

Law of arrest 



1 2 3 4 5 

G. Traffic control: 

1. Preliminary knowledge of vehicle traffic 

law and traffic regulations. 

2. General understanding of the objectives 

of traffic control (prevent accidents, 
relieve Congestion, and so forth) . 

3. Responsibility of members of force. 

4. Selective enforcement. 

5. Intoxicated drivers^ procedures, arrests. 

6. Preservation of evidence at accident cases, 

safety precautions, and so forth. 

Trafliic control 



IX. Summons procedures: 

1. Definition of summons and purpose, 

2. Which violations are summonsable. 

3. Persons eligible and ineligible to receive a 

summons. 

4. Safeguarding the summons book. 

5. Preparing the summons. 

Summons procedures 



1 2 3 4 5 



Interpersonal human skills: 

L Appreciates effects of diverse subcultures on 
behavior, 

2. Appreciates importance of public cooperation 

in witness testimony, jury duty, assisting 
patrolmen, and so forth. 

3. Follows accepted principles of good public 

relations; politeness, syn oathy, helpfulness, 
and so forth. 

4. Does not display prejudicial attitude toward 

minority groups or ethnic groups other than 
his own. 

5. Cooperates wifh representatives of the press. 

6. Avoids abrasive contacts with minority group 

members and other members of the public. 

Interpersonal human skills 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 3 

Vm. Aided cases: 

1. Definition, 

2. Response (speed, care, and so forth) . 

3. Reporting and recording (U. F. 6) , 

4. Handling sick persons, dead bodies, psychos, 

neglected children, accident cases, 

5. Other reports connected with aided cases, acci^ 

dent cases (U. F, IS, M. T, 6, M. V. 104, 
and BO forth) , 

Aided cases 



XI. Miscellaneous department practices: 

1. Knows proper procedure for reporting sirk, 

2. Knows proper procedure regarding inju\‘y to 

member of force (U.F, 6A, witness, aud so 
forth) . 

3. Knows who are permitted in department 

automobiles, 

5. Knows procedure for reporting lamp outages 
damage to traffic equipment, damage to De- 
partment vehicles, and so forth. 

Miscellaneous department practices 




1 2 3 4 5 
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techniques: 

Proper observation of persons * places, traffic 
violations, post conditions, and so forth (see 
memo book insert) . 

Proper notifications to desk officer, telephone 
switchboard operator, superior on patrol. 

Proper im »no book entries. 

Obeys regulations regarding leaving post. 

properly investigates suspicious persons. 

Checks stores and businesses properly. 



Patrol techniques 



1 2 3 4 5 

The evaluation intftrument proposed must, itsel£> 
be subject to continuous reevaluation. Course 
content will change over a period of time and the 
areas of field evaluation must be altered to suit the 
n ‘W situation. Moreover, the instrument proposed 
is a tentative one, an experimental model, Al= 
though it covers all the salient features likely to be 
embodied in the anticipated program, other items 
may be shifted into the first field experience phase 
and othevs transferred to later periods of instruc- 
tion and evaluation to suit needs as they arise. 
The model proposed merely covers the first field 
training experience, ^ After the program has been 
implemented and the content of each phase spelled 
ouit in detail, similar instruments can be developed 
for the succeeding field training periods, 

S«4 Traditional Teaching Methods Supported 
by New Methods 

In general, the teaching methods used in the 
Police Academy have been the traditional lecture 
system with a limited use of audiovisual aids such 
as motion pictures and transparencies used on 
overhead projectors. The effectiveness of the 
lecture system has been widely questioned in edu- 
cational circles and certainly is inappropriate as 
the basic and almost exclusive teaching device in 
academy courses. There are several reasons for this 
judgment. Effective lecturing is a skill requiring 
special abilities not possessed by many members of 
any teaching staff. The academy instructor is at a 
special disadvantage when using the lecture medi- 
um. The attention span of recruits tends to be 
short, and the lecturer cannot, in most cases, assure 



continued interest and involvement. Again, stu- 
dents with educational defidendes find the lecture 
system quite troublesome. It seems desirablCi there- 
fore, to deemphasize lectures as much as possible. 
The recommended new curriculum will encourage 
the use of varied instructional methods. It is hoped 
that the infusion of civilian staff and a more pre- 
cise selection and more meaningful orientation pro- 
cedure for police instructors will raise the level of 
instructional skills. The range of educational ex- 
periences provided by the new curriculum will as- 
sist in the process of diversification. Only in cer- 
tain subjects and with certain instructors will the 
lecture method be effective. 

The staff of this research project has examined 
ir structional methods currently u.sed in colleges, 
swi vice academies, and business and industrial train- 
ing programs. Three new techniques used by these 
agencies were examined in .some depih— programed 
instruction, oomputer-assisted instruction, and film 
loops. The development of instructional materials 
for these three teaching methods is presently be- 
yond the budget resources of the department, and 
it is not recommended that funds be appropriated 
for these techniques at this time. Their develop- 
rnent would be more appropriately accomplished 
through outside funding by government agencies 
and/or private foundations. Perhaps develop- 
mental work can be undertaken cooperatively be- 
tween several major police departments under a 
joint grant or other type of financial support ar 
rangemerft. Any such project should be assigned 
to the educational materials development unit, one 
of the new support services recommended for the 
academy. One of the major responsibil'lries of this 
unit would be to plan, research, and institute proj- 
ects in the area of new instructional methods, meth- 
ods which ultimately may permit accelerated learn- 
ing both within the recruit curriculum and in the 
inservice curriculum. Meanwhile, the present serv- 
ices provided by the visual aids unit at the acad- 
emy should be extended and strengthened so as to 
provide more use of motion pictures, slides, and 
transparencies suitable for the overhead type of 
projector. 

Programed Instruction 

Programed instruction (PI) as a teaching meth- 
od has been developed during the past decade and 
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has been applied to a growing variety ol subjects 
and skills, PI courses are available in school sub^ 
jects like arithmetic and algebrai in shorthand, com 
tract bridge, management training, computer pro- 
graming, and the operation of machines. Retail 
organizations, such as J, C, Penney and R. H. Macy, 
have a significant indiouse capability for writing 
and testing PI materials to train salesclerks and 
other personnel. PI includes three basic elements l 
stimulus, response, and reinforcement. PI requires 
a clear specification of what the student can do 
before training and what he must be able to do 
after training. A special technique is used for the 
presentation of instruction in steps which challenge 
the student but do not exceed his ability to master 
the subject. It requires frequent responses from 
the student, informs him of the adequacy of each 
response and adapts the instruction to his needs 
and abilities. Therefore, PI is a selhadministered 
method of teaching which allows a person to work 
at his own pace. Information is presented in small 
steps, called frames, through which the student 
must reason one step at a time. An important as- 
pect of PI is that the student is immediately “reim 
forced’' after he has made a written response. This 
is accomplished by providing the correct response 
for each frame. An obvious advantage of the tech= 
nique, in addition to the individual pace for com- 
pletion, 'is that Pi materials are packaged so that 
little guidance is required from an instructor, and 
the student, therefore, can use them at his con- 
venience. The result is a substantial saving in 
classroom utilization and instructional time. 

In preparing a programed text, the information 
to be learnt^d is broken down into consecutive bits 
of information. A frame consists of an information 
bft, the stimulus, in the form of the question or 
problem; the response in the form of a provision 
for giving an answer; and the reinforcement in the 
form of the correct answer. When the programed 
text is studied, the correct answer is mechanically 
obscured until the response is made, after which 
it is immediately revealed. PI materials range from 
simple mimeographed booklets through complex 
“reaching machines.” Essentially all of these de- 
vices have the same basic function. 

The feasibility of developing PI materials can be 
determined only when the behavioral objectives of 
the education or train/ ng have been defined; that 
is, after clear, concise statements have been written 



that describe termnnal behavior — what the student 
must be able to do after completing the course. 
Basically, PI materials are most effective when 
there is a specific body of information or behavior 
which needs to be taught— that is, the “how»to-do-” 
type of information. In November 1968, the In- 
stitute for Defense Analyses submitted a proposed 
national program of research on Jaw enforcement 
and criminal justice to the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration. The report, prepared un- 
der the direction of Alfred Blnmstein, stated: 

A project that might be undertaken in police, courts, cor- 
rections, QV all three is the application of programed learning 
techniques and the development of the material content for 
courses using these techniques. Computerized and non- 
computerized programed learning techniques have been 
established and are currently in wide use throughout industry 
and the academic %vorld. The major research task involves 
the development of course content material and method of 
presentation. These must be tested, evaluated, and compared 
with alternative teaching techniques in ternii of time, money, 
and final levels of achievement attained, An iniportant 
question that should be addressed when considering these 
techniques throughout the criminal justice system is the 
potential universality of such courses. How generally ap- 
plicable, for example, would a police course in coirmunity 
reb.tions be, and how much supplemental material would 
have to be added for specific regional areas and population 
groups? 

The Armed Forces have made extensive use of 
PI materials. The diagram on page 86 repre- 
senting programing procedures, has been taken 
from Air Force Manual No. 50—1, January 1967. 

On Febriary 14, 1966, the commanding officer 
of the Police Academy forwarded a proposal for a 
Fedei^l grant to train academy staff in the tech- 
niques of producing PI materials. This memo 
pointed out the applicabili cy of self-instructional 
programed material to law enforcement training 
and education. In the judgment of the research 
staff of this project, this is a proposal which is 
quite relevant and one which should be followed up. 
The 1966 proposal correctly su^ested that mem- 
bers of the academy staff could be trained to do 
the necessary programing and testing under the 
professional direction of an expert in PI methods. 
Business agencies with whom discussions have taken 
place in regard to their use of PI have emphasized 
the importance of developing an in-house staff to 
do the programing. Not only are costs thus held 
down, but a greater competence in subject matter 
relevance exists in-house than with consultant staffs. 
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The success of the data nrocessing unit of the de- 
partment in developing police officers profession- 
ally competent in computer programing suggests 
that no special problem should be anticipated in 
developing a PI competence at the academy. 

The development of an adequately funded proj- 
ect for the preparation of PI materials in the law 
enforcement area would have many benefits. In 
order to program, it is necessary to identify a stands 
ard body of materials to be learned. Thus the rules 
and procedures of the department would lend them- 
selves to PI units. Procedures in the use of fire* 
arms, self-defense skills in physical training, car 
and person stops, and recordkeeping are topics 



which are sufficiently dear cut to lend themselves 
to PI programing. In net, PI requires the develop- 
ment of distinct programing models for a repre* 
sentative range of behavioral tasks that occur in 
police training. 

Computer-Assisted Instruction 

The development of high-speed modern digital 
computers suggests that a second new approach is 
possible for the instructional process. Course ma= 
terial and course logic may be stored in the com- 
puter memory. Students can communicate with 
such a system through a variety of instruments, one 
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of which is a console with a keyboard like that of 
an electric typewriter. Unlike many teaching aids, 
the computer is a very flexible instrument, since 
its instructional lOj^ ic may be shaped toward a 
variety of teaching objectaVes, The computer is a 
device which can provide immediate knowledge of 
this correctness, partial correctness, or incorrectness 
of responses to each student as he works through 
a sequence of questions. Because of the growing 
use of computers in the instructional process, a 
consultant was commissioned by this research proj- 
ect to survey the present status of CAl work (see 
footnote at bottom of page) , As with programed 
instruction and teaching machines, there is an in- 
teraction of scholarly research, applied develop- 
ment and engineering progress in CAI. Members 
of the research staff of this project observed CAI 
instructional procedures used by International Busi 
ness Machines Corp. in training their own person- 
neb It is possible that a suitably structured ex- 
periment with CAI in police training would win a 
favorable reaction from IBM, and perhaps other 
manufacturers, in the form of technical assistance, 
hardware, and software support. At this time there 
is no excess computer capacity within the electronic 
data processing division of the police department, 
which has two IBM 360/40 computers and one 
IBM 1401 computer. With the implementation of 
Project SPRINT (Special Police Radio Inquiry 
Network=a computer-based communication sys- 
tem) , the computer time of the two 360 computers 
is completeJ|^' committed. The 1401 computer is 
in full use in the preparation of current reports 
for the department. Thus, there is no existing com- 
puter time within the departinent for an experi- 
mental CAI program. This means that a time= 
sharing tie-in with other computers would be nec- 
essary. With the development of a specific project 
proposal for experimentation with CAI, officials of 
IBM could be approached for assistance in tieing 
into the computer network. 

Instructional uses of computers have been under 
investigation for more than 10 years and the field 
continues to change rapidly from year to year, The 
first projects in computer teaching were begun in 
1958 at IBM’s Watson Research Center, System 
Development Corp., and Bolt, Beronek 2c Newman. 
By 1961, five major projects were under way and 
this number quadrupled by 1965, At present, more 
than 100 projects of all sizes and levels are being 



conducted on research, development, and actual 
use of interactive computer systems. 

Teaching by computer is known by many names: 
Computer-based instruction (CBl) , computer-as- 
sisted learning (CAL) computer-aided teaching 
(GAT) or computer-assisted instruction (CAI) . 
Although CAI is the more popular and common 
name used, a single underlying idea persists among 
all these names, that is, **the computer is used to 
aid and abet both teacher and student in the edu- 
cational process.'* In addition, “GAI encompasses 
only those situations in which the computer ap- 
pears as surrogate for a human instructor * * ^ as 
an umbrella for all teaching/learning contexts in 
which the student is obligated, or chooses, to use 
the computer.*’* The complexity and detail of the 
CAI application will have an important bearing 
on the hardware and software needs to support the 
CAI effort, Tne major projects, to date, in the 
universities are Government funded. Several spe- 
cial-purpose CAI systems have been officially an- 
nounced and many more are being developed. The 
one major conclusion that can be made at this 
point, disregarding the pros and cons of CAI and 
the many controversies that have raged and have 
yet to rage, is that CAI is here to stay. 

The single most powerful argument presented 
for using CAI is the concept of individualized in- 
struction, Throughout the years, it has been shown 
that more successful learning is experienced wheB 
the educational curriculum is adapted to the indi- 
vidual learner. The computer allows each student 
to proceed according to Iiis own capabilU) with 
his performance constantly monitored. According 
to Patrick Suppes, “the principal obstacles to com- 
puter-assisted instruction are not technological but 
pedagogical: how to devise ways of individiaalizing 
instruction and of designing a curriculum that is 
suilted to individuals instead of groups/’ 

A second feature of CAT is its capability to col- 
lect systematic data on how students succeed or 
fail in the process of learning given materiab 
Achievement tests given once a term do not usually 
indicate clearly how to improve the curriculums. 
The computer, however, can pro^ude daily per- 
formance records, which will allow’ evaluation of 
any aspect of the curriculum, even of individual 
pages and/or individual exerdses, 

•Report by Dr. Israel Pressman, consultant to the police 
training and performance study. 
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In addition^ CAI programs offer the opportunity 
to multiply the effect of the best teachers by repeti- 
tive use of programs generated by their talents and 
refined by their experience. CAI permits t j teach- 
ing of material in areas where either no qualified 
instructors are available, the students are con- 
strained to the location, or students are available 
only at irregular hours, 

A student can interact with the computer in 
three separate ways. He can use the computer for 
drill and practice sessions which would supplement 
the regular teaching process. This work is particu= 
larly suitable for the skill subjects. A second ap= 
plication for the student is the tutorial system. 
Here a system is designed to help the 'student un^ 
derstand a concept and develop skill in using it. 
The aim is to approximate the interaction between 
a patient tutor and an individual student. In the 
final instance, the student would engage in a dia= 
logue with the computer. Although drill=and*prac- 
tice and tutorial systems are already in operation 
on an experimental basi , the dialogue sj^stem is 
some years away because of technical problems. 

CAI can be used to indoctrinate new employees 
and update senior employees as to the current views 
and requirements of the employer. The computer 
can be used to simulate real situations and train 
the employees to react properly when confronted 
with the actual situation. CAI can be used to 
evaluate new plans or to provide a variety of in- 
house education programs. In fact, CAI can be 
adapted to almost any application that makes use 
of the combination of a control console, a display 
and a computer interface. 

A variety of modes are used for the mammachine 
interaction in CAI systems. These various modes 
arise because of the need to display different kinds 
of material to the learners: text, audio, and graph- 
ics. At the present time probably no operating 
CAl system is capable of presenting effectively all 
the above materials to the learner. Most CAl sys-, 
terns use a typewriter as their interface with the 
learner. These typewriters are usually the key- 
boards of teletypewriters connected bj telephone 
lines to the computer. Input/output is performed 
on continuous rolls of paper usually at a speed too 
slow for college level reading. This mode of in- 
teraction greatly limits the kind of text that can 
be used. In addition, maps, graphs, or diagrams 
cannot be displayed. 



Some systems include a computer=controlIed slide 
projector to allow presentation of any material not 
suitable for teletype display. However, the set of 
slides is predetermined and fixed for any program. 
In addition, a tape recorder under computer con- 
trol to supplement the slides and typewriter can 
be included. Another mode of interaction is via 
the cathode ray tube (CRT) display panel which 
can be inputed either by typewriter or light pen. 
Here no hard copy for retention is available, a 
serious problem in some situations. CRT systems 
may be also constrained in size and total cable 
length. Since no general system is available for 
all situations, researchers must improvise to meet 
total CAI objectives. 

A number of major experiments with CAI have 
taken place in recent years. At Stanford University 
a system has been developed for teaching < lildren 
on the elementary school level in both the “drill 
and practice'" area and the “tutorial" area. The 
mode of man^machine interaction ds a visual dis- 
play with the use of a light pen for direct com- 
munication with the questions. At the University 
of California on the Irvine Campus, a computer 
and 21 terminals are in use. By June 1968 the 
system provided about 15 minutes per week of 
terminal time for each student on the campus. 
Considerable efforts have been made to prepare 
suitable software as an interdisciplinary project 
with subject matter experts, instructional pro^am- 
ers and computer programers. CAI was introduced 
into the New York City public schools in Septem- 
ber of 1968. The system now serves some 5,600 
pupils and consists of 192 terminals connected by 
telephone lines to a computer. At the present time 
an arithmetic program of drill and practice is avail- 
able for students from the second to the sixth 
grades. The terminals consist of teletypes with 
input/output via printing on a roll of paper. The 
computer not only drills the students but provides 
the teacher with a daily printout of each student's 
performance. Since 1960, at the University of 
Illinois, a computer-based teaching system called 
Plato has been in use. There are now 20 graphic 
pictorial tenninals connected to this computer. 
Experiments have been conducted with a variety 
of subjects in drill and practice form and by stu- 
dent-directed inquiry. At Brooklyn Ck>llege of the 
City University of New York expenments have 
been conducted with a CAI system utilizing a com- 



puter connected by teletype with a paper roll in- 
put/output and a second system which is a self- 
contained one with CRT displays and a constraint 
of 2t000 feet of cable from thn terminals to the 
processing unit. This system serves both the regu- 
lar college students and the SEEK students. An- 
other example of recent experimental work is a 
CAI teletype project with 17 terminals and 12 CRT 
display terminals at the U.S. Naval Academy. 

CAI systems can be classified in three basic groups. 
The first is the strict teletype input/output such as 
used at Dartmouth College and in the New York 
City public schools. The number of terminals de= 
pends basically on the size of the computer %vith 
no restriction as to location of the terminals. The 
second class of systems is the self-contained CRT 
display system. This system is limited in number 
of terminals and is constrained by a maximum cable 
length. The third class of systems are the large 
scale systems like the Plato system of the University 
of Illinois. This system is designed to handle 
4,000 terminals with flat panel displays. Many 
variations of these three system types are either 
being experimented with, developed or planned. 

The number of CAI languages in various stages 
of development is more than 20 and still growing. 
In general^ the languages can be placed in one of 
four general groups. The advantages and/or dis- 
advantages of the various languages must be eval- 
uated with respect to which characteristics the user 
desires. The aspects which are included when con- 
sidering the merits of a language are lesson han- 
dling, record handling, user orientation, condi- 
tional branching, answer matching service routines, 
calculation provisions, communication devices. 

Effectweness of CAI Systems 

Although research is moving along rapidly in the 
CAI field, very little has been published concern- 
ing the effectiveness of using CAI in its various ap- 
plications. One study claims that CAI was effective 
in teaching electrical engineering. Students taught 
by the inquiry method showed greater problem- 
solving ability than those taught by the tutorial 
method. Students gained some insight into the 
learning process, thereby improving the material 
presented in both inquiry and tutorial modes. 
This study concluded that the PLATO CAI sys- 
tem can both iteach and explore physical and be- 



havioral experiments; thus the system is described 
as "versatile” and '^flexible.” 

At Stanford, study of the results of the experi- 
ment with elementary school children, previously 
discussed, showed an improvement in learning 
from the drill and practice routines. Students were 
presented 24 questions each day for 6 days. The 
percentage correct improved from 55 percent to 
more than 90 percent, while the response time 
diminished from an average of 630 seconds to 279 
seconds. The analysis also showed that every child 
in the group had improved. 

CAI has been used for clinical nursing instruc- 
tion. A control group and a PLATO group were 
compared before and after some nursing material 
was presented using the ordinary means, and the 
CAI approach. While the results for the pretest 
indicated no significant difference between the two 
groups, post-test results showed a significant dif- 
ference at the 9-percent level with the PLATO group 
scoring higher. 

IBM has conducted an experiment where three 
experimental groups %vere to learn a portion of a 
FORTRAN course by three methods— computer, 
programed text, and conventional text. Achieve- 
ment tests indicated that the computer group had 
achieved a mean score significantly higher than 
either of the other two groups. However, despite 
ithe extra assistance provided them, the less able 
students did not outperform the more able stu- 
dents. 

A study was undertaken to test the feasibility of 
CAI for industrial training. Seven tymine students 
of data processing principles received instruction 
through programed texts and 25 equivalent stu- 
dents received training through a computer system. 
No significant difference in examination scores was 
obtained. However, about a 10-percent saving in 
time to complete the course was achieved. Both 
groups rated their respective methods of instruction 
as approximately equal to the regular classroom 
techniques in terms of effectiveness and desirability. 

The Cost Factor in CAI 

One of the most important factors affecting the 
decision to implement an operating CAI system is 
the cost factor. At present the cost of the system 
has played a minor role in the experimental phase. 
Almost all funds for CAI projects have been sup- 



plied by research grants. The one major excep- 
tion is the PLATO project at the University of Illi- 
nois, which is designing its system so that the cost 
of the CAI system should be comparable with the 
cost of teaching using conventional methods. The 
goal is to achieve a cost of 25 to SO cemts per 
terminal hour for the use of the compmer and 
terminal. The PLATO project hopes to be imple- 
mented with 4,000 remote terminals by 1972—73. 

Costs for lesson material is based on the concept 
that the CAI material would be produced at a cost 
equivalent to a good textbook, with royalties going 
to the author for each use of the materiaL The 
general consensus is that CAI should be further in- 
vestigated and the cost factor examined closely. 
The major warning is to limit the acceleration 
with which CAI is promoted so that professional 
educators do not lose control of the concept, giving 
way to the marketers of CAI equipment:, p;rograms, 
displays, and gimmicks. 

Two major areas exist where CAI might be ap= 
plied either to present activities in the police de- 
partment or to some new activities that might be 
generated. The first area is in the academy. Al= 
though only part of the time at the academy is 
spent in classroom training, it is possible that some 
material might be presented via a CAI mode. Many 
recruits, because of their background and previous 
training, have difficulty in the classroom. Thus, in 
addition to regular class usage of CAI, those stu- 
dents who need extra help could be drilled or tu- 
tored via GAI. The possible advantage to the CAI 
approach is that students could use the facilities 
whenever it v/as convenient for them. Since the 
training period at the academy is very short, the 
computer via several CAI courses could, in addi- 
tion, assist in the evaluation of the recruits. 

The second area of interest, one which probably 
offers a greater variety of applications, is the in- 
service training program. It is necessary from time 
to time, as in other occupations, for police person- 
nel to review various subjects and/or procedures. 
In addition, as new laws come into existence, new 
procedures are instituted and new information is 
constantly being generated. For this application 
it would be necessary to have a terminal in each 
of the 80 precincts connected to some central com- 
puter. Personnel would use the terminal at their 
convenience, signing in to any program that was 
not being used at that time. By suitable program- 



ing, several terminals could use the same program 
at the same time. In addition to reviewing, up- 
dating, and procedure practice, personnel could 
prepare for promotion examinations via suitable 
CAI programs. 

One possibility that could make CAI a feasible 
experiment in the police department would be a 
project structured for outside funding, possibly in 
cooperation with the John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice and Brooklyn College. On the other hand, 
a Dartmouth-type time sharing system with typed 
output only may be feasible at the academy and 
at selected precincts. This system would be the 
most inexpensive because terminals can be rented 
on a monthly basis and computer time is paid as 
service is used. Thus, experiments could be per- 
formed with as many terminals as was seen to be 
practical and useful. 

At present course material necessary for a police 
CAI system is not available. While it is true that 
some available material might be ad.apted for po- 
lice usage, as a general rule the required programs 
would have to be generated. The level or sophis- 
tioation of programing ability for generating this 
material will depend on the kind of system used. 
Discussions with the programing group in the de- 
partment indicate that they neither have the man- 
power nor, the time to devote to developing CAI 
materiaL It would thus be necessary to hire out- 
side consultants to prepare the CAI programs. 
These consultants, together with academy instruc- 
tors and police administrators, would comprise a 
team capable of producing good GAl materiaL 

Film Loops 

The third ne%v instructional method investigated 
by members of the research staff of this project is 
film loops. Again, as in the case o£ programed in- 
struction and (Computer-assisted instruction, the 
film loop technique lends itself to specific “know- 
how" types of knowledge. In law enforcement 
trairdng, a number of topics would lend themselves 
to film loop methods. The preparation of film 
loop> should, like pro|^amed instruction, be an in- 
house operation, with members of the academy in- 
stFuctional staff preparing the film loop material 
for camera and film processing. 

The academy now has a 16-millimeter film li- 
brary, with projection and production equipment 



which is superior in quantity and quality to most 
educational institutions. However, 8^milliineter 
film in the form of a cartridge film loop has dis= 
tinct advantages over the 16*niil lime ter motion pic- 
ture film as an instructional medium. Until re- 
cently 8=millimetcr film has been thought of as an 
amateur's medium and 16-millinieter has been the 
standard in education and training for over 30 
years. Technical indecision, centering particularly 
on the kind of soundtrack to use on 8-niillimeter 
film, has deterred the more rapid development of 
this miniature gauge of film. Beginning in the fall 
of 1969, new projectors and other elements of a full 
8-'millimeter system will make possible a truly 
viable growth of this medium in police training 
at all levels. The 8-millimeter film loop uses or- 
dinary 8 millimeter color movie film with the end 
connected to the beginning to form an endless loop 
of about 4 minutes running time .This loop is 
placed inside a plastic cartridge and the cartridge 
may be inserted into a slot in a projector which 
automatically turns on the machine, providing a 
TV-type 14-inch picture on a built-in screen. Some 
film loops have already been made experimentally 
in the police academy. The academy has the 
equipment and know-how necessary for production. 
Only the film duplication and placing in cartridges 
needs to be done commercially^ 

An examination of the broad characteristics of 
motion pictures is required to properly understand 
the nature and special characteristics of 8-milli- 
meter film loops. Films can compress or expand 
time or space, eliminate unnecessary details and 
focus the viewer's attention on significant details. 
Actions and ongoing processes involving motion 
are best observed through films. The viewer xs at- 
tracted to moving images. Appropriate editing of 
films can dramatize reality and eliminate distract- 
ing elements. From ‘the teaching point of view, a 
film can preseiit a model performance superior to 
that of many classroom instructors. Films can ef- 
ficiently present problem situations which the in- 
structor can integra-te with other materials to guide 
the reaction of the viewers into useful channels 
of discussion. 

The rapid growth of 8-millimeter film loops as 
instructional materials is due to the greater ease 
and accessibility and lower cost of the loops as com- 
pared with standard 16-millimeter motion pictures. 
Compared to 16 millimeter, the 8-millimeter film 



is onedourth the size and mass of 16-millimeter 
film and moves at one-half the speed through the 
projector, Tlicse physical characteristics make it 
possible to put 8-milHmeter film in simple, inex- 
pensive cartridges, to increase the life of prints, 
and to reduce processing and printing costs. A 
production group to develop film loops requires 
a subject expert to determine the need and techni- 
cal accuracy of film coi mt, a producer to coor- 
dinate the operation, a writer to prepare the shoot- 
ing script, a direGtor to direct the film according 
to the script, a cinematographer to photograph the 
material, an editor to cut the photographed ma- 
terial into a usable film, and a soundman to record 
sound. It is clear that the level at which the pro- 
duLtion group functions will determine the neces- 
sary soph isticati Oil of the staff. 

It is recommended that as many of these func- 
tions as possible be performed by qualified acad- 
emy staff and as few as possible be performed under 
contract with outside commercial orgamzations. 
The reason for this recommendation is not pri- 
marily to reduce cost but to emphasize the impor- 
tance of producing a viable product which meets 
the needs of the department in the most effective 
manner. Experience suggests that the products pro- 
duced by outside agencies under contract frequent- 
ly do not prove completely successful when used 
in a police training program.. 

While he Was a member of the academy staff, 
the consultant to this project in the area of film 
loops produced experimental 8-milliniater film 
loops. He has suggested the following guidelines 
and costs as reasonable in connection with the pro- 
duction of loops^ 

Each film loop will be about BVa minutes in 
length. (It is not good policy to put the maximum 
of 4 minutes in a cartridge. Experience shows a 
sharp rise in malfunction between B and 4 minutes.) 

Photo^aphing will be done in Eastman Kodak 
7255 Ektrachrome (16 millimeter). 

No special or optical effects will be used. 

The academy will deliver to the lab the edited 
original film material ‘'single strand'" (or in one 
continuous strip) . 

A shooting ratio of 4 to 1 (400 feet of exposed 
film to obtain 90—100 feet of edited film) . 

44 feet Ektrachrome, standard 16 mm 

Processing at $0,05 a foot 20 
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After editing there will be 90-^100 feet of filni 
(16 millimeter)^ 

Direct printing from the 16 mm original to 8 mm. loaded 

into cartridge, quantity 1 dozen, each 

or 

Printing 16 mm. internegative from the 16 mm. 

original $20.00-^25.00 

Answer print, 8 rnni. In cartridge 6,50- 7.00 

Rciease prints, 8 mm. in cartridge: 

Quantity, dozen 5.0^ 7.00 

Quantity, 100 each 3.50- 4,00 



Therefore, it can be expected that processing and 
printing costs will run from about $11 per car- 
tridged print (for 1 dozen qu ntity) to about 
$4.50“$5 per print ^.or 100 quantity). These are 
minimum costs and represent a compromise with 
the best quality in release prints. In order to ob= 
tain the best quality in release prints (which would 
be desirable for public sale) , it is recommended 
that a “work print” be made from the original 
film. Editing decisions can be made on the work 
print and then the original can be cut to match. 
This procedure, which is usual in commercial filtn 
production, will increase the costs of the film by 
the extra cost of a work print and the extra edit- 
ing time as follows: one light color work print at 
$0,085 per foot (400 feet) , $SS.^0. 

It is recommended .that, until academy person- 
nel acquire the required skills, a professional edit- 
ing service be used. Processing laboratories pro- 
vide such services for $15— $20 per hour. A free- 
lance editor might be hired at a lower rate and 
this alternative would be advised it substantial 
amounts of work were to be done. The careful 
scheduling of production, so that the amounts of 
work delivered to the laboratories are within the 
limits for bulk processing costs, will reduce the 
final film processing and printing costs. 

Estimates have been received from various pro- 
ducers for the production of special-purpose-built 
projection equipment for use with the 8-millimeter 
cartridge film loops. The estimates range from 
$250 to $500 per unit. The final cost wdll vary 
depending upon the exact specifications requested. 
The cost of the regular rearview technicolor pro- 
jectors Nos, 600 or 610 will be somewhat less. The 
exact cost will be determined by the usual com 
tract bidding procedure. 

In order to structure a valid experimental pro- 
gram in the use' of film loops it is recommended 
that this program be based in the educational ma- 



terials development unit at the academy. Since one 
of the most promising uses of film loops— a conse- 
quence of their technical characteristics— is the pos- 
sibility of placing loops and viewing equipment at 
several loca tions, the experiment should be con- 
ducted in a number of precincts. Ultimately a 
film loop library might be made available in the 
sitting room at each precinct so that members of 
the force could, at their own initiative, place a 
film loop in the projector and vie^w the material. 
This would, in effect, be a brief “refresher” in the 
topic of the film loop. 

Two groups of five precincts representative of 
the entire department should be selected for a total 
of 10 teat areas. Film loop projectors would be in- 
stalled in each of the 10 precincts and a spare in 
the academy for quick maintenance and for acad- 
emy use in preparing materials. A film loop li- 
brary would be set up in each test precinct and 
at the academy consisting of a quantity of car- 
tridged film loops on a variety of subjects. A list 
of titles would be posted in the sitting room. The 
loops could be issued by the desk officer on request 
or be specificaliy assigned to individual patrolmen. 
Records would be maintained in a book for that 
purpose by the unit training sergeant (or by the 
desk officer in his absence) , who would also ad- 
minister pre-tests and post-tests to evaluate the 
study variables— learning, motivation, and interest. 

Films would be available at all hours, before, 
after, and during a tour of duty for those who 
would avail themselves of them. Some of the loops 
might be accompanied by printed training memos 
to provide a "package” approach. For economy 
during the experimental period, film loops could 
be rotated from precinct to precinct rather than 
provide all precincts with dupliGate copies. 

Subjects suitable for film cartridges are: 

Patrol: 

Techniques of foot patrol. 

Techniques of radio motor patrol. 

Recognition of violations (ordinances, 
regulations) . 

Recognition of street conditions. 

Use and care of equipment and uniforms. 
Techniques of observation. 

Accident scene-^investigation and protection 
ot 

Grime scene -investigation and protection of. 
Stop and frisk= techniques. 
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Arrest— procedures and techniques. 

Searching and handling of prisoners. 

Handling of evidence—preservation and 
marking. 

Reponse tactics. 

Stops— automobile and persons. 

Use of handcuffs. 

Use of the baton. 

Use of the daystick. 

RMP inspection. 

Report writing. 

Traffic; 

Principles of control. 

Gestures. 

Inspection of vehicles and trucks. 

Criminal investigation: 

MO of burglaries, 

MO of gamblers, bookmakers, etc. 

Recognition of policy slips, bookmakers' slips. 
Recognition of narcotics, drugs, marihuana. 
MO of auto theft, burglaries from. 
Recognition of contraband materials. 
Fingerprinting, 

Moulage. 

Crime scene sketching. 

Recognition of evidence. 

Crowd control: 

Tactical formations and maneuvers. 

Use of weapons. 

Use of batons, helmets, shields. 

Gas: 

Types and uses. 

Situations requiring— outdoors and use. 
Situations requiring— indoors and use. 
Firing gas gun. 

Grenades—use. 

Smoke grenades— use. 

Containers and precautions. 

Use of masks, 

Small unit tactics. 

Search of buildings. 

Sniper attacks. 

Firearms and weapons: 

Care, cleaning, and maintenance of firearms. 
Proper wearing and adjustment of holster and 
cartridge belt. 

Combat loading. 

Combat firing positions. 



Firing techniques. 

Handling automatic pistols. 

Handling dangerous weapons. 

Fire bombs: 

Types and descriptions. 

Handling. 

Defense against. 

Extinguish 'ng. 

Person on fire. 

Firearms safety— personal weapons. 

Presenting revolver for inspections. 

Physical skills: 

Selbdefense tactics. 

Swimming and rescue. 

General health— exercises. 

Conie-along holds. 

General: 

First aid techniques. 

Two-way radio operation. 

Equipment— used by special units (e.g., emer- 
gency service squads) a^.d available for 
special situations. 

Problem solving— open end. 

5.S Crirainalisties Trainiiig 

In phase II of the new recruit curriculum, course 
unit C is a unit on criminalistics, crime scene opera- 
tions, and practical criminalistics. This unit of 18 
hours has been introduced because of the need to 
expose all members of the department to some 
basic knowledge of criminalistics and the require- 
ments for the preservation of evidence at a crime 
scene. Thirty years ago lecruits were required to 
study criminalistics, and one of the four required 
texts in the then academy course was devoted ah 
most entirely to scientific methods in crime 
detection. During the years since that time the 
amount of attention given to criminalistics has 
varied in accordance with the personal interest in 
the subject on the part of administrators and in- 
structors. Because of developments within the 
department making necessary a greater amount of 
knowledge in this area on the part of all police- 
men, a consultant was retained to examine appro- 
priate materials in the criminalistics area for 
introducuon into the new recruit curriculum. 

Looking back over the history of this subject at 
the academy, the consultant commented **in the 
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fluctuating process of criminalistics training one 
factor has been consiant: The subject has always 
been treated as a mystique to be employed only 
through the agency of its own ordained priesthood, 
the laboratory technician/' Many officers studying 
for the Department of Personnel promotion ex- 
aminations to superior officer rank have obtained 
a substantial knowledge of the theory of criminal- 
istics. The reason for this is quite simple, Ques= 
tions on the subject appear on promotional 
examinations. Unfortunately, the emphasis has 
been on theoretical criminalistics, whereas the need 
is for the type of applied criminalistics required in 
the field. In 1969, two procedural changes were 
introduced within the New York City Police De- 
partment. One, the equipping and training of 
precinct detective squads to do fingerprint process- 
ing and photographing; the second, the institution 
of an experimental project in six precincts where 
“run-of-the-miir' burglaries are investigated by 
members of the patrol force. Progress reports 
indicate the advisability of extending both these 
practices. In terms of training this means that, in 
the near future, members of the force, both patrol- 
men and detectives, are to be involved in crime 
scene activity and the handling and development 
of physical evidence. The logical place for the 
needed basic training in criminalistics and the 
techniques concerned lies within the recruit cur- 
riculum. Whatever additional specialization may 
be indicated for certain assignments it seems plain 
that every graduate of the academy should have a 
knowledge of practical criminalistics. This ar- 
rangement ultimately would equip all members of 
the force to perform preliminary crime scene in- 
vestigations and the simpler procedures for ex- 
ploitation of physical evidence. In this connection 
it is most significant that a very high percentage 
of fruitful evidence is developed from the simpler 
procedures involving fingerprints, footprints, tool- 
marks, and the location of traces left by the 
perpetrator of a crime. 

Behind the procedural changes which introduce 
heretofore uninvolved personnel to the area of 
criminalistics are two major factors. The first is 
the greatly increasing premium on nonsubjeotive 
evidence, brought about by changed legal require- 
ments. The second is the increase in crime, or 
more particularly as it applies here, the volume of 
crime. 



In the new recruit curriculum the criminalistics 
unit comes in phase II, which is the professionaliza- 
tion phase. It is in this phase that the recruit 
receives his first exposure to field duty. The 
criminalistics unit needs to be realist ind rele- 
vant. It is proposed that the recruits, 'roups of 
20, should be given three consecutive days (18 
hours) training organized as follows: 

Hours 

Lecture, sHde, and exhibit survey 4 

Lecture, slide, demonstrations 3 

Demonstration practice and critique covering print 
development, toDltnarks, footprints, preliminary blood 
tests, ultraviolet examinations, and others 6 

Simulated crime £cene search, evidence development 
tests, ultraviolet' examinations, and others 5 

Students should keep sotne notes, but on a very 
limited basis to avoid preoccupation. Handouts 
covering key area;» should be distributed, with some 
excellent material available from Police Academy 
training bulletins, and the FBI Law Enforcement 
Bulletin. 

During the IB-hour training program, straight 
lecturing should be kept to a minimum. It will be 
necessary to survey the basics through lectures, 
supplemented by blackboard illustration. Beyond 
that point the keynote should be demonstration 
and student practice. This is in keeping with the 
thrust of the course towards action rather than 
theory. The model to be followed is a science 
laboratory course format where individual students 
or groups of two ov three copy the procedures 
exemplified by the instructor, and are checked and 
corrected by a roving laboratory assistant. This 
routine would apply to the simple testing and 
developing techniques as well as to the lifting, 
packaging, and marking of physical evidence. 

Crime scene search and recording procedures 
should be demonstrated and practiced with some 
of the class participating and the others playing an 
observer role. At all stages of these activities ques- 
tions and suggestions should be encouraged and 
generated. As a final exercise, simulated crime 
scene si tuations should be set up by the staff. 
Solutions to problems at the scene should be sought 
by one group of students whose efforts would then 
be critiqued by the others. An outdoor crime 
scene at the outdoor range facilities would be most 
useful for this final exercise. Serious consideration 
should be given to the feasibility of holding the 
course entirely at the outdoor range facility. 



There, a rough laboratory setting might be more 
easily arranged than at the academy building, and 
the cleanup and storage problems might be more 
easily handled. The advantages of outdoor area 
crime scene practice would introduce valuable 
training in plaster cast work, soil sampling, plant 
sampling, and other procedures which could be 
limited by an exclusively indoor setting. The 
survey of practical criminalistics will cover the 



following elements: 

Problem of identity 
Class 

Individual 

Tool imptessions 

Pressure 

Friction 

Prints 

Rules o£ dactyloscopy 
Basic classification patterns 
Latent prints: 

Development 

Dusting 

AgN 03 

Iodine 

Ninhydrin 

Poroscopy 

Body materials 
Blood Test: 

Preliminary 
Chemical (confirmatory 
serological) 

Semen tests 
Secretorsi 

Semen) Tears 
Saliva) Sweat 
Bile 
Milk 



Ultraviolet and infrared 
f irearms evidence 
Caliber— Land to land 
Identifying weapon: 

Bullet 

Cartridge case 
Muzzle distance 

Hair 

Cuticle 

Cortex 

Medulla 

Medullary Index 

Instrumental analysis 
VS. (wet chemistry) 
Spectrophotometer 
Spectrograph 
Gas Chromatograph 
X-ray diffraction 
spectrometer 

Neutron activation analysis 
Electron microscope 

Trace examinations 

Soil 

Metal 

Glass: 

Refractive index 
Density (gradient) 



5*6 Deparlmentwide Staff Re#pon§ibliity for 
Education and Training 

One of the fundamental recommendations of 
this project is that a new position be created in the 
department, designated ‘‘Director of Education and 
Training.*' An intensive study of the history of 
the educational effort within the department sug- 
gests that a weakness has been the absence of direct 
responsibility for education at all levels. Some 
students of police organization have su^ested a 
civilian head for a police academy and a few 
departments have appointed civilian directors. 
The advantages of the civilian head are claimed to 
be a broader perspective, more professional outlook 



and generally a liberal point of view toward the 
requirements of education and training. It is the 
consensus of the research staff of this project, 
however, that the nature of the police service and 
particularly the requirements in recruit training 
call for the continuation of a police commander as 
head of the academy. The need to maintain a 
command posture in the police service is difficult 
to question. Working with recruits and members 
of the force in general, the maintenance of disci- 
pline and the establishment of the habits of re- 
sponse to command are necessary. Within the 
hierarchy of a police department the command 
structure is one which is natural, well understood 
and accepted. There is, however, no inconsistency 
between a member of the force commanding the 
academy and the maintenance of standards of ex= 
cellence. It is recommended that the commanding 
officer of the Police Academy continue to be a 
uniformed officer. However, with the increased 
responsibilities and in particular with the in- 
creased number of staff reporting to or assigned to 
him through the implementation of the escort 
training concept and the unit training revisions, it 
is recommended that the rank of COPA be higher 
than Deputy Inspector, which is the current rank. 

Having assured the command relationship, there 
does remain a real concern with departmentwide 
educational responsibilities, It is recommended, 
therefore, that a civilian be appointed director of 
education and training. Specifically, this position 
should be filled by a distinguished educator with 
academic credentials equivalent to those required 
for appointment as a full professor in the City 
University of New York. Such a civilian, in addi- 
tion to his academic credentials, should bring to 
this position a sympathetic understanding of the 
police role in society and a leadership attitude in 
his relationship to both the community and the 
department. The director will report directly to 
the chief of personnel and serve as his advisor on 
education matters. The director will be re- 
sponsible for all matters affecting the development 
and maintenance of educational standards through- 
out the department, curriculum development, 
teaching methods, recruitment and supervision of 
the civilian instructional staff and civilian staff of 
the support services at the academy. In net, there- 
fore, the director will have overall responsibility 
for educational work at all levels in the depart- 
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ment. He will be 'be representative of the chief 
of personnel in a uacts with edri cational insti- 
tutions such as those involved in the implement- 
ing of the remedial education programs recom- 
mended in this report, and ^rill coordinate all 
programs conducted in cooperation with other 
agencies, such as the John Jay College and depart- 
ment of personnel, ft is anticipated that the 
personal qualities of the director and his profes- 
sional reputation will be a key factor in attracting 



civilian instructors of outstanding qualifications to 
the academy. In accomplishing his mission, the 
director will work on a basis of mutual respect 
with COPA and other unit commanders in the 
department, subject to broad policy guidelines laid 
down by the police commissioner and implemented 
by the chief inspector and the chief of personnel. 
The organizational chart shows the recommended 
relationship between the chief of personnel, the 
director of education and training, and COPA* 
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Chapter 6. Critical Aspects of the Total Education Experience 

for the Recruits 



6,1 Education of the Recruit To Respond to 
Modern Crises 

The staff o£ this ;research project has accepted 
the premise that the itraining process for recruits 
must become much more than a training process— 
it must become a total educational experience. To 
this end, the new recruit curriculum has been 
structured as a series of varied educational situa- 
tions through which the recruit is effectively pre- 
pared for the type of crises in which he will be 
involved as a law enforcement officer. The term 
crisis should not be taken in a narrow sense of 
major riot-type situations, but more as a descrip- 
tion of the variety of continuing small crises 
encountered on the street. Some of these may 
escalate but most will not. Whether they escalate 
or not will depend, in part, upon the kind of edu- 
cation and training the recruit and his more 
experienced fellow officers have received. The 
Kerner Commission, after reviewing the recent 
experiences in America with largescale disorders, 
called attention to the basic causes which were 
seen to have both historical and contemporary 
dimensions. In the discussion by the Commission 
of ''what can be done'* attention was focused on 
the police in the community. The Commission 
eloquently described the problems faced by the 
policeman in the modern urban community when 
it said: 

His role is already one o£ the most difficult in our society. 
He must deal directly with a range of problems and people 
that test his patience, ingenuity, character and courage in 
ways that few of us are ever tested. Without positive leader- 
ship, goals, operational guidance and public support the 
tiidividual policeman can only feel victimized. . , ^ 

The Commission recommended police-training 
guidelines in a number of areas, such as handling 
of domestic disputes, when to arrest, the use of 
‘'stop and frisk'' techniques, saieguarding of con- 



stitutional rights, and justifiable use of force. The 
Commission also insisted that training must in- 
clude all levels of personnel within the police 
agency, especially commanders, and that training 
should be a continuing process. In this regard the 
Kerner Commission reinforced the training recom- 
mendations made by the President’s Commission a 
year earlier where similar emphasis was placed 
upon the need to prepare recruits to exercise dis- 
cretion oroperly and to understand the community 
and the role of the police. Particular emphasis 
was placed on the use of teaching techniques such 
as problem-solving seminars. The new curriculum 
for recruits, presented in section 5.1 of chapter 5, 
provides implementation of these recommendations. 

The police training system, faced with the neces- 
sity to prepare recruits to cope with the unique 
complexities outlined above, finds itself working 
with an in-put of young men and women who are 
themselves creatures of the urban crisis. Just as 
colleges have been forced to adopt new concepts of 
admissions and new educational policies in order 
to continue to perform their appropriate role in 
urban society, so the police training system should 
respond in an analogous manner. The sensitivities 
and insensitivities of minority and majority groups 
are carried into the recruit school by the recruits. 
To weld a recruit group into a body capable and 
willing to respond to command is no longer attain- 
able through a program of close order drill and 
physical training. The recruit school of the New 
York City Police Department has long been dis- 
tinguished for the excellence of its technical curricu- 
lum. This project has sought to add an excellence 
in the total educational process. To do this requires 
an interacting system of curriculum, instructional 
staff, support services and continuing commitment 
by the department itself to the goals of the educa- 
tional process. 
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6.2 Significance of the Five Phasea of the New 
Curriculum 

The new curriculumi as outlined in section 5.1 
of chapter 5, provides for five phases during the IS 
weeks of the course. Some comments on the sig- 
nificance of the phases as distinguished from the 
operational aspects considered in the previous 
chapter are in order* Again, the importance of the 
conceptual framework of the curriculum must he 
emphasized* The curriculum is a whole, it is inter- 
related, and interacts with other aspects of the 
recommendations of this project. The new cur- 
riculum is an instrument designed to provide the 
total educational experience which the recruit now 
requires. It is an instrument which, like many 
educational instruments, depends in the first in- 
stance upon the competence and dedication of the 
teaching staff for its success. It is for this reason 
that the previous chapter stressed the importance 
of further dignifying, and, in a practical sense, mak- 
ing the assignment to the instructional function of 
members of the department more attractive. This 
is also the reason why the police-civilian staff mix 
has been so strongly recommended. This recom- 
mendation is not merely because of specialized 
competence possessed by civilians, but because 
interaction is necessary* The implementation of 
this interaction, as outlined in section 5.5 of the 
previous chapter, will be facilitated by specific re- 
sponsibilities assigned to the director of education 
and training* 

It should be noted that in phase I, consisting of 
4 weeks, the recruit will continue to wear civilian 
clothing and will not be issued firearms. This 
procedure will assist in identifying phase I as an 
educational orientation and preparation phase in 
which the transition from civilian to law enforce- 
ment officer will begin. At the present time, there 
is no transition; there is little preparation; the 
young man or woman is issued a uniform and 
firearm almost immediately after appointment. 
This is not a very perceptive procedure. In phase 
I the educational level of the recruit will be de- 
termined through appropriate tests* It is explicit 
in the recommendations of this project that some- 
thing will be **done about” the results of such 
tests. They are not merely for statistical purposes. 
If the tests reveal remedial needs are in order, then 
the support services at the Police Academy will take 
a hand. On the one side, it makes good sense to 



”save** for the police service as many recruits as 
possible by bringing them up to minimum stand- 
ards through remedial work, if need be* On the 
other hand, it makes equally good sense to separate 
from the police services those recruits who cannot 
"make it/' even with reasonable remedial support* 

While still working within the essentially educa- 
tional atmosphere of phase I, the recruit will oe 
introduced to knowledge which will assist in devel* 
oping individual and interpersonal human skills. 
These areas of knowledge are three: moral prin- 
ciples, urban environment, and the behavioral and 
social sciences. The discussion o£ moral principles 
governing human behavior will orient the recruit 
to the basic ethical underpinning of organized 
society. 

The urban environment unit will focus upon the 
historical, social, and political aspects of democracy 
as exemplified in the development of New York 
City* This unit will provide the opportunity to 
lay the essential foundation for respect for all 
people and to make vital for the recruit the his- 
torical perspective necessary for an understanding 
of contemporary urban problems. Such a founda- 
tion will provide a base for the other aspects of the 
curriculum which focus on civil rights, 

The behavior^ and social sciences unit will show 
the recruit that modern scientific thought has rele- 
vance to law enforcement. The recruit will be 
introduced to criminology and social psychology. 
There are two aspects of the behavioral and social 
sciences unit which are critical and demand its 
introduction early in the recniits' training process* 
In the first place, the concept of professionalization 
of police, a concept to which much Hp service has 
been given, calls for the use of professional knowl- 
edge; that is, scientific knowledge. The recruit 
should see that scientific knowledge has relevance 
to law enforcement. Second, a thoroughly practical 
consideration is involved. Many recruits will wish 
to take advantage of higher educational opportuni- 
ties for which certain aspects of the recruit cur- 
riculum may be accepted for collegiate credit. For 
example, the John Jay College of Criminal Justice 
of the City University of New York, continuing a 
policy initiated with the affiliation, for educational 
purposes, of the police academy with the city col- 
lege in 1954, grants up to 10 college credits for 
successful completion of the recruit training school 
curriculum. The strengthening and professionali- 



zation of this curriculum will continue to provide 
justification for this educational policy. It is ob= 
vious that any deterioration in the quality of the 
curriculum will bring into jeopardy the granting of 
academic credit, Again^ this is an example of the 
interaction between components of this project's 
recommendations. In section 12.4 of chapter 12 a 
set of recorAmendations is made in respect to man- 
datory collegiate educational requirements for 
members of the department. The 10 credits earned 
by virtue of successful completion of the recruit 
training curriculum is an important leg up on the 
64 credits required for the associate degree and the 
128 for the baccalaureate degree. 

In phase I the recruit is introduced to two basic 
law units; one concerned with the entire criminal 
justice process and the other with aspects of the 
New York penal law. These are essentially orien- 
tation units. The last academic unit is an orienta- 
tion to the New York City Police Department in 
terms of its functions and structure. The last unit 
in phase I is physical conditioning, The need for 
this, in light of the current policies governing the 
physical standards qualifying an individual for 
appointment to the department, is considered in 
section 10.1 of chapter 10. For an increasing 
number of recruits it would appear that, along 
with their fellow Americans, their muscles are 
underdeveloped and their weight is overdeveloped. 
Hence, the first course unit in physical training is 
essentially calisthenics, boxing, and first aid. In net, 
therefore, during 150 hours of phase I, the recruit is 
prepared to begin his work as a professional. 

In phase II the bulk of the traditional compo= 
nents of a curriculum are introduced. Hence, 
phase II is called professionalization. It lasts 8 
weeks or B20 hours. During this phase the recruit 
is uniformed and is issued firearms after successful 
completion of firearms training in the fourth, fifth, 
or sixth week of the training cycle. He is also 
introduced to the basic police techniques and is 
sent into the field for 40 hours to perform basic 
patrol under supervision of the group leaders and 
escort training officers. The operational aspects 
of the innovative concept of escort training have 
been discussed in section 5.3 of chapter 5. Phase 
II introduces a unit in criminalistics focusing 
upon crime scene operations and the responsibility 
of the patrolman in the safeguarding of evidence, 
A 70-hour unit in law is included with moot court 



and legal seminars. The orientation to the be- 
havioral and social sciences in phase II is at the 
applied level, consisting of applied criminology 
and applied social psychology. These units are 
built upon the principles developed in phase I, 
Ethical relationships and intergroup tensions will 
be examined as aspects of applied social psychology. 
In phase II the characteristics of the physical edu- 
cation unit changes; it is now physical training and 
police techniques. An intensive block of 72 hours 
is devoted to calisthenics, infantry drill, unarmed 
defense, search and frisk, baton drill, and riot con- 
trol, This physical training prepares the recruit 
to function in the field. Throughout phase II the 
emphasis is upon intensive professionalization with, 
however, continuing emphasis upon the scientific 
base and with continued utilization of police- 
civilian instructional mix. 

Phase III is 2 weeks, 80 hours, of field experi- 
ence; the rcvruit will perform the duties of a pro- 
bationary patrolman in patrol precincts, and also 
in specialized units. It should be noted that this 
field experience is subsequent to the earlier 1 week 
in the field. Thus, the 2 weeks* experience would 
normally come during the 12th to 14th weeks of 
the curriculum. The uniquely difficult problem 
of carrying out a meaningful field experience unit 
is solved by employing an escort training technique, 
Again, interaction is the key word, Not only does 
the recruit work together with a selected escort 
officer, thereby assuring his exposure to the **best 
of the force,” but in turn a cadre of training patrol- 
men is developed. It is anticipated that such a 
Cadre will provide a much-needed reservoir of new 
personnel for the more advanced training assign- 
ments within the department. 

An unusual feature of the new recruit curriculum 
is the concept embodied in phase IV, a phase con- 
sisting of S weeks, 120 hours. The staff of the 
research project has been deeply impressed by the 
need to bring the recruits back into the Police 
Academy after the B weeks in tne field (the I week 
in basic patrol and the 2 weeks in phase III) , If 
the recruit curriculum is to be a total educational 
experience, then the experiences of the recruits in 
the field must be evaluated. The street is the 
great learning laboratory, but unless the recruit 
comes back from the laboratory he can learn the 
wrong things. It is a regrettable fact that the re- 
cruit under present policies often is deeply influ- 
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enced by the attitudes of the poorest representatives 
of the departmenL Testimony suggests that re- 
cruits frequently are urged in the field to “unlearn” 
what the academy has taught them. This does not 
suggest so much that they ha%o learned the wrong 
things but rather that some field practices and 
attitudes are wrong. It is the desire of the research 
staff to assure the recruits a period of retraining, 
reevaluation, and thoughtful review of their ex- 
periences in the field. 

The educational issues here are twofold— on the 
one hand, to guarantee feedback to the teaching 
staff of the academy so as to “force” them to ctin- 
firm their teachings and justify them and, on the 
other hand, to allow the recruit to tsiink and talk 
about his personal reaction to the job to which he 
has committed the next 20 years or more of his 
life. Therefore, phase IV includes an ethics unit, 
a civil rights unit, a set of dramatizations, a free 
discussion seminar and, at the more earthy level, 
a review of combat firing and unarmed defense 
techniques. The relevance of dramatization tech- 
niques as an educational device is considered in 
detail in section 7.3 of chapter 7. The department 
has experimented with dramatizations and they 
have proven themselves. The free discussion 
seminar is an innovative concept. This unit of 6 
hours will be conducted by the recruits themselves 
for themselves and involves a self-critique of the 
training and field experiences. In the desire to 
provide the maximum of interaction the recom- 
mended new curriculum includes this seminar as 
a device to remain sensitive to recruit reactions. 
Phase V at the very end, (1 week, 40 hours) , will 
involve orientation to permanent command. Here 
the group leaders, in cooperation with escort offi- 
cers assigned to "he precinct where the recruit will 
assume his normal assignment, will ease the final 
maturing process for the recruit. (Evidence sug- 
gests that the majority of probationary policemen 
will serve for many years at the precinct of initial 
assignment.) 

6, 3 Remedial and Accelerated Learning 
Procesiieg for the Recruit 

Traditionally, policy in the Police Academy has 
been to dismiss from the department those proba- 
tionary policemen whose academic averages in the 
recruit training program fall below the currently 
established minimam average. Tbh average has 



varied fronr. time to time. In the implementation 
of this policy, some recruits with a marginal per- 
formance record have been required to repeat parts 
of the curriculum and, therefore, to remain in the 
academy for a longer period before being gradu- 
ated. Most recently, however, no recruits have 
been dropped for academic weakness. This does 
not necessarily suggest that there has been a quality 
improvement. In fact, the evidence presented in 
chapter 2 suggests that there has been a quality 
deterioration. From the educational point of view, 
it is undesirable to have a policy which does not 
maintain academic standards of aeV ievement. The 
value of competitive accomplishment on the part 
of recruits would be lost if it should become evident 
that it may be possible to pass through the recruit 
curriculum with little effort. 

Minimum passing grades in the academic sub- 
jects should be established and enforced. These 
would he standards similar to those applied in a 
community college, that is, a minimum passing 
grade of 70 percent, in the academic tests, all of 
which would require acceptable levels of communi- 
cation skills. For flexibility, a brief period of 
special tutoring might be given to recruits who fail 
to attain the minimum academic grade (providing 
they are acceptable in all other respects) after 
which they would be retested. In the firearms and 
physical training components of the curriculum 
appropriate standards would be enforced. It is 
wt ^1 to bear in mind that the effective recruitment 
ant professional development of an instructional 
staff with a police-civilian mix will require the 
maintenance of standards of academic achievement. 
It will not be possible to attract the kind of civilian 
teaching staff which the proposed new educational 
system for the department requires unless standards 
are maintained. A perfunctory procedure whereby 
recruits pi.^& through course units without an 
achievemeni challenge will not attract good teach- 
ers. At the same time, this report has recom- 
mended a support service at the police academy to 
provide remedial education resources. Section 11.2 
of chapter 1 1 outlines the remedial education 
services and indicates that the direction of this 
resource is to be one of the responsibilities of the 
director of education and training. It is felt, on 
the basis of a somewhat analogous experience in 
the City University of New York with the SEEK 
propam and the college discovery program, that 
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lost all recruits should respond effectively to 
aedial educatiotr Of course, limits must be 
placed on the amount of sutli reniedU:! education 
and the degree to which graduation from the 
academy may be delayed because of remedial needs. 
In general, it is anticipated that the remedial edu- 
cation can be provided during horns beyond those 
of the recruit curriculum, for exainplc, in late 
afternoon, early evening, or on Saturdays. 

In the evaluation of new methods of teaching 
discussed in section 5.4 of chapter 5, one of the 
major considerations tvas the relevance of such new 
teaching methods in the structuring of an accel- 
erated learning process. At the same time that 
provision mu,,: be made for those recruits requir- 
ing remedial education diere should be provision 
for those capable of moving more rapidly through 
selected topics in the curriculum. Such an accel- 
erated learning process can be impleniented 
through the new programed instructional methods 
(PI) , film loops, and the use of computer assisted 
instructional methods (CAI) , As suggest in 
chapter 5, PI and CAI are methods whicii lend 
thenciselves to teaching situations calling for specific 
factual knowledge and a how-to-do type of under- 
standing, There are many aspects of recruit in- 
struction which require the imparting of this type 
of knowledge, and film loops, PI, and CAI tech- 
niques are appropriate. For example, depart- 
mental organization, procedures, certain aspects of 
the law, certain accepted field practices and the 
like, are sufficiently clear cut to lend themselves to 
fixed formats. It is one of the major recommenda- 
tions of this report that funding be obtained from 
governmental agencies and/or private foundati ns 
to develop training materials of these three types. 
Clearly, this would be a major effort to be under- 
taken ex perimen tally in limited areas and to be 
introduced progressively throughout the curricu- 
lum as the experiment Justifies itself. The super- 
vision and development of such materials would 
be a major function of the educational materials 
development unit at the academy. This proposed 
new unit is discussed in section 1L3 of chapter IL 
In net, therefore, it will be some time, even 
under favorable conditions, before an accelerated 
learning process can be really effective since the 
assumption is made that acceleration will be ac- 
complished primarily through the availability to 
the recruit of PI, CAI, and film loop materials. It 
is recommended, however, that a commitment be 



made to seek resources for the development of these 
materials. Obviously, the availability of such ma- 
ter ial.s will require rooms at t!\e Poliie Academy to 
be set a? e for the use of CAI equipment and film 
loops. In the ca.se of PI, these materials can, of 
course, be loaned to the students through the 
existing Police Academy library, ft is premature 
to specify what degree of acceleration would be 
possible, but scattered evidence, which has been 
examined by members of this research staff, would 
suggest a saving ol about 10 percent or 72 hours 
maximum for the most competent recruits* This 
would permit experimental work with a selected 
group in terms of field problems, greater depth in 
group discussioii, and the assignment of special 
tasks. It is felt that this kind of potential would 
enhance the competitive spirit within the recruit 
classes and upgrade the entire educational 
atmosphere. 

6,4 HumBnistic Aspects of the Training 
Process 

The report of the Task Force on the Police empha- 
sized that their call for major changes in police 
leadership, personnel, training, and organization 
did not mean the current leadership is not capable, 
but rather ‘‘that the traditional attitude of the 
police leadership toward their own function will 
have to be altered/* It is in this spirit that this 
chapter has examined critical aspects of the total 
educational experience for the recruit. One final 
aspect of this experience may be designated per- 
sonaL This is a far broader concept than the mere 
instruction in '"human relationships" or "inter- 
group relationships/* The personal aspect stresses 
what the educational experience does for the recruit 
as a person. Essentially, the difference between 
training and education is to be found in the recog- 
nition of training as a skill and attitude develop- 
ment process needed to make it possible for a 
person to perform a task of varying complexity. 
In other words, training is task oriented. Many 
aspects of what a police officer needs to know 
involve the training for tasks concept. On the 
other hand, an educated man, as has been said, 
"has developed his capacity to judge the worth, the 
performance, and the excellence of human action/* 
It would appear that the future of law enforce- 
ment and the kind of leadership required for com- 
mand during the years to come necessitate 
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exposure of the recruit from the very beginning 
to the kind of educational experience on which he 
can build and tvhich will make him an ‘‘educated 
man/' It has long since been recognized that there 
is no dichotomy between being an educated man 
and a good police officen The distinguished record 
of literally hundreds of members of the department 
with educational achievement of the highest quality 
demonstrates this point. In section 12.5 of chapter 
12 the need to maintain educational momentum is 
stressed. The concern in this chapter has been to 
emphasize the need to begin correctly so that the 
recruit will be pointed down the road that his 
career will require for success in the highest com= 
mand levels that lie ahead. 

One of the consultants to this project has pointed 
out that “despite the hue and cry for the structur- 
ing of model lessons, police administrators charged 
with training would probably be better advised to 
turn their efforts to the major need for the more 
desirable goal of restructuring the curriculum con- 
tent and training technology." As the Task Force 
on the police phrased it. 

Training win have to reflect the Iniportanre of trying to 
deal in an adequate way with the function nt the police 
officer in sensitive situarionf • ^ * and do so in a way which 
sur ports his professional identity. • • • Current training 
piogxanis, for the niost part, prepaie an officer to perform 
p4ilice work mechanically, but do not prepare him to under- 
stand his comraunity, the police role., or the imperfecdoni of 
ths criminal justice system. * * ^ No person, rc^rdless of 
his individual qualifications* is prepared to perform police 
work on native ability alone. 

The traditioniil educational practices at the 
academy, and at most police training facilities 
throughout the couiitryj require a police officer 
assigned to the academy to teach many subjects, 
perhaps the entire academic curriculum, to a class 
of recruit?. This pattern has been discussed in 
chapter 4 where it was recognized that frequent 
chariges in police personnel assigned as instructors 
and the pervasive influence of the lesson plan 
concept have resulted in an unsatisfactory e/vuca- 
tional situation, T'he personal values implicit in 
education are lost. Observation by members of the 
research staff of this project has confirmed the 
uneven quality of the teaching process which is a 
natural consequence of the varying competence of 
the Instructors in specific topics. It is naive to 
assume that the provision of a lesson plan will 
meet these inadequacies. In practice, what hap- 



pens IS that the instructor will simply lead the 
recruits point b) j)ohit through the lesson plan in 
a mechanical fashion. However, in areas where 
the instructor has specific competence or interest 
nis lectures will come alive. The concept that one 
police instructor will teach his recruit class all of 
the academic subjects is reminiscent of the cne 
room schoolhouse. The concept of identifying the 
police instructor as a group leacter who will co- 
ordinate, Icvid and instruct in selected areas of the 
curriculum will produce a happier instructor and 
overcome* much of the present leluctance to accept 
an insti 1 , ctional assignment to the academy. 

The existing recruit program, as discussed in 
chapter 4, provides the recruit with a huge pile of 
mimeographed course materials which is supple= 
mented by four required readings in matters deal- 
ing essentialiy rvith race relationships. It is hoped 
that with the implementation of the recommended 
new educational structure that a substantial por- 
tion of the mimeographed materials can be replaced 
by traditional textbooks in certain of the academic 
subjects and that members of the police 'ivilian 
instructional staff will prepare additional texts in 
their own specialties. Considerable stress should 
be placed on this point as a device to enhance the 
status of the instructional staff and to provide in- 
centives for individual instructors ^imijiar to those 
experienced in collegiate education,^! institutions. 
Certainly as far as the civilian instructional staff is 
concerned, publication will be a requirement in 
terms of their retention and promotion. Histori- 
cally, police instru tors assigned to the academy 
have not felt encouraged to contribute personal 
effort in the area of writing and publication. This 
has arisen from two major identifiable causes; one, 
a workload substantially heavier than the tradi- 
tional academic workload and also a feeling, 
whether justified or not, that such scholarly activity 
is not encouraged. It is perhaps relevant to point 
out that several former members of the academy 
instructional staff have, upon retirement, contrib- 
uted to the literature in a distinguished fashion. 
These talents should not be lost while the officer 
is a member of the department. It is not unreason- 
able to iiope that the interactioL betw^een recruits 
and instructors, together with positive encourage- 
ment for scholarly research and publication, will 
produce a variety of instructional materials for use 
in the recruit curriculum. 
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Chapter 7. Behavioral and Social Sciences 
in the Education and Training Programs 



7*1 The Relationship of ^^How To Do’’ to 
‘^Why*’ Knowledge for a Policemaii 

The President's Gommissiou recommended that 
'*aJl training programs should provide instruction 
on subjects that prepare recruits to exercise discre- 
tion properly, and to understand the community, 
the role of the police, and what t e criminal justice 
system can and cannot do.” It is generally recog- 
nized that police training, particularly at the recruit 
level, has been dominated by the teaching of "how 
to do” and that the "why” has not been taught as 
effectively. Of course, instruction in "how to do” 
presents less of a teaching challenge and is handled 
more easily by the personnel traditionally assigned 
to the instruction process in a police academy. One 
of the most difficult problems in che development 
of a new curriculum for recruit training is a proper 
balance between the detailed complex of "how to 
do” knowledge required by the police officer and a 
depth of understanding on the "why” level needed 
for the effective implementation of the first type 
of knowledge. As the nature of the police task in 
contemporary society has been intensively studied, 
the dichotomy between these two types of knowl= 
edge has been sharpened. The new curriculum for 
recruits presented in chapter 5 is designed to bah 
ancc appropriate attention to techniques, regula- 
tions, and procedures with an understanding of 
the role of law enforcement, intergroup relations 
and human behavior such as will be encountered 
by the police officer on the street. 

The Task Force on the Police of the President's 
Commission has identified the wide range of activi- 
ties carried out by the police in modern society. 
Consistent with the Task Force findings, chapter 8 
of this present report has documented the fact 
that an overwhelming proportion of all the "work" 
performed by the police officer does not relate to 



crimes, but rather to "services." The increasing 
recognition of this fact by police administrators 
has meant that modern curriculum design, es- 
pecially in the recruit school, requires substantial 
units in the behavioral and social sciences. It is in 
these areas that the President’s Commission has rec- 
ommended the use of professional educators and 
civilian experts to teach specialized courses. In ad- 
dition the Commission has written: "recognized 
teaching techniques, such as problem-solving sem= 
inars, should be incorporated into training pro- 
grams." Fsseii dally, rccomniendations, as 

well as the new recruit curriculum proposed by the 
staff of this project, make senre on two fronts. In 
the first place, the police officer needs to know the 
"why” of social structure, behavior patterns, and 
community responses. In the second place, exper- 
tise for teaching in these areas generally rests with 
police instructors, but requires the infusion of civil- 
ian instructors with specialized knowledge and 
teaching abilities. Thus, as discussed in section 5.2 
of chapter 5, specific recommendations have been 
made for the introduction of behavioral and social 
science specialists into the teaching staff of the 
Police Academy, 

None of the efforts discussed above can be any- 
thing but a first attempt to assist the new police 
officer in structuring appropriate responses to the 
vast complex of situations which will face him when 
working in the field. The Task Force on the Police 
has said: 

It is obviously difficult and often impossible for police 
officers to respond in an appropriate manner to the numerous 
ineidents called to their attention. They are under constant 
pressure * * * to handle a volume of caies that Is beyond 
their cupacity * * *, They lack adequate training with re= 
spect to some of the more complex social problems. And 
there has been little effort to provide individual officers with 
the guidelines which they require if they are expected to 
make more effective and judicious decisioni in disposing of 
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the incidents which come to their attention. In the absence 
of adequate resources, tiaining, and guidance, the tendency 
is for individual police officers to attempt to meet largely by 
improvisation the varied demands made upon ihenj, 

7*2 Effective Teaching and Learning He§pect 
for All People 

One of the critical aspects of the role of the po- 
lice in the contemporary urban society has been de- 
scribed as “human relations*’ or “intergroup rela- 
tions.” These terms are too restrictive in the sense 
that they have been, in most police training cur- 
riculums, merely inserted components rather than 
a continuing thread in the entire training process. 
Thus division IV of the present recruit training 
curriculum at the New York City Police Academy 
consists of 65 ijours of instruction in the general 
topic “The Police liole in Human and Race Re- 
lations/* This unit is made up of 12 components 
ranging from psychology of the police, crime and 
delinquency causes, the Constitution and due proc= 
ess, through police ethics and the history of the 
Negro in America and Puerto Rica- culture and 
customs. Two consultants to the project who re- 
viewed the present curriculum in the area of hu- 
man and race relations have recognized that it is 
essentially aimed at influencing attitudes. There 
is a need, therefore, to bring to bear a more or- 
ganized approach to the subject so that the Police 
Academy role is not limited, circumscribed, and 
routine, but rather becomes exploratory and cre- 
ative^ 

As the most visible representative of the sysLeni 
from which minority groups are demanding fair 
treatment and equal opportunity, a police agency 
requires the achievement and maintenance of good 
police-community relations. In the New York 
Police Department outstanding efforts in this di- 
rection have long been made and the continuation 
and strengthening of these programs is a commit- 
ment on the part of the police department. It is 
clearly recognized that, in the words of the Task 
Force on the Police— 

Police^community relationships have a direct bearing on 
the character of life in our cities and on the conmiunity's 
ability to maintain stability and to solve its problems. At the 
same time, the police department’s capacity to deal with 
crime depends to a large extent upon its rclationihip with 
the citizenry. 

The aspect of these issut,. lich has been ad- 



dressed in this project is the education of the re- 
cruit, an ec’Mcation which should attempt to en- 
gender respect for all people. To successfully in- 
still that respect, two goals must be attained* (1) 
a sound grounding in behavioral and social sciences 
which will provide a historical, psychological, and 
sociological understanding of the people of the city 
of New York and, (2) the conceptualization of a 
direct relationship between this uuderstanding and 
the iwf iila lions, procedures and policies of the de= 
partment as implemented in the field. The rec- 
ommended new curriculum addresses itself to the 
first goal in phase I, with a course unit of 20 hours 
devoted to the urban environment and a course 
unit of 35 hours providing an introduction to 
criminology and social psychology. At the same 
time, the recruit will be exposed to a 4-hour unit 
on the moral principles governing human behavior. 
These educational units, taught by civilian special- 
ists and police department chaplains, will assist in 
orienting and preparing the recruit for phase II, 
the professionalization phase. In this phase the be- 
havioral and social sciences are viewed in their ap- 
plied context. Thus, 10 hours are devoted to ap- 
plied criminology and 10 hours to applied social, 
psychological, and ethical relationships, and inter- 
group tensions. Following the recruit's experience 
in the field, where the specific significance of inter- 
personal relationships should become clear, he is 
given 6 hours in phase IV devoted to the moral 
imperative, an ethics unit, as well as a course unit 
of 30 houis in human behavior and civil rights, 
which is intended as a sociopsychological view of 
social forces impacting upon law enforcement in 
the New York City community. In addition, and 
this Is a critical point (the significance of which 
is discussed below) , the teaching process in this 
area involves individualized interaction with field 
situations. As one of the consultants has recom’ 
ip,erided= 

If a fellow could come back with his hands dirty from an 
experience In the field and sit down in a permissive sort of 
situation * * • this would turn the teaching process around, 
so that then you're helping to answer the problems that he 
has drummed up rather than providing him with answers 
before he twen knows whut the problems are. 

With the projected ethnic mix in New York City 
suggested by the statistics included in chapter 1, 
the intergroup relations problem takes on both an 
internal and external aspect. That is to say, not 
only must the new police officer be exposed to in- 
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^inictional uniis which will deepen his understand- 
ing of the people with whom he will interact, hnt 
also the police department itself must facilitate- the 
entrance of police candidates from the several mh 
nority groups in the community. (Of course, the 
department c'oes not control the selection process 
itself which h under the jurisdiction of the depart- 
ment of personneL) This is a twofold problem, 
therefore, because the perception of police attitudes 
by members of the minority groups in the com- 
munity will affect their willingness to join the po- 
lice service. In New York City major and success- 
ful efforts have been made to recruit from minority 
groupsd While, because of legal limitations, no 
prt e statistics on ethnicity are available, about 
20 percent of txcent recruit classes would appear 
to be drawn from the black and Puerto Rican com- 
munities, Given the statistical trends in New York 
City, it may be anticipated that this percentage 
could reasonably double within the next 5 years. 
The consultant to this project in the area of mi- 
nority group attitudes has commented; 

The transition from ghetto to police training facility does 
not at miee erase the negative impressions of the minority 
group member toward the police establishment. 

There i$ a very brief history of black and Puerto 
Rican involvement in the law enforcement func- 
tion, with only a few “police families" from these 
groups. As a consequence, many minority group 
members joining the police department tend to 
lose their “identity shelter.” It is anticipated that 
the new curriculum, together with the recommended 
support services at the Police Academy discussed 
in chapter 11, tvill do much to assist the minority 
group member in making the transition from ghet= 
to experience to the police service. 

It is well to beai in mind that difficulties ex- 
perienced by some minority group recruits do not 
arise entirely from educational deficiencies, but 
from the more subtle inadequacies of the present 
curriculum. The recommendation that during the 
4 weeks of phasa I of the recruit curriculum the 



^For example, of the 7,828 candidates who took the test 
for patrolman oa Jan, 18, 1969, It is estimated that almost 
19 percent were black and about 6 percent were of Hispanic 
backguound. Fifteen percent of the candidates said they 
learned of the examination from a friend or relative in the 
police department. 



recruit will continue to wear civilian clothing and 
will not be issued i. rearms cannot but be helpful 
in bridging the transition period. In fact, the suc- 
cessful achievement of the educational objectives 
of phase I will reinforce the recruits in their de- 
cision Lj become law enforcement officers. The 
traditional emphasis upon uniforming and equip- 
ping imposes an unnecessary strain on the recruit 
at a particularly difficult period. 

Extended research during the work of the Presi* 
dent's Commission and the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders (Kerner Report) has 
thrown considerable light upon the attitudes of 
the community toward police. In particular, these 
reports have documented the suspicions and sen- 
sitivities felt in ghetto areas. While it is not pos- 
sible, from the viewpoint of this project, to assess 
the relative significance of these attitudes in terms 
of creating or contributing to civil disturbance, it 
is accepted policy of the police department and 
elected public officials, in general, to seek to lessen 
tensions by positive programs. An indirect indi- 
cation of attitudes in New York City may be ob- 
tained from the work of the civilian complaint re- 
view board of the police department. The activities 
of this board during 1968 showed that the number 
of Hispanic and Negro complainants was 795, as 
compared with 716 white complainants. Of the 
1,649 complaints, 859 concerned the use of unnec= 
essary force, 211 abuse of authority, 434 discourtesy, 
and 65 ethnic slur. These data suggest that major 
emphasis should be given in recruit training to 
these areas ot conflict with the civilian community. 
The complaints of unnecessary force include such 
types of force as beating, hitting, hit with stick, 
kick, punch, twist arm, and pointed gun. The 
records of the civilian complaint review board in 
1968 showed that of the 1,549 complaints received, 
845 were found to be unsubstantiated. Nonethe- 
less, the bringing of such charges does suggest an 
area of interaction with the community for which 
the new police officer should be prepared. Unfor- 
tunately, the mission of police service is one which 
cannot be carried out to the satisfaction of all mem- 
bers of the community and there are limits to the 
“teaching away'* of these problems. The thrust of 
the proposed new curriculum for recruits is to con- 
tribute to the reduction In the number of incidents 
where truly improper police behavior has con- 
tributed to community tension. 



7^3 Techniques for Personal Involvement in 
Intergroup Relations 

Police work is concerned with people and if 
police training is properly carried out effectiveness 
in interpersonal situations will be enhanced. Inter- 
personal skill.s cannot be developed through tech- 
niques which rely mainly on verbal, didactic, and 
traditional classroom methodology. At the recruit 
training level the need for innovative teaching 
methods is underscored and some of these have 
been discussed in section 5.4 of chapter 5. With re- 
cruits of somewhat lower IQ now entering the 
police lepartmemt and with educational experiences 
in many cases less than optimumjit becomes doubly 
important to develop the emotional maturity of 
the recruit. 

A number of major experiments in introducing 
new techniques in intergroup relationship training 
have been conducted throughout the country. For 
example, in the Buffalo, N.Y., Police Department, 
an experimental police-comniUnity action program 
was undertaken in the Quaker Project on Com- 
munity Conflict. Role playing and critical inci- 
dent techniques were utilized to identify and dra- 
matize some of the actions and practices which ..p= 
peared to be provocative in the community. Tra= 
ditional lecture methods have been found to pro- 
duce “more resistant heat than instructive light*' 
among the police officers required to attend the 
lectures. A new approach was tested in which a 
number of situations of police-community conflict 
were acted out and evaluated. These included do- 
mestic complaints, tavern calls, party brawls, pub= 
lie vulgarity, car stops, accident investigations, and 
encounters wit.h suspicious loiterers. In all cases 
these conflict situations were described in a realistic 
on-the-street context and role-playing situations 
were developed to simulate police responses. 

In New York City's 30th precinct, a project for 
training police in family crisis intervention has 
been conducted and has formed the basf for a 
newly instituted departmentwide training program. 
The department has issued a training manual on 
family crisis intervention to guide a program which 
will introduce this type of training into the recruit 
curriculum, into unit training for field officers and 
into certain inservice training courses. The 2-year 
experimental project conducted in the 30th pre- 
cinct resulted in more effective police handling of 
family disputc^s with increased public confidence 



in the police and in increased capacity to resolve 
sensitive problems without resorting to arrest. This 
program upon which the department is now em- 
barking is not intended to produce specialists in 
the complex area of family disputes, but rather to 
“enhance the effectiveness of the general patrol 
officer by providing him with po hive guidelines 
which will assi.st him in the ex >e of his dis- 
cretion." 

In the experiment in the 30th precinct, three 
10-minute scripts based on actual occurrences were 
prepared by a professional playwright. At the mo- 
ment in each script which corresponded with the 
calling in of the police in the original life-event* 
a pair of officers participating in the training proj- 
ect entered on the stage. From this point on there 
was no sciipt, but the actors remained in character 
and improvised their responses to the ‘'intervening 
officers." Different pairs of officers interacted with 
the cast on an independent basis and at the end 
of the practice interventions, all the participants 
and the audience participated in a structured dis- 
cussion, under the direction of an experienced psy- 
chologist. These techniqi s of professional dra- 
matizations will be applied in the new department- 
wide training program in family crisis intervention 
techniques. While the use of dramatizations, role- 
playing and discussion groups was initiated in the 
Police Academy as early as 1953, a combination of 
circumstances resulted in abandonment of these 
techniques. In phase IV of the new recruit curricu- 
lum dramatizations will piuvide a major portion 
of the training evaluation and decisionmaking 
drills included in this part of the curriculum. 

Other aspects of the search for more effective 
personal involvement in intergroup relations train- 
ing include the use of film materials. For exam- 
ple, in the production of “The Man in the Middle** 
under the sponsorship of the John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice of the City University of New 
York and the New York Police Academy, major 
attention was given to interaction with the film 
and followup through small group discussions. 
This film argues that people will respond to the 
police in a crisis situation according to the kind 
of treatment they have come to expect in noncrisis 
circumstances. The police officer protects people; 
he aids people in distress; he advises people; he 
comforts people; he does his job through people. 
In short, police work means dealing with people 

On a more sophisticated level, appropriate for 
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inservice training, gaming techniques have been 
applied in the police field. One example is the 
civil disorder gaming component of the Interna- 
tional Police Academy curriculum conducted by 
the U.S. Department of State for high-ranking toi- 
eign police oflficers, Gaming techniques^ as applied at 
the International Police Academy in Washington, 
are an application of methods which have 
been found effective in military training. All of 
these educational techniques involve personal in- 
volvement of the participant and problem-solving 
situations.^ Beyond the scope c^f this present proj- 
ect are additional techniques of police-community 
involvement, such as the maintenance of storefront 
centers manned by specially trained police officers. 
One example of this is the police^community rela- 
tion centers operated by the Baltimore, Md., Police 
Department, which has established four storefront 
centers manned by the staff of the community re- 
lations division. 

The implementation of these new educational 
techniques will require budget support for spe- 
cialized personnel and resources not now available 
on the staff of the Police Academy. In part, some of 
these resources will become available as a conse- 
quence of the development of a police-civilian in- 
structional staff with behavioral and social scien- 
tists as a part of the full-time teaching staff of the 
Police Academy. In addition, the staff psycholo- 
gists in the counseling service as well as the director 
of education and training will be able to assist. 
However, with the use of dramatizations, it will be 
necessary to develop inhouse, or to contract for. 



play-acting capabilities. In order to test the pos- 
sibilities of dramatization in the police setting, the 
staff of Liiis project arranged ta have the play “The 
Man Nobody Saw” presented on May 14, 1969, to 
a gro :p of commanding officers, police academy 
instructors, and recruits. This play, based on the 
findings of the Kerner Commission, was written for 
general audiences and not specifically for police. 
Despite this important limitation and the contro- 
versial nature of the subject matter (the charge 
of white racism) , the play was found to be a useful 
device. Almost without exception, the audience 
at the experimental presentation judged the play 
to be an effective method for training for all ranks. 
Personnel attending the showing of the play were 
asked to respond to a questionnaire. The sum- 
mary of responses for the invited guests and for 
recruits is shown in the following two tables. 

Man Nobody Saw "—Invited Guests 
(67 questionnaires weturned). May 14, 1969 

Qtiestionnaire 

1. How do you ideitify yourself? (circle one); (a) Black, 
9; (b) Puerto Rican, 3j (c) White, 53; (d) Other, 2. 

2. Indicate your rank or status (check one) 

(fl) Above the rank of captain 6 

(6) Captain, lieutenant, or sergeant 40 

(e) Detective, plaincloihesman, patrolman, or 

policew Oman 1 1 

(d) Probationary patrolm.vi or rolice trainee 0 

(e) Civilian member of the Police Department ............ 2 

(/) Other (indicate) 8 





Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Percent 

Agreeing 


Strongly Percent 
Disagree Disagree Disagreeing 


S. In general, the performance held the interest of the audience 
and seemed effective in presenting the issues to them 


52 


15 


100 


0 


0 


0 


4. The performance showed real people in real situations ........ 


22 


40 


93 


5 


0 


7 


5. The message was clear and understandable 


28 


35 


94 


2 


2 


6 


6. The play had more impact thar the same material on film .... 


as 


24 


90 


7 


0 


10 


7. More impact than a seminar discus^ m 


36 ; 


28 


96 


3 


0 


4 


8. I recommend tae play for training: 

(a) Superior officers 


30 


19 


n 


4 


1 


7 


(b) Experienced patrolmen 


30 


24 


81 


3 


1 


5 


(c) Recruits 


34 ‘ 


25 


88 


5 


0 


7 


(d) None— it was unsuitable 


2 


3 


7 


3 


4 


11 



* Consult, Ralph J, Butcher, "Civil Disorder Gaming,” 
Research Analysis Corp., 1968. 
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9, Of the foiioi^ iiig subjects, cirdu those which you believe 
arc particularly suitable for plays or playlets us a training 



device- 

(«) Arrcsis/sinninonscs (61 percent) , ..... 41 

(£’) Search an<! fri.sk (54 percent) 36 

(c) Aided case.s/DOA's (40 peiceiii) 27 

(d) Snikes, deiiioii.siraiioirs (54 peicciil) 36 

(e) Family clispiiics (76 percent) 51 

(/) Laii(lloid'teiiaiU/other di.'^piues (54 percent) 36 

(g) Arraignment ‘trinl (52 porcctn) . .. 35 

(h) Other (specify (15 percent) : Hinnan reUitions. 

juvenile proldems, coiiflict situations 10 



10, Briefly, \Nh_at ditl you observe of the general eiiiotiona! 
reaction of tlic audience? 50 (75 puiccni) inadc a commctit; 
17 (25 peitcui) no coiinneiU. 44 cominenls (88 pCTcenl) 
were favornble, G (12 percent) were ujif-woiable. 

11. Please indicate additional observations, comments, and 
sugge.stions on Uic reverse side. 50 commenis were made; 17, 
no comment, 



General Obsen>ations an Invited Guests Questionne.ire 

1, The recruit monitors reported that an estimated 10-'1.5 
giicsis liancled in a bhmk questionnaire or none. A few said 
they would return the qnc.stionnaire by in ail. 

2, Most chance comincnls overheard by instiuciors, supe- 
riois, and monitors were very favorable. Only one report 
came back of an ovcrlieard remark by a superior ofliccr (guest) 



wiiich was tlerogatory. 

Eiii mated alleuclance (sea ting capacity, 480) : 

Recruits 379 

Others 89 

Total 468 



“The Man Nodody Saw “—Recruits 
(329 QUESTIONNAIRES RETURNED), May 14, 1969 
Questionjtaire 

L How do you identify yourself? (Circle one) ; (a) Black, 
54; (b) Puerto Rican, 21: (c) White, 236; (d) Other, IB. 

2, Indicate yoiir rank or status (check one) : Proba- 

tionary pnirolman or police trainee, »29. 





Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Percent 

Agreeing 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


Percent 

Disagiecing 


3. In general, the perfonnance held the interest of the audience 


and seemed elTecuve in presenting the issues to tiiem 


IGO 


154 


96 


14 


0 


4 


4. The performance showed real people in real situations 


119 


156 


87 


42 


6 


IS 


.5, The mess-age was clear and understandable 


119 


165 


86 


20 


4 


7 


6. 4'he play had more impact than the same materiai on film .... 


lOS 


145 


76 


S3 


2 


10 


7. More imp:.;t than a seminar discussion 


116 


144 


79 


41 


7 


12 


8. I recommend tiiC play for ti -ining: 


(a) Superior officers 


66 


93 


48 


20 


12 


10 


(b) Experienced patrolmen 


63 


95 


48 


17 


8 


8 


(c) ReciTUts 


109 


112 


67 


14 


6 


6 


(d) None— it was unsuitable 


12 


22 


13 


19 


27 


11 



9. Of the following subjects, circle those which you believe 
are particularly suitable for plays or playlets as a training 



device: 

(а) Arrests/summonses (27 percent) 90 

(б) Search and frisk (22 percent) 73 

(c) Aided case$/DOA‘s (26 percent) 70 

(d) Strikes, demonstrations (47 percent) 121 

(e) Family disputes (81 percent) 225 

(/) Landlord-tenaiu/other disputes (29 percent) 95 

(g) Arraignment/ trial (27 percent) . 88 

(/?) Other (specify) (4 percent: Human relations, 

narcotic addiction, racial problems, handling 
psychos, walking a post, how a patrolman can 
be respected again 12 



10. Briefly, what did you observe of the general emotional 

reaetion of the audience? 251 (76 percent) made a commcnti 
78 (24 percent) made no comment; 212 (64 percent) made 
favorable comments; 39 (16 percent) made unfavorable 

comments, 

11, Please indicate additional observations, comments and 
suggestions on the leverse side. 249 comments ivere made: 
80, no commetiti. 



General Obsemuations on Recruits Questionnaire 

1. The monitors reported that an estimated 10 percent of 
the recruits did not submit their questionnaires (10 com- 
panies— approximaiely 400 recruits— present) . 

2. While most chance comment? overheard by instructors, 
superiors, and monitors were favorable, a goodly percent 
(perhaps 25 percent) made comments like “what • • •“ 
“propaganda,** “overdone," "one-sided," etc. 

3 Chief of Perionnel Elmer C. Cone indicated that this 
technique is becoming increasingly necessary for recruits and 
patrolmen; sees less of a need for superiors. 

4. Cape. Maivin Boland discussed the exercise with many 
of the Police Academy instructional staff. While their com- 
ments ^vere all favorable, they feel that generally recruits 
either didn‘t get the message of this particular play or refused 
to accept it. They feel that the recruit response was negative 
in about 40 percent of ca'^es. 

Following the play experimentation was con- 
ducted with discussion groups in order to test out 
the techniques which had been found effective in 
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the family crisis intervention project. There 
emerged a consensus that dramatizations may he 
recommended as effective teaching devices in such 
subject areas as family disputes, arrests and suiii- 
monseSt search and fri?'., strikes, and demonstra- 
tions, landlord- tenant disputes, arraignm^, it and 
trial, and aided cases. On the basis of the experi- 
ment with this particular play, the project con- 
sultant in this area wrote: 

The recruits had more difiacuUy (than the superior officers) 
in understand Ing the Issues in the play, but the discussion 
helped clarify the issues • * *, in the hands of unskilled 
group leaders, the danger of polarization of attitudes is ever 
present. 

It is probable that the effective presentation of 
dramatizations will require not only trained discus- 
sion group leaders, but the professional presenta- 
tion and staging of the dramatizations themselves. 
In order to shed some light on the order of mag- 
nitude of budget support needed for this proposed 
innovative program, the Plays for Living, a divi- 
sion of the Family Service Association of America, 
was asked to suggest a budget. The following rep- 
resents the budget for one script and 12 perform- 
ances. The level of cost for Plays for Living is 
modest for a professional production in New York 
City. 

Estimated budget for a s ript to be used in po- 
lice training progiams; Coiiimissioning one script, 
$7,060. 

This includes 12 test or showcase performances 
in the New York area with the Plays for Living 
Broadway cast. 



Details: . , 

Project director $1,500 

Theatrical producer 1300 

Author 1,000 

Director 300 

Actors 660 

Production costs 1.000 

Performance royalties 1,100 

Total 7,060 



Additional performances in New York area, $85 
per performance. Publication costs will vary ac- 
cording to the number of scripts required and the 
extent of the piogram. 

It is recommended that during the 18 weeks of 
recruit school attendance, each recruit will attend 
a number of dramatizations of specially scripted 
material covering a range of content areas, includ- 



ing structured improvisation and role-playing, fol- 
lowed by discussion. Under the supervision of the 
instructor-discussion leadei% recruits will take turns 
in interacting with the cast in open-ended improvi- 
sations of police situations. The cast would then 
|>artidpate in the initial portion of the discussion. 
This portion of the exercise could ta’ n place in 
groups of about 40 men. Fol lowing the departure 
of the play acting cast, the recruits wouicl divide 
into two or three small groups, each with its own 
cJ.^cussion leader. Topics to be included are: fam- 
ily disputes, invohing different ethnic gro ; 
strikes and demonstrations; disputes, landlord-ttiu 
ant; storekeeper-customer; aided cases, psychos; sui- 
cide attempt; search and frisk; summons-arrest, ar- 
raignment'trial. Each script should include ma- 
terial on legal provisions, departmental rules, and 
psychological and social aspects. Some of the topics 
would benefit from participation of a professional 
resource in the person of a psychiatrist, counselor 
psychologist, lawyer, probation officer, or city offi- 
cial. Some presentations could be supplemented 
by film and slide material. All dramatizations 
should be professionally written, direcu 4, and 
acted. 

In addition to the dramatization-discussion por- 
tion of the recruit curriculum, each recruit would 
participate in another small group session as part 
of phase IV. This session would be unstructured 
by stimulus material, but would afford an oppor- 
tunity to review the recruits' experiences in the 
field, and to integrate that experience with the ex- 
perience in the Police Academy. Tiiese sessions 
would afford a unique opportunity for recruits to 
articulate their professional growth and its effect 
on them. In part under the trained leadership of 
an experienced instructor and in part by recruits 
alone, the participants would be able to explicate 
their preconceptions of what it means to become 
a patrolman and integrate a different, more real- 
istic role-model. The transition from the culture- 
hero lawmari of popular mythology to the sober 
realities of daily police work entails a yielding up 
of illusions which is often accompanied by decre- 
ment of self-esteem and reaction formations of 
cynicism. The unique innovative training tech- 
niques will facilitate that transition. 

Dramatization techniques are ncL limited to re- 
cruits. In fact, effective techniques in communi- 
cating intergroup issues are even more necessary in 
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inservice training. The teaching of intergraup is^ 
sues is uniquely sensitive if not effectively handled 
at the level of superior officers. It is commonplace 
to note that the patrol sergeant is a key man in 
the functioning of che department, in the field 
training of officers, and represents the future leader- 
ship, Success in negotiating the civil service pro= 
motion ladder, given present examining methods, 
insures mastery only of theoretical and verbal ma- 
terial. But supervision requires a high order of 
interpersonal skill. In addition, the patrol ser- 
geant is called upon to deal directly with the pub- 
lic, often in sensitive and critical situations. The 
demonstration presentation of "The Man Nobody 
Saw" underscored that the training function of 
superior officers is not sufficiently appreciated nor 
is its mplementation fully understood. It is there- 
fore recommended that the Supervisory Practices 
and Techniques Course (for new sergeants and 
eligibles) be supplemented by an initial phase of 
meetings structured around three playlets involving 
supervisoi) . disciplinary and complaint investigat- 
ing situations. For the following 16 weeks, mem- 
bers of this course would return to the Police 
Academy one day a week to participate in the train- 
ing of recruits. They would lead the small group 
discussions after sitting in on the playlets with the 
recruits; they would lead a small group of another 
recruit class in the shorter unstructured session, 
and they would have their own small group dis- 
cussion with a specialist in small group training. 
Thus the new sergeant groups would provide for 
supervision of the recruit group experience, and 
also provide an opportunity to compare and ex- 
amine experiences in making the transition to su- 
pervisory status. 

Sensitivity training for lieutenants, captains, dep= 
uty inspectorSi and inspectors is important to po- 
lice administration as is the training of middle 
management in business and industry. Superior 
officers set the emotional and attitudinal tone of 
their commands. They require good judgment of 
character and temperament in making assignments. 
They have on-the-job teaching to do, and they 
need all their sensitivity and tact in dealing with 
civic gioups. They may not always find it possible 
to avoid some involvement in the off- th e-job prob- 
lems of their subordinates, when on-the-job per- 
formanca is affected. These are issues of psy- 
chological and interpersonal import and demand 



specialised training. Unless sii],*sidized by founda- 
Hon funds, the week-end in ute in a resort set- 
ting, the luncheon and dinnci nee tings by means 
of which private industry polishes and grooms ex- 
ecutives— these arc not for the public purse. The 
basic need lor sel Rencounter in sniall discussion 
groups is, however, the same. Three playlets struc- 
tured around the particular concerns of these levels 
of police administration %vould be incorporated in 
10 weekly small group sessions, under especially 
mature and skilled leadership. 

Substantial funds will be needed to carry out 
these dramatizations. It is felt that the suggested 
programs are worthy of budgetary provision but 
outside funding may well be a possibility, 

7.4 Departmeiilal Support for Inclividualized 
Personal Development 

Fundamentally, the type of education and train- 
ing anticipated as a consequence of the curriculum 
recommendations embodied in this report is in- 
tended to affect the individual member of the de- 
partment as an individual. Not only do police 
deal with people, police are people. This fact is 
all too often overlooked and leads to resentment 
and withdrawal on the part of individual police 
officers. The unique pre.ssure on the individual 
when he joins a law enforcement agency produces 
a gamut of reactions, from confirmed cynicism to 
dedication of a degree rarely encountered in any 
other profession. Many police officers approach 
training in the human relations units of a curricu- 
lum as an effort to "brain wash" them and their 
response is one of protest often expressed in silence. 
The President's Commission and the Kerrier - 
port, as well as the recent report of the Commis- 
sion on Violence, have tended, perhaps inevitably, 
to emphasize ihe negative aspects of police train- 
ing and behavior. In the structuring of an appro- 
priate education and training program for the fu- 
ture, it is felt that emphasis must be placed on the 
positive. Thus the dramatization and small group 
discussion techniques are recommended as a way 
to involve the individual police officer and to as- 
sist him in participating in the training process. 
At the same time there are harsh realities experi- 
c.iced in the law enforcement field which require 
the acceptxance by the individual police officer of 
standards of behavior which in many cases are sub- 
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stantially higher than those of the community at 
large. In recognition of this reality, it is recom- 
mended in the new recruit curriculum that the 
roi. of nu>iril principles be explicitly emphasized. 
Thus in the first phase, a 4=hour unit on the 
moral principles governing liuman behavior; and 
in the final pha e a 6-hour unit is included 
on the moral imperative. These two units will be 
taught by police chaplains, whose professional ex- 
pertise is relevant. The chaplains have stressed 
in tiscussions with members of the research staflE 
of this project the importance of two expositions 
to the recruits, one before their field experience 
and the second after some experience in the field. 
It is feit ihat the several chaplains, representing as 
they do the major religious faiths in the New York 
community, can help prepare the recruit for the 
harsh realities of field experience and can also re= 
emphasize moral principles after the recruit has 
experienced the field experience phase of the re- 
cruit curriculum. Unfortunately, it must be rec- 
ognized that young recruits may observe police 
practices in the field which do not always conform 
to the principles learned in the Police Academy. 
Insofa" s this lack of conformity is due to the vio- 
lation of ethical principles by individual members 
of the department, the recruit must be einforced 
in his personal dedication to the code of ethics. 
It is anticipated that, with the assistance of the 
group leaders and the escort officers, the adverse 
effect on the young recruit of practices sometimes 
observed in the field may be minimized. It is well 
to reaffirm that the moral objectives of the educa- 
tion and training program ecommended in this 
report are those identified in the policeman’s code 
of ethics. 

The Pouceman's Code or Lthics 

As a law enforcement ofl&cer, my fuiulamental duty is to 
serve mankind: to safeguard lives and property: to protect 
the innocent against deception, the weak against oppression 
or intimidation, and the peaceful against violence or disorden 
and to respect the constitutional rights of all men to liberty, 
equality, and juslfce. 

1 will keep my private life unsullied as an example to aU; 
maintain cn:r calm in the face of danger, scorn, or 

ridicule; tl • ' . - - ? ’straint; and be constantly mindful of 
the welfi' ^ ‘ Honest in thought and deed in ijoth 

my person.- a * ‘f .'ial life, I will be exeniplary In obeying 
the laws of the mud and the regulatfons of iny department. 
Whatever I see or hear of a confidential natuit! or that is 
confided i' > me in m y official capacity will be kept ever secret 
unless revelation is necessary in ilic performance of my duty. 

‘t*' % 



I will never act officiously or permit personal feelings, 
prejudices, animosities, or friendships to influence my de- 
cisions. With no compromise for crime and with relentless 
prosecution of criminals. I will enforce the law courteously 
and appropriately without fear or favor, malice or ill will, 
never employing unnecessary force or violence, and never 
accepti.ng gratuities. 

I recognize the badge of my office as a symbol of public 
faith, and I accept it as a public trust to be held so long as I 
am true to the ethics of the police service. I will constantly 
strive to achieve these objectives and ideals, dedicating myself 
before God to my chosen profess ion~l aw enforcement. 

One of the largely untapped resources in the 
New York Police Department for implementing 
the objectives of the education and training pro- 
gram h the several fraternal organizations. A 
broader conception of the role of such organiza- 
tions would suggesL that many of them could be 
involved in police-community relations several 
ways. For example, the identification and pre- 
training of young men and women who plan to 
take the patrolman’s examination can become a 
major contribution to improved community police 
relationships. It is not unreasonable to suggest 
that persons dedicated to a career in law enforce- 
ment would wish to recruit qualified persons for 
this profession. In other professional areas in so- 
ciety, this is a ^'ornmon experience. If young men 
and women are to be reached in the recruiting 
process, the example set by members of their com- 
munities already in the police service will be cru- 
cial. It is recommended that the department, in- 
sofar as appropriate, provide support for the eSEorts 
of fraternal organizations to a.ssist in preexamina- 
tion training. Several fraternal organizations cur- 
rently undertake such programs in the New York 
Police Department. One notable example is the 
preparation course offered by the Guardian Asso- 
ciation, in which that group utilizes its headquar- 
ters for class sessions. Members of the association, 
on a voluntary basis, prepare materials and instruct 
young people planning to take the patrolman’s ex- 
amination. While the Guardian Association is 
an organizatton of black policemen, mere are no 
ethnic limitations in terms of participation in the 
civil service preparation courses offered by’ the 
Guardians. Courses taught by members of this 
association confirm the effectiveness of this type 
of program in reaching out and helping to bridge 
the gap between fhetto life experience and the 
police recruit training process. With the critical 
need for continued recruiting, it is recommended 
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that the department encourage, as a matter o£ policy, 
efforts by fraternal organizations in this area, 

TOP 245, under date of May 31, 1968 was issued 
in an effort to obtain the widest possible response 
from the dei artment members. The TOP asked 
for comments and suggestions relevant to the ob- 
jectives of the project, and 529 responses were ob- 
tained. Many of these expressed a deep concern 
with the unreality of aspects of training and the 
failure to involve the department as a whole in 
the education and training process. As a part of 



this project a training advisory panel was siruc- 
tured, consisting of nine members of the depart- 
ment representative of “middle management” and 
the patrolman/policewoman rank. On many oc- 
casions the members of this panel expressed the 
view that police officers themselves were not suffi- 
ciently committed to the law enforcement profes- 
sion, but thought of it in terms of a "job.” Perhaps 
involvement, on a voluntary basis, of dedicated in- 
dividuals working through fraternal organizations 
will do much in this area. 
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Chapter 8. How the Law is Taught 



8*1 The Dynamics of the Law for the Police 

The entire criminal justice system, of which the 
police is only one element, is a structure of law. 
The police arc in a uniquely difficult position as 
a part of the criminal justice system since they do 
not enact the laws they are required to enforce, 
nor are the police involved in the final disposition 
of persons they arrest. In the effort to balance 
effective law enforcement and the protection of ihe 
rights of individuals the police often feel that their 
powers are unjustly circumscribed by a complex of 
court decisions, often contradictory in nature, and 
public pressure to modify the traditional legal basis 
for police action. All surveys of police attitudes 
have identified impatience with many Supreme 
Court decisions. At the same time, surveys of citi- 
zen attitudes, particularly among low income and 
disadvantaged groups, reveal a conviction that the 
police frequently take the law into their own hands 
and, on occasion, apply the law in a discriminatory 
manner. The President's Commission has empha- 
sized the importance of effective training of re- 
cruits, and the police, in general, in terms of a 
fuller understanding of the legal powers of the 
police. The Commission pointed out that “The 
legal limitations on street policing and the proper 
use of discretion are rarely stressed.'' 

The Commission also recommended that— 

All training programs should provide instruetion on sub- 
jects that prepare recruits to exercise discretion properly, and 
to understand the community, the role of the police and 
what the criminal justice system can and cannot do. Profes- 
sional educators and civilian experts should be used to teach 
.specialized courses, law and psychology, for example. 

Discussions with members of the police depart- 
ment, particularly lieutenants and sergeants serv- 
ing in patrol precincts, indicated a widespread feel- 
ing that recruits were completing Police Academy 
training without adequate instruction in the law 
from the point of view of the police officer in the 



field. Interviews tvith a sample of recruits also 
confirmed this ^new. Members of the department 
currently teaching at the academy also emphasized 
that the curriculum in law should be as realistic 
as possible. The need to stress those topics in the 
legal curriculum which are most commonly needed 
by the officer on patrol was a recurring theme. 
These topics included the law of arrest, the use 
of force, disorderly conduct, the crimes of burglary, 
robbery, larceny, and the training necessary to 
make a good impression in court. Of particular 
concern was the use of force. Since the change to 
the new penal law in New York State and the ap- 
plication of the iav/ to situations involving civil 
disorders, demonstrations, and the college campus 
tempests, more needs to be done to clearly define 
the legal limitations that affect the police in rela- 
tionship to the use of force. Such intensified legal 
training is needed not only for the recruits but 
also, on an inservice basis, for all superior officers. 
In addition, interviews with judges and district at- 
torneys confirmed the need for more training so 
that police officers can become more capable of 
presenting their cases in court. Basically, there 
would appear to be a lack of understanding of the 
criminal justice system and the roles and responsi- 
bilities of the various participants. Familiarity 
with recent Supreme Court decisions is essential, 
in particular those decisions relating to search and 
seizure, confession (including admissions) , and the 
rights of defendants. 

At the present time, the instruction in legal sub- 
jects in the recruit curriculum consists of IIB hours 
out of the total of 314 academic hours. The 118 
hours are distributed as follows: 



Penal law 32 

Public morals laws IS 

Traffic laws and regulations 14 

Arrest procedures * — 12 

Administrative code 10 

Summons procedures - 8 
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Law re children 5 

Prisoners and court procedures . . — ^ 4 

Courts 3 

Visit to New York City criminal court 3 

Role playing— Testifying in court 3 

Constitution and due proce.ss 3 

Civil law 

Evidence ? 

Family court . ..................................... 1 

Film and moot court 1 

Total houre 118 



An analysis shows that five basic courses are being 
given: 

A criminal justice course.— Consists of about 5 
hours with most of the emphasis on the role of the 
court. 

A course on penal Approximately 45 

hours on the penal law, 14 hours on traffic law 
and traffic regulations, 5 hours relating to children, 
17 hours on the administrative code, and approxi^ 
mately 15 hours on other municipal and misceh 
laneous laws. 

Constitutional law and criminal procedure. — Six 
hours and this includes 3 hours devoted to the 
civil rights law. 

The law of evidence. hours. 

Civil law —Two hours. 

An additional 7 hours is provided for demonstra- 
tions and the visit to the New York City criminal 
court. 

Of the 118 hours, 66 constitute division III of 
the curriculum entitled, "The Police, The Govern- 
ment, The Law.” The remaining components of 
the training in law are distributed through other 
divisions of the curriculum particularly division II, 
"Police Procedures and Techniques.” As has been 
noted on several occasions in this report, present 
practices at the Police Academy involve the use of 
one instructor teaching the entire academic curricu- 
lum to the recruits. The result has been that the 
specialized knowledge of the recruit instructor 
varies considerably over the many specialized areas 
considered in the recruit curriculum, As outlined 
in chapter 5, the new curriculum for recruits will 
be taught, in considerable measure, by different 
instructors both police and civilian. In this way 
specialized expertise will be brought to bear and 
the recruits will be exposed to a number of in- 
structors. 



8.2 A Nev Police-Lawyer— Civilian-Lawyer 
Staff Mix 

In the legal area the competence of the instruc- 
tors is a critical consideration. The ideal teacher 
of legal subjects, to meet the needs of a police 
agency, is the police officer who has practical ex- 
perience coupled with legal training; that is, a 
police officer who is a lawyer. To meet the needs 
of the recruit and in-service programs to the Police 
Academy the number of police officer-lawyers re- 
quired to accomplish this Ideal situation cannot be 
obtained. It is, therefore, recommended that a 
legal education unit be established at the Police 
Academy directed by either a police officerdawyer 
(a sergeant or lieutenant) , or by a quaUfied ci\uh 
ian lawyer with expertise in those aspects of law 
most relevant to police training. It is recom- 
mended that all personnel assigned to teach in the 
legal curriculum be either police officer-lawyers or 
civilian lawyers. In the case of the latter, they 
should be compensated in accordance with the sal- 
ary schedules of the City University of New York 
and meet the professional requirements for ap- 
pointment to the several teaching ranks. Initially, 
it is anticipated that three civilian lawyers should 
be recruited to handle the new curriculum together 
with a qualified police-lawyer staff. The legal edu- 
cation unit will perform several duties within the 
framework of the recruit and inservice educational 
programs as outlined in the several chapters of this 
report. These duties are included— 

1. To deliver all of the law lectures, both in the 
recruit school and in the inservice training courses; 

2. To keep abreast of the laws through legal re- 
search; 

3. To work with the legal bureau of the police 
department in developing training bulletins and 
circular orders for the entire department; 

4. To conduct moot courts in various training 
courses; 

5. To visit the courts at regular intervals; and 

6. Through first-hand observation, to develop a 
training program that will be more meaningful. 

8,3 Contiuuiiig Edueallon In Ibe Law 

In order to implement the educational require- 
menfs in the law for the modern police officer it 
is recommended that the educational units in law 
specified in the new curriculum for recruits (ch. 
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5,1) , be taagiit exclusively by members of the legal 
education unit. Phase I of the new recruit cur- 
ricumul includes course unit C, “Introduction to the 
Crimimil Justice Procedure/’ which involves 20 
hours of instruction and course unit D, “Selectecl As- 
pects of the Nev/ York Law/’ which also involves 
20 hours. These two units are part of a group of 
mini courses in the law to be presented by the pro- 
fessionally skilled instructional staff. Detailed out- 
lines for these courses will be developed through 
the legal education unit. 

Course unit C will cover the following topic: 
“Criminal Justice/’ This course will include an 
overview of the historical background of criminal 
justice in the United States; the relationship be- 
tween FederaL State, and local governments; the 
basics of a law suit (both civil and criminal) ; an 
in-depth study of the criminal justice process with 
emphasis on the role of the police, district attorney 
judges, jury, legal aid and the defense attorney: 
20 hours. 

Course unit D will cover the following topic: 
“Penal law of New York State/’ Selected statutes 
from the New York penal law with a concentra= 
tion on the sections most frequently used by pa- 
trolmen and detectives. Included are assault; con- 
spiracy; sex offenses; damage to and intrusion upon 
property; larceny; robbery; bribery; official miscon- 
duct; drug offenses: gambling offenses; offenses 
against public order; firearms and dangerous weap= 
ons; and miscellaneous sections relating to the 
above if lime permits. Emphasis is to be placed 
on an understanding of the law by considering the 
statute along with the recommendations made by 
the committee that drafted the law and the ra- 
tionale for the adoption of a particular section of 
law: 20 hours. 

Course unit G is particularly appropriate for 
teaching by a civilian lawyer. Course unit D, how- 
ever, could be taught by a police-lawyer. The em- 
phasis throughout should be on developing an un- 
derstanding of the law, its sources and purpose, as 
opposed to a rote memDrization of sections of law 
for the purpose of enforcement. 

In phase II of the new recruit curriculum, which 
is the professionalization phase, 70 hours are in- 
cluded in course unit D v/hich contains the re- 
maining mini courses in law. 

The mini courses are: 

1. -'Constitutional law,” An introduction to the 



Constitution, the Bill oi Rights, due process, prob- 
able cause, with emphasis on those decisions that 
have led to current judicial pronoimcenieuts on 
confessions, search and seizure, and the right to 
counsel. The object of the course is to educate 
police recruits to be sensitive to their responsibility 
to enforce the law more effectively while exercising 
the utmost discretion: 20 hours, 

2. "'Traffic law and traffic regulations .- The first 
H hours of thLs 8-hour course should be devoted to 
the nature of the traffic control function as a part 
of the police role; traffic enforcement as a chain 
whose links consist of the legislature; the traffic 
engineer; the traffic court; the motor vehicle de- 
partment and the police. Emphasis in the remain- 
ing 5 hours should be on the moving violations, 
driving while intoxicated, and those parking vio- 
lations that are enforced by the police. The re- 
lationship between enforcement and public safety 
is the overall objective of this course; 8 hours. 

3. "Selected sections of the code of criminal pro- 
cedureT With special emphasis on the rights of de- 
fendants, the sequence of contacts the accused will 
experience from the time of arrest to the termina- 
tion of his case including arrest, use of force, in- 
terrogation, the preliminary hearing, grand jury 
indictment, the trial and the verdict. These 8 
hours should be related directly to the 20 hours 
on criminal justice: 8 hours. 

4. "Selected sections of the administrative code^ 
and the New York City health codeT Most often 
encountered by patrolmen on precinct patrol: 5 
hours. 

5. "Those sections of the penal law and domestic 
relations law affecting children^ The role of the 
family court is considered with the various agencies 
that deal with child welfare (including child abuse) 
in the city of New York: 5 hours. 

6. "Civil rights lawT With a B-hour introduction 
related to the background of American political 
thought and law as they affect civil rights; 2 hours 
on Supreme Court decisions on civil rights; and 
3 hours on selected sections of the civil rights law 
which the police are most likely to be called upon 
to enforce, e.g., equal rights in places of public ac- 
commodation and amusement, discrimination by 
innkeepers and carriers; liability for acts of per- 
sons assisting police officers, and other sections of 
the civil rights law: 8 hours. 
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7, ‘‘The practical application This in- 

cludes mom court and a visit to the New York City 
criminal court with an arrangement for the class 
to remain after the court session for the presiding 
magistrate to explain the operation of the court 
and to answer questions from the class about the 
court and its role in the criminal justice system. 
Included are a series of three 3 hour seminars at 
which important legal issues will be discussed by 
experts including judges, law professors, assistant 
district attorneys, members of the Legal Aid Society, 
American Civil Liberties Union, and defense attor- 
neys: 16 hours. 

The total instructional hours to be devoted to 
the law in the new recruit curriculum is 110 hours, 
a slight reduction from the present allocation of 
118 hours. It is felt, however, that the higher level 
of professional competence achieved through the 
use of police and civilian specialists, together with 
advanced methods of teaching, will permit a more 
effective curriculum without an increase in allo- 
cated hours* Moot court, role playing, seminars, 
motion pictures, guest lecturers, and class discus- 
sions will all be used in the legal units of the cur- 
riculum. At the present time, straight lecturers 
are utilized with little or no class participation. 
Particular attention is called to the final 16 hours 
in the new recruit curriculum in law. The unit, 
called "The Practical Application Unit'' will in- 
clude, in addition to a moot court and visits to 
courts, a series of three 3-hour seminars at which 
important legal issues will be discussed by experts. 
It is anticipated that this new curriculum will pro- 
vide an up-to-date and completely relevant train= 
ing for the new police officer. 

In the inservice area, law lectures are given in 
the criminal investigation courses for plainclothes- 
men (a Tweek course) and for detectives (a 3-week 
course) . These courses are designed to train men 
recently assigned to the Detective Bureau and to 
develop lists that will be used for the selection of 
men to work in plainclothes. The in-service train- 
ing also sponsors a unit training program, a TV 
presentation which is channeled to all of the pre- 
cincts and is required watching for all patrolmen 
in the department. Nine such programs are pro- 
daced each year. After the program the unit train- 
ing sergeant reviews the program in the light of 
local conditions. The unit training sergeants are 



supplied with lecture material by the inservice 
training unit at the police academy. Very often 
these inservicc TV programs arc dii-ected specific- 
ally to some phase of the law^ The legal educa- 
tion unit, described above, would be responsible 
for developing the legal lectures for the CIC 
courses and also the content of the TV presenta- 
tions. Arrangements should be made to have the 
unit training sergeants report to the police academy 
for a special lecture in advance of any TV pro- 
grans produced by the legal education unit. 

Additional in-service training for patrolmen and 
detectives is provided in a course known as the 
patrolman-detective refresher course. This has been 
a 1-day course given each year focusing on a. partic- 
ular police problem; e.g., community relations in 
1968, riot control in 1969, 

Inservice training for superior officers is handled 
in the command A, B, C, and D courses: Com- 
mand A for above captain; command B for cap= 
tains; command C for lieutenants; and command 
D for sergeants. 

Command A and B courses have approximately 
4 days per year and the C and D courses 1 day per 
year. Obviously, little time can be devoted to legal 
topics in these courses. 

The inservice training faculty should develop an 
ongoing course which would include refresher 
courses for sergeants and lieutenants and a similar 
inseivice course for detectives and detective squad 
commanders. These courses— one for lieutenants 
and sergeants and one for detectives — should last 
for 2 weeks with a total of 40 men in attendance 
at one time. On a basis of 50 weeks per year, 
1,000 detectives and 1,000 sergeants and lieutenants 
would receive the refresher course. As a result, 
every lieutenant, sergeant, and detective would at- 
tend every 3 years. In the lieutenant and sergeant 
refresher courses, the role of the lieutenant and 
sergeant as an instructor of the patrolmen should 
be emphasized. 

The development of the policeman in terms of 
his attitude to the law, the law breaker, and the 
community must permeate all parts of the training 
program, both at the recruit and the inservice level. 
For a police officer to know the content of the 
course unit in law is not sufficient; he has to be 
prepared to pur this content into practice-=with 
justice, equity, and compassion, 
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Chapter 9. Training in Firearms 



9*1 Review of Firearms Training 

A comprehensive review o£ police training pro- 
grams includes not only academic and phvsical as- 
pects, but firearms training as well. A firearm is 
a lethal weapon which is at least as dangerous in 
the hands of an unskilled police officer as it is in 
the hands of the criminal, A rule worthy of con- 
sideration by all police administrators is this: If 
there are benefits to the officer, to the department, 
and to the community in arming a police force 
which outweigh the disadvantages of an armed 
force and overcome the harm and mischief caused 
thereby, then that force should be armed. Where 
the harm is greater than the benefits, that force 
should not be armed. ^ If the decision is to arm, 
then the consequences become a responsibility of 
the administrator. It behooves him to assure that 
his men are as skilled as possible in the use of 
their weapons. 

Through several centuries the American tradi- 
tion of carrying revolvers by police officers has been 
unquestioned. The custom is accepted almost as 
a social institution by police administrators, courts, 
and a majority of the public. The functional value 
of the system is the effectiveness of the arms policy 
in the maintenance of law and order. But when 
the functional value is discussed^ both the manifest 
and latent functions must be discussed as welL The 
manifest function is the obvious lesult of the sys- 
tem. Obviously, the consequence of arming police- 

^The harni referred to includes: improper use of firearms 
by police officers (to commit suicide, shoot their wives and 
othem, commit robberies, lend them to unauthorized pereons) 
and loss of weapons, failure to safeguard revolvers, allowing 
young children or others to misuse them, accidental shooungs, 
triggering a riot by use of guns (even where their use is 
legitimate) , shooting of innocent bystatiders, civil actions 
against the officer or his department or city. Consult un- 
published master’s thesis by Marvin Boland, ''Should J^olice 
Carry Firearmi?" The Baruch College, City University of 
New VoTk, 1969, 



men is that assaults on police officers and crime in 
general will probably be discouraged by the fear 
that all policemen have guns ard the authority to 
use them. But the latent function, the unintended, 
unrecognized consequences of this policy must also 
be considered. These consequences are the iviis- 
chief mentioned above. 

It is axiomatic that a law enforcement officer 
must avoid negligence in his work. An officer may 
have full authority to act (or shoot) , but, unless 
he does so using a reasonable standard of care, he 
or his agency may be sued and adjudged liable for 
damages. Inadequate or improper firearms train- 
has been held to be such a lack of reasonable 
care. To cite one case, a New York City police 
officer entered a drug store while a holdup was in 
progress.- He announced himself and fired six 
shots at two robbers at close range. Four shots 
struck the decedent (who was being held hostage) . 
His executor alleged negligence: the officer had 
been given firearms training once every 4 months, 
firing 10 rounds slow fire at a target 60 feet away. 
There was no training in combat shooting. Negli- 
gence was established on the giound that the offi- 
cer had not received sufficieat and proper training 
in the use of small firearms. The New York City 
Police Department thereafter revised its firearnis 
curriculum to provide for combat training. This 
study examines existing firearms training i^rograms 
of the New York City Police Department the FBI, 
and others. Both basic courses for new police re- 
cruits and advanced courses for experienced officers 
are considered. Recommendations are made for 
new courses, new targets, new scoring qualifica^ 
tions, and new training policies. 

Methodology 

A variety of methodological approaches were em* 

^Meistinsky v. New Yo 'k, 285 AppeiUte Division 1153 
(1955) , 



ployed in this study. In the discussion on present 
firearms training prograrns in New York City and 
iti the FBI, the approach is descriptive# based on 
empirical considerations over many years of experi- 
ence and development. Courses and programs 
were studied, trainees were observed in training, 
and numerous discussions were held with range 
officers,-^ 

Appendix B covering the firearms training pro- 
grams of 102 police agencies is a comparative study 
based on an analysis of a survey. This appendix 
also presents a statistical analysis of the results of 
firearms training in the New York City Police De- 
partment, based on a study of 10 years' records and 
recent experience. That study is largely diagnos- 
tic, theoretical and experimentaL 

The result of this effort is a series of suggestions 
and recommendations arrived at by problem-solv- 
ing methods, which the research staff believes will 
lead to an improved firearms training program 
based on actual police needs, and with secondary 
byproducts of economies and public acceptance. 

The principal tool used in this study was the 
survey questionnaire (sent to some 425 police agen= 
cies) . On a parsonal basia, the firearms officers of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in Washing- 
ton, D.C., New York City, and Gamp Smith, and 
range officers of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, Nassau County Police Department, Suffolk 
County Police Department, the Puerto Rican Po- 
lice (San Juan), and the Chicago Police Department 
were the principal collaborators. 

The study began with a close look at firearms 
training practices in the various police agencies: 
municipal, county. State, and Federal, with a view 
toward determining what was being done in corn- 
mon, the extent of standardization, kinds of weap- 
ons used, amount of classroom and range work, 
training methods and innovations, training policies 
and practices, shortcomings, needs, comments, ob- 
servations, recommendations, and results. The ob- 
jective was to design model firearms training pro- 
grams for new recruits and experienced officers 
which would: ( 1 ) meet their needs based on the 
perils faced on the Job’ (2) protect the officer and 
his agency in courts of law in civil cases arising 

® Lt. Francis McGee, firearms officer of tire New York City 
Police Department, Sgt. John Sturch, firearms officer of the 
Chicago Police Department, and Special Agent Charles Smith, 
firearms officer of the FBI, were particularly helpfi?! in this 
study. 



out of firearms use; (3) improve police morale by 
developing confidence in their ability to use their 
rveapons skillfully; (4) establish standards of pro- 
ficiency; (5) provide optimum training economic 
cally; and (6) gain public approYak 

Recruit Firearms Course in the 
Neio York City Police Department 

The new police recruit in New York City is re- 
quired to purchase his .38 caliber revolver (Colt 
or Smith Sc Wesson, 4-inch barrel) on the day he 
is sworn into the police department. He is told 
not to remove it from the holster until scheduled 
for firearms training and he is forbidden to pur= 
chase ammunition for the weapon. 

Probationary patrolmen and policewomen re- 
ceive 56 hours of firearms instruction, firing a min- 
imum of 340 rounds of ammunition. Training 
commences during the first week and is spread out 
over 16 weeks. During the warmest 8 months of 
the year the outdoor range is used with firing at 
7-, 15-, and 25=yard target distances. This course 
is usually given in eight 7ffiour sessions, During 
the winter months instruction is given at an indoor 
range from the 20 yard line. This course is up ally 
given in two 7-hour sessions and 14 3-hour sessions. 
New York City Police Department silhouette and 
buiFs-eye targets are used. Training sessions are 
divided into range classroom instruction and range 
firing. Approximately 58 percent of the 56 hours 
(32 hours) is spent in class for demonstrations, 
discussion of the revolver manual of arms and safe- 
ty regulations, briefing on the type of firing to be 
done at that session, and lectures on situational 
use of the firearms (including legal right and duty), 
judgment, ncmenclature, cleaning and care of the 
revolver, ballistics, target scoring, and so on. Other 
matters covered during ^.his period include films 
(FBI and Duffco) , slides, dry firing, in.spection of 
weapons and holsters, registration of trainees and 
weapons, preparation of forms, question and an- 
swer period, and. a general critique after firing. 
During the final classroom session'’ fll of these mat- 
ters are reviewed. 

Approximately 42 percent of the 56 hours (24 
hours) is spent on the firing range. The first day 
on the range the recruit roust fire a qualifying 
score on a silhouette target, single action, slow fire, 
prior to being permitted to carry the revolver and 
purchase ammunition. The next phase consists of 
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buirs-eye target sliooting, single action, in slow, 
timed, ?nd rapid fire. The final phase is defensive 
combat training consisti/jg of all positions in the 
practical pistol course (PPC) from 7*, 15-, and 25- 
yard distances when at the outdoor range, and 
point shouider, barricade, strong and weak hand, 
single and double action from the 20-yard line 
when at the indoor range. 

There are five qualifications which each recruit 
must meet before advancing to the next type of 
firing: 

1. The original qualification to wear a loaded 
revolver, (Single action, 40 rounds, from 20 or 25 
silhouette target.) 



2. A single action, slow fire score of 60 out of 
100 on buirs-cye target (10 round’, from 20 yards 
indoors, 25 yards outdoors) . 

B. A single action, timed fire score of 60 out of 
100 on huirs-eye target (10 rounds from 20 yards 
indoors, 25 yards outdoors) . 

4. A single action combined score of 180 out of 
a possible 500 slow, timed and rapid fire (30 rounds 
from 20 yards indoors; outdoors from 25 yards 
slow and timed, from 15 yards rapid) . 

5. Ten rounds point shoulder, double action and 
10 rounds barricade, single action (strong hand) ; 
14 hits required on a silhouette target (from 15 
and 25 yards outdoors and 20 yards indoors) . 



The typical outdoor range recruit course is as follows: 



Number 

Session of rounds Type of firing Target 

1st (25 yards) 40 Slow fire, single action, 10 rounds Silhouette 

Do Do. 

Do Do. 

Do Do. 

Single action for qualification to carry revolver (entry on PA IS as per 
qualification). 

Preparation of PA 11 and PA 12: registration of revolvers; inspection of holsters; 

‘'safety" lecture: nomenclature: cleaning and care of levolver; ballistics, 
revolver manu^; single action lecture. 



2d (25 yards),,.,..,,.,.,.. 60 Slow fire, single action, 10 rounds BulPs’eye 

Do Do. 

Do Do, 

Do Do, 

Do Do. 

Do Do. 

(Revised bu]Ps=eye.) Highest qualifying score recorded on PA 12, 

Revolver manual; "safety" lecture* stamping equipment; FBI single^action film; 
lowering of the hammer on a "live" round; single action review lecture. 



3d (25 ’^ards).... 60 



Time fire, single actioa, 10 rounds Bull's-eye 

Do Do, 

Do Do. 

Do Do. 

Highest qualifying score attained recorded on PA 12. 

Rapid fire, single action, 10 rounds Do. 

Do Do. 



Revolver manual; "safety" lecture; review "single" action, instruct "time" fire 
instruct "rapid" fire. 
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Typical outdoor range recruit course— Continued 



Session 

4th (25 yards). 



Number 
of rounds 
60 



Type of firing 

Rapid fire, single action, 10 rounds 

Do 

Do 

Highest score attained in this and last session in rapid fire ^vill be recorded 
on PA 12 . 

Slow fire, single action, 10 rounds 

Time fire, single action, 10 munds 

Rapid fire, single action, 10 rounds 

Review of '^safety"; lowering hammer on a "live” round; Duffco machine; 
review single action, slow, time, rapid. 



Target 

Buirs-eye 

Do. 

Do. 



Do, 

Do, 

Do. 



5th: 

(25 yards),............. 60 



(15 yards)..........-.- 



Slow fire, single action, 10 rounds Buirs^eyc 

Time fire, single action, 10 rounds Do. 

Rapid fire, single action, 10 rounds Do. 

Test in single action, 180 required, record scored on FA 12 and total. 

Point shoulder, double action, strong hand, supported, 10 lOiinds Silhouette 

Point shoulder, double action, strong hand, unsupported, 10 rounds Do. 

Review of "safety"; revolver manual, review single action, slow, time, rapid; 
instruct double-action point shoulder; instruct combat load; FBI film on 
double-action firing. 



0th: 

(15 yards)—..,,,,.,.. 70 

(25 yards).-.-- 

(15 yards).. 

(25 yards)—..„„„„ 



Point shoulder double action, unsupported, 10 rounds Silhouette 

Point shoulder double action, unsupported kneeling, 10 rounds Do. 

Single action, barricade, strong hand, 20 rounds Do. 

Single action, barricade, weak hand, 10 rounds Do. 

Point shoulder, double action supported or unsupported (14 hits required— = 
record on PA 12), 10 rounds Do. 

Single action, barricade, streng hand (14 hits required— record on PA 12). 10 
rounds Do. 

Review of "safety'"; review double action, point shotdder, supported and unsup- 
ported. and kneeling; review combat load; instruct strong hand and weak 
hand, barricade shooting. 



7th; 

(7 yards) 60 

(15 yards) 30 

(25 yards) 20 



Police crouch Silhouette 

Double action, point shoulder Do. 

Do Do. 



Review of "safety"; manual; review police crouch, double action, point shoulder, 
supported and unsupported; review combat load— unload; review barricade 
shooting and kneeling position. 



8th (7, 15, 25 yards).... 100 Practical revolver course (fired twice) 

Review of all classroom instruction. 



Silhouette 
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The typical indoor range recruit course is as follows: 



Session 

1st (all day)^ .. 

PrI 


Number 
of Rounds 
.......... 20 

20 


Type“o£"firing 

10 slow fire... - — 


Target 

Do. 


Do 








Do - - — 


Do. 


3d 


20 


Do 








Do 




4rh 


20 


Do 








Do - 


Do. 


^fh 


20 


Do . 


Do. 






Do - - 


Do. 


6th 


20 


Do - 


Do. 






Do .........3.......,,, 




7th 


20 


10 Time fire.. ......,.....,.,,, 


Do. 






Do . ... . - 


Do. 


Rrh 


20 


If) rapid fire 


Do. 






Do - 


Do. 


9th 


........ so 


10 rapid fire 


Do. 




! 


Do , -- - — — 


Do. 




f 


Do 


Do. 


10th ................... 


4...... 20 


to strong hand, point shoulder, double action, supported.. 








10 strong hand, point shoulder, double action, unsupported 


Do. 


11th 


20 


Do 


Do. 






10 strong hand, single action, barricade 




12th 


20 


Do 


Do. 






10 strong hand, point shoulder, double action, unsupported 


Do. 


13th 


......... 20 


10 \reak hand, single action, barricade 


Do. 






10 slow fire - 


.......................... Bull’s-eye 


14th 


20 


10 time fire 


Do, 






10 rapid fire 


Do. 


15th 


........ 30 


10 slow fire 


Do, 



16th (all day)^ 40 

test 14 hits 



10 time fire Do. 

iO rapid fire Do. 

Test 180 required Do. 

10 strong hand, point shoulder, double action, unsupported Silhouette 

10 strong hand, single action, barricade Do. 

10 double action, rapid fire cadence Do. 



Do 



Do. 



Minimum 340 tounds— All .38 caliber special am- 
munition. 

Analysis of New York City Police Department 
Recruit Training Course 

All subjects related to safe handling, accurate 
shootingp situational use, use of deadly physical 
force and care of the service revolver are adequately 
covered in the classroom. Visual aids, including 
overhead projectors, dim, slides, demonstrations. 



exhibits and displays, provide a diversified and in- 
teresting learning experience geared to the prac- 
ticalities and realities of real-world situations. 
Sufficient firearms practice with the service re- 
volver under close supervision is provided to train 
most new police recruits to tiie point where they 
are proficient in the use of their revolvers and of 
little danger to themselves and to the citizens of 
the community. Provision exists for additional 
training for the few who have difficulty in qualify- 
ing. Generally speaking, the course is good, but 



^ All sessions except the 1st and 16th are i^l&day sessions. The 1st and 16th are whole-day sesaioni. 
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there is insufficient emphasis on the use of judg- 
ment in shooting situations. Recruits may be tested 
for their knowledge of safety rules and for firearms 
proficiency, but no adequate method exists to in- 
sure that they are able to exercise good judgment 
in field combat. Since it is difficult to define a 
terminal performance objective which will insure 
good judgment and it is expensive to devise a sys- 
tem for the observation of the individual terminal 
behavior of more than 2,000 recruits a year, an 
alternative is essential. The answer may be “satu- 
ration/' meaning such concentration on judgment 
that the probability of a recruit going through the 
course with an inadequate understanding and ap- 
preciation for this essential is reduced to an abso- 
lute minimum. This can be accomplished in four 
ways: 

1. Greater use of the Duffco films and the pro- 
duction of additional films showing other situa- 
tions. 

2. The use oiF a device designed to teach decisiom 
making in shooting situations. One such system 
utilizes 8-millimeter colored film in instant-loading 
cartridges w'hich require no reels, threading, sprock- 
ets, or rewinding. A library of film is already 
available, designed to train police officers in the use 
of judgment. While this system was evaluated and 
rejected by the firearms unit of the Police Academy 
a few years ago, a reevaluation may be in order 
due to recent technical improvements. 

3. Lectures and discussions designed specifically 
to emphasize the decisionmaking and judgment 
process (a minimum 30-minute period at every 
range session) . 

4. An addition to the rules and procedures re- 
quiring the presentation of a report describing the 
circumstances and the result of the investigation 
by any precinct experiencing an incident wherein 
a police officer fired his revolver. (A form is used 
for this purpose in Ghicago, see page 134). Forwarded 
to the firearms unit, these reports can serve as a valu- 
able source of discussion material and training aids 
on the use of judgment, as well as providing the 
means for an evaluation of the training pro^am. 
Discussion and critique of actual shooting occur- 
rences involving questionable judgment may avoid 
similar errors by others later on. 

The finest firearms training program can be in- 
effective if competent instructional personnel are 
not available. Presently, there is inadequate in- 



structor training. It is suggested that all new fire^ 
arms instructors be given a 10-day range instructors 
COL rsc. The content of such a course is available 
from the FBI, It may be possible to have range 
officers trained at FBI ranges where ongoing courses 
are conducted for FBI range personneL (As of this 
writing a 10-day course for firearms instructors is 
about to be introdiaced in the New York City Po- 
lice Department.) 

Ke emits should not be issued their firearms pTior 
to receiving firearms training.— ^h&Te are a number 
of cases on record of recruits who, prior to firearms 
training, take their revolvers home and accidentally 
kill or cripple members of their families. These 
cases often end in civil actions against the city, 
charging negligence based on improper or incom- 
plete training. In a 4-day period this spring three 
such cases were reported in the principal case sheets. 

In the interest of their own safety, the safety of 
their familites and the public, and the avoidance of 
civil suits against the city, it is suggested that new 
recruits not be armed until they qualify on the 
range, and not before the fourth week of training 
in any case. The practice of arming recruits on 
their first day is often defended by the statement 
that most recruits have handled guns in the service, 
or are hunters, and “know*’ guns. The experience 
of this department is that these men invariably 
have the greatest difficulty in firearms training. To 
admonish recruits against taking their guns out 
prior to training and not to purchase ammunition 
is unavailing. The first thing many of them do 
when they get home is take the revolver out and 
show it off. Ammunition is as accessible as the 
Closest sporting goods store. 

The first qualifying test is a poor basis upon 
which to arm new men with loaded revolvers. It 
should be eliminated. The recruit should be 
armed only when he has passed the entire firearms 
course (which would include all classroom work) . 
If this is deferred to the fourth weak or later, as 
suggested, he will have had all the necessary back- 
ground study as well: law, use of force, use of dis- 
cretion, limitations, and related information. It is 
generally a^eed that single action shooting is a 
desirable foundation to double action or combat 
shooting. But the former should be deemphasized 
somewhat and the latter emphasized more, for sin- 
gle action shooting in combat is rare* 
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Some of ihe targets in use arc not ideal for be- 
ginners. Three targets are suggested: (a) The 

standard police “L" target is acceptable for buirs* 
eye (single action) shooting, (b) A new plain, neu- 
tral shade silhouette target with thin scoring ring 
(not visible to the trainee) should be used for 
double action practice shooting, see page 124, The 
scoring ring would be shaped as a milk bottle or 
bowling pin (as in the Colt T-6, the Colt police 
silhouette and the U.S. Army “S" targets) . This tar- 
get will permit instructors to observe the perform- 
ance of recruits while firing. The trainee can also 
see his hits and make adjustments. Tins target would 
not be scored, (c) A new plain, neutral shade silhou- 
ette combat target similar to the present police 
academy combat target with the same bottle type 
scoring configuration described above, see page 125. 
This target is realistic; it is not possible to observe 
the strike area of bullets or the scoring ‘’bottle,” Such 
a target would be used for general combat training 
and qualification. 

Qualifications are unrealistic.^ The present five 
should be reduced to two, one single action and 
one double action. The single action test would be 
10 rounds slow fire from 2U yards indoors and 25 
yards outdoors, with the qualification raised from 
the present 60 to 65, The test would be given tv/ice 
on the second day of the firearms training. Those 
failing would be retested on the third and again on 
the fourth and fifth days, if necessary. This rela- 
tively easy qualifying score will enable almost all 
new recruits to pass, will raise the minimum pro- 
ficiency level to a more reasonable standard and 
will be followed by more stringent requirements in 
later inservice training. The combat shooting test 
would be as follows: 

(a) Twelve rounds from 7 yards (police 
crouch) in 30 seconds; 

(b) Twelve rounds from 15 yards (point 
shoulder supported) in 30 seconds; 

(c) Twelve rounds from 15 yards (point 
shoulder unsupported) in 45 seconds; 

(d) Twelve rounds from 25 yards (six rounds 
weak hand barricade and six rounds 
strong hand barricade) in 60 seconds; 



*The “Rules and Procedures,” chapter 20, paragraph 5-11, 
mention only one qualiflcationi 60 out of 100 slow fire. For 
many years, however, there have been five firearms qualifica- 
tions (as previously indicated) . 



(e) Two rounds from 25 yards (kneeling, 
supported o; unsupported) in 5 
seconds. 

The total would be 50 rounds in 2 minutes and 
50 seconds on the new combat target, A score of 
75 would be required. The test would be given on 
the fifth day of training. Those failing to qualify 
would be required to refire, A second failure 
should require prarejee on their own t^rne and re- 
testing during the week following their firearms 
training week. 

On occasions in the past, new recruits were given 
double action training prior to single action train- 
ing. This is a poor practice. Not only do most 
range officers agree that a good single action foun- 
dation is desirable for double action proficiency, 
but if mistakes are made in the initial learning 
process, or if subject matter is not presented in the 
proper order, or if bad habits are developed at the 
outset, a major correctional problem results. Re- 
cruits should learn the basic principles of shooting 
before moving to advanced techniques. 

Consideration should be given to instituting a 
new element in the recruit course. Simulated night 
firing under conditions where there is minimal 
danger of accidents is desirable because most oc- 
casions for combat sho ting occur during periods 
of dusk or darkness. This can be accomplished by 
adjusting the lighting at indoor ranges to varying 
degrees of darkness. It will give the recruit an 
appreciation of this situation and avoid the sur- 
prised confusion he experiences when he finds him- 
self for the first time in a night combat shooting 
situation and cannot see his gun, much less its 
sights. 

Presently there is one instructor on the firing line 
for every 10 trainees. This practice could be 
dangerous and does not allow for individual atten- 
tion. Most range officers suggest one instructor for 
every five or six men on the line outdoors and one 
for three or four indoors. 

The system of spreading 56 hours of firearms in- 
struction over 16 weeks is not in the best interests 
of good firearms training. There is a certain 
amount o£ duplication and loss in such a system 
which could be avoided if all or most training were 
given intensively on successive days, More than 
half of all police agendes surveyed, including a 
number ^ c^pitai cities. State police agenciej and 
the FBI, provif?s firearms training all at once (see 
app. B) . The officer in charge of the firearms unit 
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of this department agrees that as much can be 
achieved in 40 consecutive hours t’dthout loss of 
quality as in 66 hours spread out ovtj 4 months, A 
recommended new course for recruits is suggested 
later in this chapter. 

Inservice Firearms Course in the New York City 
Police Department 

For at least the past 10 yeaTs ‘'Rules and 
Procedures'* have indicated that there are three 
inservice firearms training sessions each year for all 
members of the force.^ Normally the indoor cycles 
consist of half day sessions which involve checkdn, 
inspection of all firearms and leather equipment^ 
safety lecture and division of the shooting group 
into two relays. The relay on the line fires 30 
rounds single action on a bulFs-eye target, slow- 
timed rapid fire (60 out of 100 slow fire is the 
qualification) , The other relay has lectures and 
discussions of some aspect of firearms (i.e., combat 
shooting, shooting under less than ideal conditions 
v’ h respect to light, visibility, moving target, mov- 
ing police officer and vehicles, the law on use of 
deadly force, warning shots, night firing, riots, and 
demonstrations) . Halfway through the session the 
two relays switch activities. 

The outdoor cycles consist of full day sessions 
where the men aye divided into two or more relays 
of manageable size. After checkdn and weapons/ 
leather inspection, the relay on* the line fires 200 
rounds single and double action with both service 
and off-duty revolvers on the practical revolver 
courses. The last 50 rounds are scored (56 hits is 
the quaJificition) . The other relay (s) have mov- 
ies, slides, Duffco films, lectures, discussions, and 
demonstrations. After lunch the relays switch. 

Analysis of Inservice Course 

On paper, the New York City Police Department 
has a fine firearms training program for experi- 
enced officers. Of the cities studied (see app. B) , 
New York City is above average in the quality of 
its program.. This was not the case, however, from 
1966 to early 1969 when much of this training was 
suspended. All training has now been reinstated. 
Because this department has such excellent firearms 



* ‘'Rules and Procedures,** New York City Police Depart- 
raent, ch. 20, par. 5 . 1 . 




training facilities and a very capable instructional 
staff, the little inservice training provided meets 
minimum acceptable standards, 

Insenjice t7'aining has been barely adequate. 
Three inservice sessiotis a year are suggcstcd--fwQ 
half days indoors, and one full day outdoors.— Fire- 
arms training should not be interrupted except for 
urgent crises, and then reinstated as quickly as 
possible, making up whatever was lost. 

No matter how well trained one is in the use of 
the revolver, proficiency suffers over a period of 
time if regular practice is not scheduled. Beside 
the regularly scheduled cyclic training, it is recom= 
mended that a location in each borough be made 
available where members of the force may go on 
their own time to practice, with ammunition, 
supervision, and instruction provided by the de- 
partment. This was form^^rly a policy, but was 
discontinued in 1967. It would benefit the weak 
shooter directly, and the department, the city, and 
the public indirectly. (Note: The chief inspector, 
director of this project, instituted a voluntary prac- 
tice program at the outdoor range in July 1969, 
and the substance of this recommendation was 
implemented on September 29, 1969.) 

Because at any given time as many as 5 percent 
of police officers' revolvers are not in proper work- 
ing condition and holsters may be worn or unsafe, 
it is suggested that if cyclic training ir not put on 
a three-a-year basis, the firearms unit should pro- 
vide an inspection team to cover all precincts in 
the city at 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. at least once every S 
months for revolver/holster/ammunition inspection 
(occasionally bullets are old or saturated with 
cleaning oil and will not fire) . 

Because of the importance of judgment in the 
use of firearms and because a 1968 survey indicated 
many police officers do not have a good under- 
standing of the law regarding the use of deadly 
force, it is suggested that lecture/discussion sessions 
and/or films be used at all cyclic traiiilng sessions 
(minimum of 50 minutes) covering this subject 
matter. Judgment is at least as important as pro- 
ficiency with the revolver. 

The three targets previously discussed in the 
section on recruit firearms training should also be 
used for inservice training: The target for 

bulFs-eye shooting, the plain silhouette with 
“bottle” scoring ring for double action practice, 
arid the combat silhouette with ‘'bottle” scoring 




ring for quHlifying on the practical rcvoivcr course. 

The qualifying scores should be revised. The 
single action qualification (once a year indoms) 
would be a combined score of 190 out of 300 with 
30 rounds slow-timed -rapid fire instead of the cur- 
rent 180 out of 300, The present qualifying score 
of 60 on slow fire (which was recommended be 
raised to 65 for recruit training) would not be re- 
quired. However^ it is suggested that the slow fire 
score be recorded separately for evaluation 
purposes. 

The new double action qualification (once a 
year outdoors) would be 75 out of 100 on the same 
practical revolver course as that described for re^ 
cruits. Thus, both the recruit and inservice quali= 
fying scores, single and double action, are more 
demanding, as they should be. They are, however, 
considered to be reasonable. 

The philosophy behind the qualification scores 
should be stated as department policy, reading as 
follows: 

Department experience indicates that these qualification 
scores are necessary mini mums. Proficiency below this level 
is dangerous in that there is good reason to believe that such 
persons lack reasonable effectiveness in rnayksmanihip and 
safety for bystanders. 

In addition to the two qualification tests, the 
following is suggested at every shooting session, 
indoors and outdoors. The first 10 rounds fired 
are to be slow fire, single action frorn 20 to 25 
yards, and scored. This score is important for 
several reasons: (a) It simulates shooting under 

actual combat in the sense that these shots j are fired 
before practice after a long period of no firearms 
training (in combat the first six shots usually tell 
the whole story—life or death) ; (b) the score will 
indicate the extent of loss of proficiency since the 
last training session after practice; (c) this tech- 
nique increases motivation and provides an 
excellent training device. 

To the special designations of “marksman/’ 
“sharpshooter," and “expert,’’ the additional design 
nation “distinguished expert’’ should be added. 
This would require a total score of 290 or higher 
(out of BOO) in combined slow, timed, and rapid 
fire (single action) , plus 100 out of 100 on the 
double action course (50 round PRC) . It is esti= 
mated that fewer than 200 members of the depart- 
i*^ent would so qualify, but the Los Angeles Police 
Department a. id other police agencies that have 

.’a 
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this designation report that the designation pro- 
vides motivation, interest, and incentive; instills a 
spirit of competition; and that the special insignia 
is worn proudly. This addition would cost the 
department nothing. It should be noted that the 
present three designations are all based on single 
action shooting only, which policy is a carryover 
from the time when there was no combat course. 
The latter is the more important and should be 
recognised. 

General Obsenjations 

In studying the firearms training practices and 
results of the New York City Police Department 
some general observations may be made which are 
indirectly the concern of range instructional 
personnel. 

Does a men’s firearms proficiency deteri- 
orate with age? The answer is generally “No.” 
He may get weaker with age; he may be more 
nervous; muscular control may deteriorate some- 
what: his arm may tremble when holding the re- 
volvec without support; his eyes may be weaker. 
In short, physical deterioration begins to set in 
after about age 50. But maturity, practice, fa- 
miliarity, experience, and eyeglasses seem to correct 
these deficiencies. A man’s shooting proficiency 
does not improve over the years with limited prac- 
tice, but it can be maintained into his sixties. 

Does race have any bearing ou firearms 
proficiency? The answer is definitely “No.” While 
firearms records do not distinguish between the 
races, every firearms instructor in this department 
and those interviewed from other departments 
indicated there was no difference based on race. 

/Q.— Does intelligence affect a man’s shooting 
proficiency? The answer is a qualified “Yes.” 
While firearms records do not indicate level of in- 
telligence, the following statement summarizes the 
experience of many range officers in and out of this 
department. Recruits from the top of the patrol- 
man’s civil service list (presumably those with 
greater intelligence) are easier to teach, learn 
faster, and shoot better in all phases of firearms 
training than those from the bottom of the list 
(presumably those who were just able to pa.ss the 
written test) . Among those recruits from the mid- 
dle of a civil service register, the ones (subjectively) 
deemed “bright” or “sharp” by range officers pro- 
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^ess more rapidly and attain greater proficiency 
than those recognized as being “dull” or “slow- 
witted.” 

Height.— Is height related to shooting proficiency? 
Some range officers feel that the lower height re- 
quirement in the New York City Police Depart- 
ment (now 5 feet 7 inches) demands that shorter 
policemen be better trained with the revolver. 
Their reasoning is that the tall, muscular police 
officer is challenged less frequently by hostile per- 
sons and can often handle situations without a 
weapon which a short man m^ght not be able to 
handle except with his gun, ’^Vhile there may be 
an element of truth in this* it is believed by most 
that short men shoot as well as tall men, and height 
is unrelated to proficiency. 

Combat . shooting proficiency on the range 
related to shooting proficiency in combat? The 
answer is generally “Yes,’* although statistically it 
cannot be proven because cf inadequate records 
and the small number of cases. In any case, rela- 
tively few bullets of all those fired in combat strike 
the target at which aimed. This is because shoot- 
ing conditions on the street are not like those on 
the range; there is less light; less time to aim care- 
fully; the target is moving; the officer is moving; 
the target may be returning officer's fire; there are 
obstructions; the officer may be fatigued from the 
chase: and so on. 

9,2 A New Firearms Curriculum 

It is recommended that the recruit firearms cur- 
riculum be a 48-hour course, to be given on five 
consecutive full 8-hour days during the fourth week 
of training r later, and one additional full day 
during the final week of training. All qualifying 
should be accomplished during the 5-day period 
or in the week following; no qualifying would be 
required during the final session. This recom- 
mended course should not be regarded as definitive 
but flexible; adjustments may be made to facilitate 
scheduling. Basically^ the course requires single 
action and qualifying in the first 2 days and 5 days 
of concentrated double action shooting and quali- 
fying. As a revolver course, it might be regarded 
as a starting point toward a “model/* 

First day a,m. 

1„ Indoctrination; range rules, location of 
facilities. 



2, Filling out forms (P.A. H, P.A. 12, revolver 
registration) , holster inspection, 

3, Safety at the range and off the range, 

4, Nomenclature of the ,38 caliber revolver. 

5, Revolver manual, 

6, Single action lecture, dry firing, work on 
proper grip, stance. 

7- Basics of judgment. 

8. Fire 10 rounds, slow fire, on reversed bull’s-eye 
target, single action. 

9. Critique on first shooting, review of common 
faults. 

10- Fire 10 rounds, slow fire, on reversed bulFs- 
eye target, jingle action. 

First day p.m. 

11. Lecture on lowering hammer on live round, 
dry firing, 

12, Fire 10 rounds, slow fire, on reversed bulFs- 
eya target, single action. Practice lowering hammer 
on live round. 

18. Fire 20 rounds, slow fire, single action, on 
bull's-eye target. (Score both sets of 10 rounds.) 

14. Lecture on timed fire, single action, dry firing. 

15. Fire 10 rounds, single action, timed fire, on 
bull's-eye target and score. 

16. Critique -on timed fire, common faults. 

Second day a.m. 

1. iLeview safety rules. 

2. Revolver manual. 

5- Lecture on judgment. 

4- FBI single action film. 

6. Review of tirr ed fire, dry firing. 

6- Lecture on rapid fire, single action, dry firing. 

7- Fire 10 rounds, single action, timed fire, on 
bull's-eye target and score. 

8. Fire 10 rounds, single action, rapid fire, on 
buirs-eye target and score. 

9. Critique on rapid fire, common faults. 

Second day pM. 

10. Fire 30 rounds, single action, timed fire, 
bull's-eye target, (Score all three sets of 10 rounds.) 

1 1 . Fire 30 rounds, single action, rapid fire, bull's- 
eye target. (Score all three sets of 10 rounds.) 

12. Fire 30 rounds, slow-timed-rapid fire, single 
action. (Slow fire score will be recorded for quali* 
fication; composite ?core will be recorded.) 

13. Fire 30 rounds, slow-timed-rapid fire, single 
action. (Slow fire score recorded for qualification; 
composite score recorded.) Nonqualifiers will re- 



peat the slow fire test. If necessaiy, those still not 
qualified will refire for qualification on the third* 
fourth, or fifth days. 

Third da a.rn, 

1, Safety review, on and oflE range, 

2. Discussion on judgment, 

B. Area aiming lecture. 

4. Double action lecture, point of aim on 
silhouette target. 

5. Dry fiic double actior?: check grip, stroke of 
trigger, positions, 

6. Fire 50 rounds, double action on new “milk 
bottle" silhouette target as follows: 10 supported 
and 10 unsupported from 15 yards; 10 suppoited 
and 20 unsupported from 25 yards. 

7. Critique on double action shooiing. 

Third day pM. 

8. Lecture on barricade shooting, strong hand. 
Dry firing. 

9. Fire 40 rounds, strong hand barricade, 20 
single action and 20 double action on new silhou- 
ette target from 25 yards. 

10. Critique on barricade shooting; common 
faults, 

1 1. Discussion on judgment; lawful use of deadly 
physical force. 

12. Gun cleaning lecture. 

Fourth day a.m. 

1. Safety while working (radio cars, psychos, 
prisoners) . 

2. Lecture on barricade shooting, weak band. 
Dry firing. 

3. Fire 40 rounds, weak hand barricade, 20 
single action and 20 double action from 25 yards 
on new silhouette target, 

4. Critique on barricade shooting. 

5. Lecture on kneeling position, supported and 
unsupported. Dry firing. 

6. Fire 20 rounds kneeling from 25 yards on new 
silhouette target, 10 supported and 10 unsupported, 
single and double action. 

7. Critique on kneeling position shooting. 

fourth day p.m, 

S. Fire 40 rounds, double action, barricade, 20 
weak hand and 20 strong hand from 25 yards. 

9. Fire 40 rounds, double actiou, kneeling, 20 
supported and 20 unsupported, from 25 yards, 

10. Lecturer-discussion on judgment. 

11. Duffco films. 



Fifth day a.m. 

1. Safety jeview. 

2. Lecture on police crouch (7 yards, double 
action) . Dry firing, 

B. Fire 40 rounds from 7 yards, double action, 
police crouch, supported and lu. upported. 

4. Critique on police crouch. 

5. Fire the double action course as follows: 

(a) 

Twelve rounds from 7-yard line; police 
crouch, double action, 30 seconds. 

(b) 

Twelve rounds from 15 yards, point shoulder 
supported, 30 seconds. 

(c) 

Twelve rounds from 15 yards, point shoulder 
unsupported, 45 seconds, 

(d) 

Twelve rounds fraia 24 yards; six rounds 
weak hand barricade, six rounds strong hand 
barricade; 60 seconds. 

(e) 

1 wo rounds from 25 yards, kneeling, sup- 
ported or unsupported, 5 seconds. Total 50 
rounds in 2 minutes and 50 seconds on a 
new combat target. The target will be a 
neutral shade, silhouette combat target 
similar to the present New York City Police 
Academy combat target, but with a thin 
scoring ring (not readily visible to the 
shooter) shaped in the configuration of a 
milk bottle or bowling pin. Scoring will be 

2 points for hits inside the bottle and I 
point for hits on the target but outside the 
bottle. 

Fifth day p.m. 

6. Critique of the <iouble action course. Review 
scoring. 

7. Fire the double action course for qualifica- 
tion. A score of 75 will be required. Nonqualifiers 
will be required to refire the course. Those still 
not qualifying will practice on their own time and 
return during the following week to refire arid 
qualify, 

8. Duffco films, emphasize judgment. 

9* Critique of entire firearms training course. 
Question and answer period. Review. 

The relay not on the firing line will have their 
equipment stamped. 
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Note,— Recruits will not be armed until they conjplctc a 
week of firearms training and qualify in single and double 
action. 

Sixth day a.ni. (final week of training) 

L Safety review (range, off range, on job) , 

2. Lecture on practical revolver course, posi- 
dons, distances, time dmits. 

3. Fire PRC twice, (No qualification required,) 

4. Duffco films, emphasize judgment. 

Sixth day p,m. 

5. Lecture and display of youth=gang weapons. 

6. Lecture and display of common weapons to 
be encountered in daily work, 

7. Lecture (includes demonstration, display, and 
exhibition) on heavy weapons used in the depart 
ment (rifle, shotgun, submachinegun) . 

8. Question and answer period, emphasize law 
and judgment in use of deadly force. 

NOTE.^On all 6 jhooilng days it is recommended that the 
exact number of rounds to be fired be left to the discretion 
of the range officer in charge. If the group shooting proceeds 
at a rapid pace, more firing should be done. Nonqualifiers 
should refijv at the same session to qualify, if time permits. 

It is recommended that there be three inservice 
firearms training sessions each year for all mem- 
bers of the force. The outdoor session would run 
from April 1 through October SI each year, dor a 
full day on the range. There would be two indoor 
cycles: Fall— ‘November 1 through January 15, aiid 
winter— ^January 16 through March B1; each indoor 
session would be for a half day. 

The recommended outdoor cycle would cqnsist 
of classroom work, demonstrations and firing on 
the range. Class work would cover tactics, safe 
handling of various weapons, ballistics and bullet 
potential, firing at targets in motion, civil disturb- 
ances, crowd control, handcuffs, night sticks, judg- 
ment, snipers, antisniper program, mobile security 
unit, firebembs, Molotov cocktails. Techniques 
would include lecture, films, slides, demonstrations, 
exhibits and other visual aids. A good, well- 
rounded firearms program is not measured only by 
the development of marksmanship, but by the 
acquisition of knowledge involving the use, poten- 
tial and tactical application of weaponry. Combat 
shooting positions and dry firing would be carried 
out on the line by firearms instructors assign/ad to 
the line. The outdoor session would be ^ broken 
down as follows: 



relay no. 1 

8;0CH S: 10a.m. Check-in 

8:10- 8:30 a.m. Classroom (safety) 

8:30- 8:40 a.m. Amiruinition distribution 
8:40- 9: 30 Firing line, PRC with off-duty revolver 

9:30-10:20 a.m, Classroom (firearms— related subject) 
10:20=11:10 a.m. Firing line, PRC with service revolver 
11:10-12:00 Noon Classroom (firearms— related subject) 

12:00- 1:00 p.m. Lunch 

1:00- 2i00p.m. Firing line, two PRC’s with service revolver 
(last PRC for record) 

2:00- 3;00p,m. Classroom (fireaims— related subject) 

8; 00= 4:00 p.m. Critique, police range, dismissal 



S;00= 8:10 am. 
8:10- 8:40 a.m. 
8:40= 9:20 a.m. 
9:20-10:20 a.m. 
10:20-11:10 a.m, 
11:10-12:00 Noon 



RELAY NO. 2 
Check -ill 

Giassroom (Safety) 

Classrr 111 ' rearms— related iubj ect) 
Firing line, PRC, with off duty revolver 
Classroom (firearms— related subject) 
Firing line, PRC with service rev dver 



12:00- 1:00 p.m. Lunch 

1:00= 2:00 pan. Classroom (firearms— related subject) 

2:00= S:00 p.m. Firing line, two PRC's with service revolver 
(last PRC for record) 

3:00= 4:00 p.m. Critique, police range, dismissal 
The recommended indoor cycle would involve 
the following schedule: 



INDOOR SESSION NO. 1 (JANUARY 16-MARCH 31) 



First hour 

(a) Cheek-in, inspection of weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and leather (20 minutes) . 

(b) Draw ammunition (10 minutes) , 

(c) Lecture on safety (at range, on job, at 
home) (30 minutes) . 



Second hour 

(d) Lecture on single action shooting covering 
stance, grip, sight alinement, trigger con= 
trol, breathing, slow, timed and rapid firing 
(45 minutes) 

{e) Break and preparation for the firing line 
(15 minutes) . 

Third and fourth hours 

(/) On the 25-yard firing line (L target): Fire 
10 rounds slow fire, 10 timed fire, and 10 
rapid fire; score anu record. (190 out of 
.^00 required) (45 aiinutes) . 

(g) Review of double action shooting covering 
stanc^j, grip, sight iiHnement, trigger con- 
trol, and position firing (SO minutes) . 

(h) On the 15 yard firing line (combat target): 
Fire 12 rounds double action, point shouL 
der. unsupported. On the 25-yard firing 

ISO 




line (combat target) • Fire 12 roun^^’® louble 
action, point shoulder, supporteu. Score 
and record (no qualifying score required) , 
reload for street (45 minutes) , 

Total, 4 hours, 54 rounds. 

IPmOOR SESSION NO. 2 (NOVEMBER 1-JANUARV 15) 
First hour 

(a) Checkdn, inspection of weapons, ammuni" 
tion, and leather (20 minutes) , 

(b) Draw ammunition (10 minutes) . 

(c) Lecture on safety (at range, on Job, at 
home) (30 minute.s) ^ 

Second hour 

(d) Double action lecture including shooting, 
stance, trigger control, grip, sighting, com- 
bat position firing, firing at targets in mo- 
tion (30 minutes) . 

(e) Lecture on night firing course (15 minutes), 

(/) Break and preparation for the firing line 

(15 minutes) . 

Third and fourth hours 

(g) With off duty revolver on the 7-yard firing 
line (combat target) : Fire 10 rounds double 
action from police crouch position. From 
the 15-yard line: Fire 10 rounds double 
action point bhoulder supported. Score 
and record (no qualifying score required) 
(40 minutes) . 

(h) With service revolver (combat target): Fire 
12 rounds double action from the 7=yard 
line, police crouch position; fire 12 rounds 
double action from the 15=yard line, point 
shoulder unsupported; fire 12 rounds 
double action from the 25-yard line, point 
shoulder unsupported. Score and record 
(no qualifying score required) (45 
minutes) . 

(t) With service revolver (silhouette target): 
Fire 10 rounds on the simulated “night” 
firing course. Range lights will be lowered 
to simulate darkness. Course is for familiar- 
iaation, no scoring required. (35 minutes) . 

Reload for street. 

Total, 4 hours, 66 rounds. 

Training Policies 

Having outlined the recommended recruit and 
inservice firearms training programs, a number of 



suggestions follow which are related to firearms 
training policies, 

Openmg of indoor ranges.— The 11 indoor rariges 
were closed in April 1967 and more than 90 range 
personnel were reassigned to field commands. All 
indoor ranges remained closed until recently, when 
a few reopened. The outdoor range and a few 
indoor lunges cannot provide adequate training 
for the 31,000 members of the force, which con- 
tinues to grow. In addition, there ia the possibility 
that the lease for the outdoor range will not be 
renewed next year and that facility may bj lost. It 
is imperative that all indoor ranges be reopened 
immediately. 

The recommended inservice firearms 
program cannot be implemented with an 8-hour a 
day range operation. The once-a-ycar session at 
the indoor ranges prior to 1967 was for 25,000 
men. The twice-a=year indoor sessions for more 
than 81,000 men will require a 16-hour operation 
at indoor ranges, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 4 p.m. to 
12 midnight (or 7 a.in. to 3 p.m. and 3 to 11 p-m.) 

Presently there are 45 ratige instructors, five 
supervisors and nine liniited duty personnel, which 
would be adequate even if all the indoor ranges 
were reopened. But the instructors are being used 
for a variety of other functions which are necessary 
but unrelated to an instructor's duties. If some 
noninstructional ] ersonnel (civilian laborers, main- 
tenance men, clerical workers, truck drivers) were 
assigned to the :aage, range officers could be better 
utiliaed. This suggestion will provide the neces- 
sary span of instructional control without adding 
additional instructors. There is the possibility of 
security problems with civilian personnel (weapons, 
ammunition, records) , but it is believed that this 
potential problem can be overcome by security 
provisions and proper supervision. 

In order that members of the force be given more 
opportunities for practice, maintenance of a high 
degree of proficiency, firing of old ammunition and 
replacement with new, and weapons check for 
mechanical defects, it is recommended that volun- 
tary practice programs be expanded. This can be 
accomplished only if the above recommendations 
are approved. There vmuld then be at least one 
range in every borough, adequately staffed days 
and evenings, so that any member of the force may 
on his own time obtain 50 fiee rounds of service 
ammunition each month for use at that range. 



Related to practice and the need to improve, as 
opposed to mere maintenance of sliooting profi- 
ciency for the benefit of each member, the lepart- 
ment, the city and the public, it is recommended 
that an incentive program be instituted. The New 
York City Transit Authority Police have the same 
program formerly in effect ir this department. 
This program provides 1 or 2 days off three times 
each year (up to 6 days off) for the following 
shooting proficiency: On a buirs-eye target, single 
action, slow-timed-rapid fire from 20 yards, a score 
of 235 out of 300 gives 1 day off, 265 out of 300, 2 
days off. The New York Port Authority Police 
have a program offering members $10 to $50 extra 
each year (payable the week before Christmas) for 
a variety of shooting acconipHshments. A number 
of other agencies studied (see app. B) have in- 
centive programs based on money or time off. 
These agencies report greater improvement in 
shooting proficiency, higher average scores, a spirit 
of healthy competition and improved morale as a 
result of these incentives. Extra money for large 
numbers of men may not be possible, but a modest 
time off provision during off-peak periods would 
not work a hardship on the depaitment and might 
have beneficial results. Such a program might be 
experimentaL based on the following principles: 

1. A score of 95 or better on the outdoor double 
action PRC, plus 255 or better on one of the in- 
door single action (slow- timed-rapid) cycles within 
a year would qualify for 1 day off dpring October, 
November, January, or February following the 
range officer's certification of the accomplishment. 

2. A score of 95 or better on the outdoor double 
action PRC, plus 220 or better on one of the indoor 
sessions (single action, slow-timed-rapid) within a 
year would qualify for one-half day off during the 
same months, following certification of the accom- 
plishment by the range officer in charge. 

The results of the program should be evaluated 
by the police academy after 2 years. If shooting 
proficiency has increased and interest is sustained 
and if department manpower has not been seriously 
affected, the program should be continued or ern 
larged. If not, it should be dropped. 

Related to an incentive program is the matter 
of credit given on promotion examinations for 
shooting proficiency. This is an improper and mis* 
guided policy, however well intentioned it may be. 
In New York City, a member of the force aspiring 



to promotion to the rank of sergeant, lieutenant, or 
captain is given the following points for shoo ting 
proficiency, which are added to his record and 
seniority score: 1. Expert— 0.125 percent (255 slow- 
timed rapid fire); 2 . Sharpshooter— 0.100 percent 
(175 slow-timed fire); 3, Marksman— 0.075 percent 
(90 slow fire) . These added credits are cumulative. 

It is true that this credit is small and costs the 
city nothing. However, shooting proficiency is not 
related to the duties of higher rank, nor is it an 
incentive to better shooting. According to the 
range officer in charge, shooting proficiency has not 
increased since the program began several years 
ago. This practice should be discontinued. An 
1 icentive progia*m based on money awards or time 
off would be proper recognition and motivation. 

Form P.A. 11 (Record of Revolver Instruction) 
was last revised in 1960 (G.O, 42) - This form is 
used at the Police Academy range to record recruits’ 
progress. Form P.A. 12 (Record of Revolver In- 
spection, Instruction and Practice) was last revised 
in 1958. This form is used to record the fireaT-ms 
inspections and practice scores of members of the 
force throughout their police careers. Both these 
forms will need extensive revision if the recom- 
mendations in this report are approved. Even now 
the captions on these forms are altered and addi- 
tional captions are added by range officers to ac- 
commodate changes in the firearms training 
program over the years. This is wasteful and 
should be corrected by the forms control officer of 
the planning division in cooperation with the range 
officer in charge. 

The rules and procedures contain 20 paragraphs 
on “Firearms Practice and Instruction” (ch. 20) , 
five of which contain obsolete information. Be- 
cause changes in the program as a result of these 
recommendations will make the entire section ob- 
solete, it is recommended that the planning division 
rewrite the section in cooperation with the ranking 
range officer. 

Most range officers interviewed in this study 
indicated it would be a rewarding experience to 
change places W’th a range officer of another city 
for a short period of time. Such an exchange 
would broaden the experience of range officers and 
give the department the benefits of experience and 
innovation in other departments. Thus, for ex- 
ample, one of the range officers in the Chicago 
Police Department might come here to work with 
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this department’s range officers and this depari- 
ment could send a man to Chicago as a replace- 
ment for S to 6 months. Salaries and expenses 
would be paid by the respective departments to 
their own personnel. 

The unit training program should develop a 
session on tactical uses o£ firearms, emphasizing 
judgment, in cooperation with the firearms unit of 
the Police Academy. This television presentation 
should depart from the usual format to offer a 
story line based on an actual incident involving 
the actions of all involved parties leading up to a 
police officer's use of his revolver and the ensuing 
results. The unit training sergeant should be pro- 
vided with a discussion outline designed to elicit 
free discussion on the .ubject, the law on the use 
of deadly force, department firearms policy and a 
solid summary statement to leave the men with no 



doubt as to what the department expects with 
regard to firearms use. 

It is recommended that some type of exertion 
course, similar to the FBI course, be a scheduled 
part of the outdoor firearms session once each year 
for all members with the approval of the chief 
surgeon. A study of the principal case sheets for 
1968 and 1967 indicates some 40 cases where police 
officers fired shots after a foot chase. In most cases 
the shots did not hit the target. Such a course 
would require all shooters to run 50 to 100 yards 
to his firing line position, stop, draw, and fire at a 
target. Members would quickly realize that ac 
curacy is difficult with the heart pounding, the 
pulse rate quickened, and short breath. They 
could then be instructed in the proper technique 
for shooting under such conditions. 
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I 3ATE s Tims used 



rlREARMSUSE REPORT/CHICAGO POLICE DEPARTMENT 



NAME OF OFFICER USING FIREARM 


RANK 


STAR HO. 


□ 1 Vi SION 


area I 


rDlSTRiCT/UNiT 


DUTY STATUS 

□ on DUTY □off DUTY 


TYPE OF ASSiGNMeNT « IF "ON DUTY" 



TYPE OP INCIDENT - SUCH AS BURGCARY IN PROGRESS. FAMIUY FIGHT, ETC. 



R.D. OR S.C. NUMBER 



OESCRIfSE MANNER IN WHICH YOU BECAME INVOLVED - SUCH AS RADIO AiilGNMCNT, ON-VIEW. ETC. |F THROUGH RADIO ASSICNMENT. GIVE 
wording of radiogram. 



lightinO conditions 

rn DAYUGH T 
r I DUSK 
□ Ni’GHT 

[T3 good artificial 
L^POOR artificial 



WEATHER GONDITIOHS 

LT] CLEAR 
m CLOUDY 

LD rain 

rn SNOW 

□ fog 



INCIDENT OCeURReo 

|~j INDOORS (□ OUTDOORS 



NUMBER OF OPPONENTS WHAT WEAPONS Dip THEY USE? 



LOCATION OF INCIDENT 



DISTRICT 



weapon DESCRIPTION 

□ CQLT □SMPTH a WESSON 

i 1 3S CAL. 3ST MAGNUM 

1' j OTHER; 



TYPE OF PREMISES 



NUMLii^R OF SHOTS FIRED AT YOU 



distance from SUSPECT WHEN FIRST SHOT WAS FIRED- 
distance from suspect when last shot was FIREC _ 



^FEET. 

^FEET* 



NUMBER OF SHOTS FIRED BY YOU? 



OFFICER'S POSITION! 

(□standing [□jSlTTlNG (□LYING DOWN [□jKfiEEUNG □ OT H SPECIFY 



DID YOU HAVE WEAPON DRAWN AND READY FDR USE BEFORE YOU HEEDED ITT (□ YES | | NO 



ARE YOU 



[□right handed □] left handed 



GUN WORN ON 



PI RIGHT SI DE 



r"~1 LEFT side 



I IF Y^S. HOW many were YOU ABLE TO ^RELOAD? 
I HOW LONG DID IT TAKE SECONDS? 



DID YOU HAVE TO RELOAD? 

n YES OnQ 



Did YOU count your shots as you fired? 

□ YES □ HO 



□ ID YOU HAVE TIME TO SIGHT AND AIM? 

(□ YES □ NO 



DID YOUR WEAPON WORK PROPERLY? 

□ yes □ no JF not, explain on REVERSE side. 



number of shots FIRED: 

single action 



DOUBLE action 



H JURIES; SUSPECT V/AS! 

□ not WOUNDED □ SUPERFICIALLY WOUNDED □ CR| Tl C AU L Y WOg N DED | ( KILLED 

OFFICER INVOLVED WAS! 

(□not WOUNDED □ SUPERFICI ALL V WOUN DED Q CR| TIG AL L Y WOUNOCO P~| KILLED 



□ESCRIBE protective COVER WHICH YOU USBP = SUCH AS LIGHT POLES, DOORWAYS, CAR, FURNITURE, ETC. 



WHY DIO YOU USE YOUR WBAPoH? 

□ PROTECT self □ PROTECT Cl T1 zCN □ PREVENT F ELONY [ 1 PREVENT ESC.APE OR FLIGHT OF A FELON 



[□ SUSPECT wanted FOR: 



□ other = SPECIFY 



SIGNATURE OF OFFICER PREPARING REPORT 



□ ate report prepared 



NOTE: ON THE REVERSS SIDE. GIVE A DETAILED NARRATIVE ACGOUMT OF THE INCIDENT GIVING PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO PROBLEMS 
WHICH YOU ENCOUNTERED THAT COULD HAVE BEBN AVOIDED THROUGH MORE ADEQUATE TRAINING, BETTER EguiPMENT, ETC, 

DISTRIBUTION; ORIGINAL - TRAINING DIVISION, DUPLICATE - D| STBl CT/UNI T OF OF FlClR, TRIPLICATE ■= DISTRICT OF INCIDENT 
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Chapter 10. Physical Training Standards are Maintained 



10* J present Phyelcal Training Curriculum in 
the Police Academy 

The Need for Physical Training 

The physics 1 training program in the Police 
Academy of the New York City Police Department 
is designed to develop a high degree of strength, 
endurance, coordination, and skill in the 

police recruit, A current syllabus of the School of 
Physical Education begins: 

Our potential policeman may be intelligent and possess the 
best o£ manners. He may be extremely resourceful and have a 
keen sense of justice, but these will be of little avail if he does 
not have the physical ability and conhdence in that ability to 
meet the brutal situations that may confront him in the 
execution of his duties. A welhdirected fi.st to the stomach of 
the most intelligent, resouTcefub and courteous policeman could 
well make him forget all he ever learned adout police work if 
he has not been physfcally and psychologically prepared. 

The physical demands made on the police are 
great and no policeman knows when he will be 
called upon to perform a variety of physical tests 
in street situations. The policeman pursues fleeing 
criminals, vaults fences, grapples with troublesome 
prisoners or people who are mentally disturbed, 
races up flights of stairs to assist someone in distress 
and rescues people who are drowning. Because 
this is so, the courts have held in favor of plaintiffs 
in cases arising out of police incidents where the 
injured party alleged the inadequacy of physical 
training. It is well recognized that a substantial 
physical training component is essential in any 
police recruit program. This need has been rec- 
ognized in recent years as police entrance require- 
ments have been relaxed. Historically, the patrol- 
man's examination consisted of at least four parts: 
written, physical, medical, and character investi^- 
tion. The first two were weighted and competitive, 
the last two qualifying. Not only was it necessary 
to pass the physical examination and the written 
test to place on the eligible list, but the candidate 
had to pass each of the several com lents of the 



physical, for failure in any one was disqualifying. 
The result was the selection of only the best physi- 
cal specimens. Several years ago the physical part 
of the patrolman’s examination was made qualify- 
ing only, no longer competitive. This means that 
candidates have only to demonstrate their ability 
to perform the various tests of strength, agility, 
coordination, and endurance and attain a minn 
mum score,' position on the roster of eligible candh 
dates is based on nothing but the score on the 
written examination, Thus a premium is placed 
on intelligence and verbal ability while physical 
ability is deernphasized. Not only has this change 
generally led to a less physically adept recruit, but 
it is inconsistest with department efforts to attract 
greater numbers of black and Puerto Rican candi- 
dates. The latter have iiot had the same educa- 
tional opportunities and hence may not have the 
verbal skills that the white candidates have, but 
they can compete physically. 

In studying the functions of a policeman in 
chapter 2, no conclusion could be reached as to 
whether physical condition is more or less im- 
portant than intelligence or knowledge or resource- 
fulness. But physical condition is more important 
than the status it presently has under civil service 
rules. By that several factors are involved: 

(a) According to all physical instructors inter* 
viewed, recruits are now less physically fit than they 
were under the former rules; 

(b) This factor makes the recruits' physical 
training more di^cult and makes them more 
susceptible to injuries; 

(c) The appearance of police officers on the 
street contrasts poorly with those of former days and 
with today's policemen observed in some other cities; 

(d) It is believed that a policeman in poor 
physical condition is more accident prone^ will 
sustain injuries in his work to a greater extent, and 
will have a poorer attendance record due to illness 
than the better conditioned policeman; 



(c) In the long run fewer minority group mem- 
bers will be attracted to police work because their 
physical attributes* which are comparable to those 
of the white majority, have no competitive weight 
on police examinations. They must rely on read- 
ing, writings and verbal ability, at which they are 
at a disadvantage. 

There is some statistical support for these state- 
ments. The department's computer indicates 
there are at least 4,563 members of the force (15 
percent) classified as ‘’heavy" (or overweight) when 
they entered the department* not counting the 
2,500 men appointed in 1969. A report from the 
cominanding officer, medical unit, indicates that of 
21,421 members of the force whose height and 
weight were measured at the outdoor range in 
1964, 1,109 (5,2 percent) were rated 'obese," de- 
fined as those members whose weights were more than 
15 percent above the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Tables of Standards for build and age group. The 
15-percent figure is high and arbitrary. Had 10 per- 
cent been used, for example, it is estimated that the 
number rated obese would Jiave more than doubled. 

Many of the physical instructors feel that during 
this period the Department’s own medical -staff has 
been passing candidates through the medical ex- 
amination who might not have been accepted sev- 
eral years earlier. Of B,608 candidates examined 
by the medical unit in 1968, only 22 were rejected 
for obesity. 

A department report on April 2, 1969 (T.O.P. 
101) indicates an increase of 25 percent in the 
frequency rate and 16 percent in the severity rate 
of injuries to members of the force in 1968 over 
1967, with only a 10 percent increase in man-hours 
of exposure. Of 20 categories of activities engaged 
in when injured, 16 showed increases, and there 
was no change in one. Some examples are: 



Percent 

Attempting arr^t of male +7S.75 

Attempting arrest of female 4-242.85 

Handling disorderly persons 454,54 

Radio motor patrol emergency +26.15 

Foot patrol 439.32 

Rescue 424.10 

Training 461,00 

Miscellaneous services 429.16 



* In 1967 only 35 recruits sustained injuries in physical 
training sessions. Those injured number 67 in 1968, and 148 
to Sept. 12, 1969, While more men were trained this year 
over last* injuries appear to be increasing out of proportion 
to the increase in the number of men trained. 



The record of sickness of members of the force 
is not a commendable one. In 1968, for example, 
the month-by-month figures shotv: 



Month 


Number of officers 
repoi ling sick 


Number of officers 
rctuvning to duty 


January 


............... 4,143 


3,993 


February 


................ 2,963 


2/i99 


March 


2,986 


2,560 


April 


..... ..... 2,729 


2,655 


May 


2471 


2,372 


June 


2.407 


2,167 


July 


2,789 


2,252 


August 


2,670 


2,693 


Sep tern ber 


2,677 


2,481 


Octobei" ... ....... 


+6,282 


15,173 


November ...... ....... 


.................. 3,989 


3,637 


December . .... 


8,533 


7*892 


Total 


................ 54,689 


50,474 



^ “Job action” by patrolnien 



It is noted that 4,215 more officers reported sick 
than returned from sick report, making for an ever 
increasing number currently on the sick rolls. The 
average length of each sick report case in 1968 
was 9.8 days. This figure is high by any standard 
and represents a substantial economic loss to the 
city, as well as a substantial loss of police service. 
Study of the medical conditions accounting foi this 
loss reveals nothing definitive other than the con- 
clusion which is hard to escape, that a significant 
portion of illnesses is related to physical fitness or 
the lack of it. 

Although the syllabus calls for three physical 
tests during the recruit training period, one early 
in the program, one midway through, and a final 
at the end, in practice it is found that only the final 
is regularly given because of the time factor with 
the larger numbers of men now being trained. 
(The most recent class did have three tests.) In 
addition, police academy policy provides that all 
recruits must attain a 70 percent or better on the 
final physical examination to graduate. Of 6,000 
recruits processed through the academy since 1967, 
none failed the physical. This fact is all the more 
astonishing when considered in the light of earlier 
statements with regard to the deteriorating physical 
condition of recruits. (It should be noted that it 
has been rare for many years to drop a recruit for 
failing the physicaL Few fail, and those who do 
are given additional opportunities to be retested.) 

Inasmuch as there is no ongoing physical train- 

isi 
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ing program in the department, it is important that 
while recruits are amenable to the rjgors and de- 
mands of the academy they be subject to higher 
standards. Those failing to measure up should be 
given timely warnings an opportunity to meet 
standards, and finally dropped from the service if 
they do not. The patrolman will never have a 
better physical appearance or be in better condition 
than on the day he leaves the acidemy. The de- 
partment should act to assure, at the least, that 
all new officers are a credit to the department at 
the time of their academy graduation. Ther^’^fter 
it becomes more difficult. 

Recruit Curriculum 

The present physical program for recruits con- 
sists of 192 hours (more than one-third of the entire 
curriculum) , broken down as follows: 



Subject; Hours of Imifuction 

Infantry drill 6 

Calisthenics - - 60 

Baton training — — - 6 

Search and frisk 

Boxing 26 

Unarmed defense 48 

Riot control 12 

First aid 16 

Orientation 1 

Graduation and rehearsal 3 

Total 192 



Sessions are held 4 days each week for a period 
of 3 hours per session over the 16 weeks of recruit 
training. The curriculum describes each course 
and provides the justification for it. The program 
has been analyzed through several devices: (a) in- 
structors were interviewed; (h) recruits were inter- 
viewed; (c) the officer in charge and two former 
officers in charge of the physical school were inter- 
viewed; (d) several training sessions were observed; 
{e) the training advisory panel discussed the physi- 
cal program; (f) the present and former command- 
ing officers of the police academy were interviewed; 
(g) a comparative study of police physical training 
programs was undertaken. Some of the conclusions 
reached are as follows: 

1. A basic reason for the 3-hour sessions, 4 days 
a week, is that tlie recruit's attention span in aca- 
demic classes is limited. A full day of lecture is 
dull and wasteful in that a larger and larger portion 
of the class's attention is lost as the day progresses. 



Therefore most days are broken up by adding a 
physical training unit of 3 hours. This is not to 
say that the phys.cai draining is not needed, but 
that the figure of 192 hours seems to have been 
arrived at in a way unrelated to the actual need for 
specific amounts of trainittg. 

2. The largest item is the 60 hours for calis- 
thenics, which consists of a full hour at almost all 
of the 64 sessions. One-half hour of exercise is 
given prior to all other physical activity. After a 
short break, another half hour is given before the 
start of the second half of the physical training 
session. The theory is that without such a period 
of warmup prior to strenuous activities too many 
injuries occur. The warmup theory is sound, but 
the length of it may be arbitrary. The project 
staff believes that 15-minute warmups may be 
adequate, 

3. The extent of proficiency attained in judo, 
savate, karate, jujitsu, and wrestling, which are the 
elements of the unarmed defense course, is not 
great and is quickly lost if the trainee does not 
keep up with this kind of training. This course 
should concentrate on restraining holds, come- 
along techniques, disarming tactics, and self-defense, 
with short sessions in judo, karate, and so forth 
just for appreciation. Forty-eight hours are ex- 
cessive for this component. 

4. Although riot control was increased a few^ 
years ago from 6 to 12 hours, it is suggested that 
it be increased to 16 hours and covered more com- 
prehensively, as recoiiimended in the report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. 

5. This study finds boxing unrelated to a police 
officer's tasks. Few police agencies studied have a 
boxing course, and these are mostly of only a few 
hours’ duration. The 26-hour course, which com 
sists of 28 three-quarter-hour lessons and six review 
sessions could be cut to 8 hours without major loss. 

6. Certain subjects (i.e., search and frisk, riot 
control, first aid, and graduation rehearsal) are 
not physical training courses, but are placed in the 
physical training program either because they are 
cGriducted by physical instructors or in the gym- 
nasium or both. These courses would be better 
placed in their proper category— under academic 
training with a notation tliat they are carried out by 
the physical training school or in the gymnasium. 

7. The 192-hour curriculum is said to be • ’ideal”; 
however, rarely is It all covered. It is suggested 



that whatever program is adopted be fully covered. 
There is little basis for scientiric comparison at 
present between two recruit classes or years or 
programs because of inconsistencies and uncon- 
trolled variables. 

Comparative Physical Training Curriculums 

Appendi ?4 A is a comparative study of recruit 
training in 60 police agencies. With respect to the 
physical training category, the following observa- 
tions are of interest. The New York City Police 
Department shows 176 hours (the 16 hours for 
first aid were removed and placed in the proper 
category) , which is substantially greater than the 
next longest physical training course. New York 
City uses a full one-third of its overall curriculum 
for physical training, far more than any other 
agency. 

There are wide differences in the amount of time 
devoted to physical training by police agencies. 
The greatest spread, in time, between New York 
City and Sioux City, Iowa, is 176 hours compared 
to 5 hours; in percentage, between New York City 
and Dallas, 32 percent compared to 2 percent. 
There is no neat way of categorizing cities by size 
in relation to physical training. Some of the 
largest cities have little physical training, while 
some of the smallest have substantial programs. 
Chicago’s new 31=week recruit curriculum contains 
1,086 hours, of which only lOS are physical train- 
ing, about 9.5 percent. The New York State 
Municipal Police Training Council, which sets 
minimum police training standards in this State, 
recommends at least 28 hours of physical training, 
representing 12 percent of their minimum 240-hour 
police recruit curriculum. 

The 15 cities found to have the largest percenb 
age of time devoted to physical training had an 
a%wage of 82.3 hours, or 18.2 percent of their av- 
erage 452=hour curriculum. The 15 cities with the 
lowest percentage of time devoted to physical train- 
ing had an average of 19 hours or 4.5 percent of 
their average 420-hour curriculum. As pointed out 
in appendix A, the wide differences combined with 
the comparable 452 and 420 hour average curricu- 
lums indicate that physical training is largely dis- 
cretionary. Since this is so, and because it is known 
that in some cases brief physical training programs 
are related to the absence of facilities and long 



programs are related to the existence of facilities, 
the question must he asked— does the availability 
of modern physical training facilities have any re- 
lation to the need for physical training? The an- 
swer is *‘No.” 

Recommendations 

1. The physical training program for recruits 
should be reduced from 192 to 126 hours by re- 
ducing calisthenics from 60 to 30 hours, boxing 
from 26 to 8 hours, unarmed defense from 48 to 
26 hours, and increasing riot control training from 
12 to 16 hours. 

2. The components of the physical training pro- 
gram need not be changed, nor should the content. 
More intensive training, brought about by better 
organized training sessions, smaller recruit classes, 
use of movies and film loops in such areas as search 
and frisk, use of baton, riot control, and unarmed 
defense, and the leduction of “lounging” time 
should enable good coverage of subject matter and 
better supervision of recruits. 

3. The physical school should sequence and co- 
ordinate its program with that of the academic 
school, particularly in the areas of law (search and 
frisk) , mobs and riots (riot control formations and 
use of baton) , human relations and dealing with 
disturbed and arrested persons (defensive tactics, 
restraining holds, come-along holds) and so on. 
Police training will then be compatible in each of 
its elements and no dichotomy will be fostered in 
the trainee's mind because of uncoordinated acad- 
emy programs. 

4. The medical unit should study the possibilities 
of implementing a cutoff policy which would ex- 
clude overweight candidates at 5, 10, or 15 percent 
above standard height-weight tables. Reasonable 
opportunity to reduce might be given to those who 
fail to make the weight requirement, but they 
should be rejected for a second failure. This is the' 
most critical point. If overweight candidates are 
accepted at this stage, they are not likely to reduce 
but will probably get heavier over time. 

5. The police academy should study the imple- 
mentatioii of a policy which would require the loss 
of* weight in overweight recruits who were accepted 
by the medical unit. Thus, if the medical unit's 
cutoff point were 10 percent above standard height- 
weight tables and a recruit is admitted with a 
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weight 8 percent above normal, he would be put 
on notice by the academy that he could not grad- 
uate without a 50-percent reduction in his excess 
weight. For example, a 5-£oot 9-inch candidate 
with a large frame should weigh 170 pounds maxi- 
mum, let us say. The medical unit would accept 
him up to 18? pounds (10 percent), but the acad- 
emy tvould require loss of half the excess (8,5 
pounds) prior to graduation day. Inasmuch as 
the training period in the new curriculum would 
be 4J4 months and a weight reduction program 
would be available from the medical , this 
would not be an unreasonable requirement. 

6. Three graded physical tests should be admin- 
istered to all recruits in training. A 70-percent 
passing mark should be the average of the three 
tests with the final test having double weight. 
Standards should be upgraded. Unless recruits are 
convinced that the academy will reject those who 
do not meet these requirements, they are not likely 
to make an effort. It may be argued that the de- 
partment can ill afford to drop a man in whom 
they have a 4-month investment in training time. 
The project staff feels, however, that the depart- 
ment can ill afford to appoint people who cannot 
meet reasonable physical standards and thereby I be- 
come a risk to themselves and to the reputation 
of the department. 

10,2 Relationehip of a New Curriculum to 
Maintaining Physical Standardt 

The TcTTninal Nciture of Physical TTaining 

To have 31,000 men maintain a high degree of 
physical fitness over an entire police career presents 
a formidable task for the department. The only 
really effective law enforcement weight control pro- 
gram known to the project staff is t’ .t of the FBI 
where there is neither civil service job security nor 
effective employee organizations. Few of the po- 
lice agencies studied have ongoing inservice physi- 
cal training programs. Hence, as in New York 
City, it can be said, generally, that recruit physical 
training is the only physical training the typical 
policeman will receive during his police career. 
Thereafter, his physical condition will be a matter 
of self-determination with no official inspections to 
insure physical fitness to perform the strenuous 
duties of his calling. 



The first question raised during this project was: 
Why invest 192 hours in a training program that 
is terminal, never to be followed up again? An 
original notion was that recruit physical training 
should either be reinforced with periodic inservice 
courses or cut back substantially. A later conclu- 
sion was that although some kind of ongoing physi- 
cal training was desirable, lack of it does not alter 
the need for physically fiit policemen with good per- 
sonal appearance and a military bearing. There- 
fore, although some economy is recommended in 
the recruit training piugram, it would still be 
among the most comprehensive in the Nation and 
one which will adequately prepare the recruit to 
deal with the hazards of his demanding profession. 
No amount of physical training will suffice for the 
years ahead, however, without some followup train- 
ing. 

It is not only the magnitude of the task that 
has kept police administrators from keeping their 
men in top physical cordition. Firearms training 
several times each year presents at least as great a 
problem. But there are problems of medical fitness 
of the men to engage in strenuous exercises, legal 
suits arising from training injuries and related med- 
ical conditions, and the economics of not only pro- 
viding training space and materials and staff, but 
of space, materials and staff to provide periodic 
medical checkups of each member. Finally, the 
rising demand for police service makes it more diffi- 
cult to take large numbers of men from their work 
for training purposes. These facts, however, do 
not permit the department to ignore the needs of 
an adequate ongoing physical training program. 
Methods must be found to provide some such train- 
ing. A few suggestions are offered. 

Recommendations 

The terminal aspect of recruit physical training 
must be deemphasized. Not only should recruits 
be impressed with the need for maintaining good 
physical condition, but experienced officers must be 
inspected and encouraged or directed to maintain 
their own physical condition. 

I. The department should obtain legal opinions 
from the corporation counsel or the deputy com- 
missioner, legal matters, or both as to municipal 
responsibility and liability for injuries and illness 
attributable to physical training, the possibility of 



waivers of liability, and other legal matters. The 
chief surgeoii should determine the need for and 
frequency of medical examinations. It is obvious 
that without some clearance no program is possible. 
Insurance may be an acceptable alternative. The 
follov/ing recommendations assume a favorable le- 
gal ruling or insurance protection. 

2. A modest program worthy of further study and 
implementation would combine firearms training 
presently given at least once a year to all members 
of the force at the outdoor range with a physical 
training component. Members are already in work 
clothes or old clothes; only one relay can be on the 
firing line at any given time; off relays are not al- 
ways profitably engaged in classroom instruction; 
and wide open spaces encourage open-air physical 
activity when weather permits. Surely 30 minutes 
of the 8-hour day can be allocated for some routine 
dynamic tension, calisthenic, or isometric exercises. 
Mimeographed programs for home followup could 
be distributed at the same time. One or two physi= 
cal instructors from the police academy each day 
could probably handle the assignment, which would 
cover the entire force in a year. Members with 
medical disabilities could be excused. 

B. The competitive intramural type of activity 
(swimming, basketball, softball, volleyball, hand- 
ball, bowling) among precincts, divisions, and bor- 
oughs, when properly organized with motivation 
provided through publicity, awards, and friendly 
rivalry between commands, provides an excellent 
voluntary-type program of physical fitness which 
should be encouraged ^ To facilitate scheduling of 
intramural competition, some latitude should be 
given to commanding officers to enable their best 
team to participate. Opportunities might also be 
provided for the more skilled members to partici- 
pate as representatives of the department in inter- 
departmental or extradepartmental athletic activi- 
ties. These programs were in effect in this depart- 
ment for many years through the mid-1960’s but 
were discontinued in order to put more policemen 
on the street. Actually, the men provided most of 
the expenses of these programs through their own 
contributions to the Police Sports Association and 
little time from patrol was lost, while morale, 
sportsmanship, citizenship, and health improved 
greatly, according to those who participated. A 
number of physical school instructors would be 
willing to organize such activities. 



4. A semivoluntary weight control program should 
be studied and implemented. Opportunity \/ouId 
be given to overweight patrolmen to participate 
in a scientifically progressive type of exercise at the 
police academy gyninaisum, coupled with diet con- 
trol measures provided by the medical unit. Those 
overweight men not coming forward for this pro* 
gram voluntarily might be encouraged or motivated 
by their commanding officers. This program could 
be conducted during hours when academy gym* 
nasium time is available, even on the midnight to 
8 a,m. tour when demands for police service are 
low and the gymnasium is not ordinarily in use. 

5. Commanding officers should be required to ob- 
serve and inspect the members of their commands 
in person and through sick reports for physical ap- 
pearance and conformation. Those overweight 
members who do not voluntarily participate or who 
cannot be encouraged to participate in the sug- 
gested weight control program should be relieved 
of choice assignments to special units, radio motor 
patrol duty, or other favorable positions. Such as- 
signments should be dependent in part on fitness. 
Conversely, discretion should be available for com- 
manding officers to give the least desirable assign- 
ments to the most physically unfit men in the com» 
mand. 

6. A competitive physical inspection program 
could be implemented at very little cost to the de- 
partment which could stimulate great interest and 
friendly rivalry. An inspection team from the po- 
lice academy physical school could inspect the out- 
going platoon of all precincts at unannounced times 
during the year for physical appearance. Com- 
mands would be listed in rank order and the re- 
sults published by the department. This could be 
followed by a personal congratulatory communica- 
tion to the commanding officer o£ the best precinct 
from the police commissioner and coverage in 
Spring 3100 magazine. While the i'esult of this 
program will likely have a positive effect on all 
concerned, it will also indicate to the lower ranked 
precincts their need to take appropriate action, 

7. Announcements should be made periodically 
in department publications or orders as to time 
and days of availability of the gymnasium and 
swimming pool so that members of the force may 
be encouraged to use the facilities. This has been 
a promise since the opening of the new police 
academy building. Even though these facilities are 



trequently taxed by recruit training programs, there 
are, nevertheless, many periods of availability which 
are not known by field personnel, 

8. A survey chould be made of patrolmen in field 
commands to determine their feeling for the need 
for an inservice physical training program. They 
might also be asked how they feel about such 
training on the 12 midnight to 8 a.m. shift, when 
there is frequently great boredom among them for 
lack of activity. The police academy gymnasium 
is not usually in use during these hours, locker and 
shower facilities are excellent, large numbers of 
men can be accommodated, and all would be avail- 
able as a reserve force for use anywhere in the city 
in the event of an emergency. With an adjustment 
of physical instructor scheduling, adequate instruc- 
tion and supervision could be arranged. 

9. Several police agencies studied which have 
poor gymnasium facilities have turned to a simple 
device to provide physical training for their men, 
both in recruit and inservicc training sessions. In 
the Chicago Police Department, severa’ imes each 
day the trainees stand at their desks or line up 
along the walls of the corridor and, led by a physi- 
cal instructor, perform a series of isometric and 
caiisthenic exercises for several minutes. This pro- 
vides some relief from the boredom of long lectures, 
widens the span of attention, and encourages the 
maintenance of physical fitness. The short sessions 
do not take time from academic instruction, nor 
do they cause the men to perspire. It is recom- 
mended that such a program be attempted experi- 
mentally in the inservice training of this depart- 
ment. 

10. Thtje are inadequate gymnasium facilities 
for police officers who would use them if available. 
It is recommended that such facilities be provided 
in all new department buildings and that surveys 
be taken to indicate which existing buildings have 
suitable space for small gymnasiums or exercise ma- 
chines. The costs, in terms of space, equipment, 
and supervision, is considered minimal in terms of 
results, 

IL The ideal long-range plan for the iraplemen- 
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tation of these recommendations would include 
the building of a centrally located combination 
gymnasium and swimming pool in each borough. 
Such facilities already exist in Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway, where policemen not only have un- 
limited use of such facilities but are given an en- 
tire day twice each month for physical develop- 
ment. In Sweden such days are divided into a 
period of supervised training (calisdienics, judo, 
come=along holds, restraining holds, crowd control) 
and a period of free use of gymnasium, sports equip- 
ment, swimming pool, and sauna. 

The primary objectives of an ongoing physical 
training program after recruit training are to en- 
able policeman to perform their difficult work effi- 
ciently and safely, to reduce fatigue and sickness, 
to present a better physical appearance in public, 
to educate the whole individual (mental reactions, 
emotions, and social conduct) . The benefits of an 
effective program will be: 

Loss of man-hours due to sick report cases, 
including illness and injuries, should diminish 
(physical fitness objective) , 

Citizen complaints against members of the 
force should decrease (social objective) . 

Public relations should improve, as well as 
the police image (physical and social objec- 
tives) . 

Improved police efficiency in pi tecting the 
lives of citizens and members tiiiough skill de- 
velopment (motor skill objective) . 

Improved morale, esprit de corps, sense of 
belongingi sportsmanship, citizenship (social 
objective) . 

Substantial time is devoted to refresher firearms 
training each year, yet most policemen go through 
an entire career without the need to use their re- 
volvers. Even so, the staff of this project see a need 
for more firearms training, as long as policemen 
are required to carry firearms. But no time is now 
devoted to refresher physical training, even though 
the average police officer is called upon daily to 
demonstrate physical prowess. This is an anomaly 
that cannot be justified. 
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Chapter 11. Support Services at the Police Academy 

for the New Program 



11*1 A CounBelIng Service for Recruits 

In the reexamination of the recruit in relation 
to the world about him and to his role as a police 
officer, attention was given to the provision of sup= 
port services at the police academy which would 
be helpful in bridging the gap from civilian to 
law enforcement officer. Prime among the recom- 
mended support services is a couiiseling center for 
recruits. The consultant to the project in this 
area has phrased the need for a counseling service 
for recruits in the following summary statement. 

The New York City Police Academy is designed 
to educate young people (mostly men) to become 
officers of the law who are both effective and com- 
mitted to their role in society. Who are these 
young men? For the most part the recruit is a 
young man under 25 years of age and a native 
New Yorker with a high school diploma. He is a 
young man who grew up in the postwar years 
which were marked by parental permissiveness and 
a floundering educational system. In early youth 
lie was surrounded by decaying neighborhoods, ex= 
pensive cars, and color TV. About the time of his 
graduation from high school he lived through a 
summer that was called the longest hot summer. 
It was a time of slaughter in. a Chicago nurses' 
dormitory, a time when an Austin honor student 
destroyed 14 lives. It was a time when Now York 
City sent 1,000 police to pacify an area of hostility 
in Brooklyn. It was a time of the Meredith March 
and the emergence of a new phrase, '’Black Power.” 

Since the summer of 1966, as a still very young 
man in his formative years, the recruit has lived 
with the controversial issues of open housing, street 
violence, peace demonstrators, student revolts, the 
pill, teaciicrs' strikes. His younger brothers have 
struggled to be turned on, tuned out. Th y want 
to do their own thing, perhaps to become hippies 
or peaceniks. The recruit may also be black ^d 



have experienced his own particular struggle to 
emerge with and far his people. 

We know that the recruit has grown up in a 
time of rapid change and bewildering contrast. He 
has come to maturity in a world labeled anxious 
but affluent, a world in which the values of reli- 
gion, patriotism, and law are challenged by differ- 
ent levels of society. 

We do not really know why this particular 
young man chose the police force. Michael Ban- 
ton 1 calls attention to the fact that the attraction 
of the police as an occupation and the p.sychologi= 
cal consequences of being a policeman have never 
been studied in depth, We may, however, assume 
that security and livelihood play a part. But it is 
also safe to assume that the recruit wants more 
than security and livelihood. 

There has been much written in the occupational 
literature about man’s needs for satisfaction on the 
job. Many authors have said that the three basic 
desires that men seek to satisfy in v/ork are: (1) 
satisfactory human relations; (2) activity in agree- 
able conditions; (S) an assured livelihood. These 
three basic desires are cited in the order of their 
importance. 

The occupation which the police recruit has 
chosen will put strain on his relations with his wife, 
his neighbors, the man in the street, as well as with 
his sergeant. It will put an emotional strain on the 
recruit himself. He comes, then, to the depart- 
ment with the pressures of a fast-changing society 
around him, to a Job that is intellectually and 
emotionally demanding and where the expecta- 
tions for his performance are high. 

The community expects him to exhibit self-con- 
trol when he is the target of epithets; it expects 

^ Michael Banton, ‘^Police in the Community," (New York: 
Basic Books, 1964) . * ' 



him to be both aggressive in pursuit of a thief and 
humanely concerned about an injured animal. His 
neighbors expect him to be the example of moral 
rectitude and yet be able to do a "favor.” His wife 
expects him to be brave and to be home on time. 

The expectations of the community and the ex« 
pectations of his family are high. The expecta- 
tions of the police department are also high. The 
New York City Police Department expects its re- 
cruits to demonstrate an ability to get along with 
people as well as to be able to control people. It 
expects the recruit to subordinate his selbinterest 
and also to be able to adjust to new situations. 
The department expects the recruit to respect au- 
thority and also to be able to work without super- 
vision. It expects the recruit to be able to settle 
disputes and also to show regard for civil rights. 
These are indeed high expectations. If such stand- 
ards for the recruit of the New York City Police 
Department are goals worth training for, we need 
to know what the recruit feels and how much he 
really wants to accept these goals and to work 
toward them. 

Those responsible for the development of the 
recruit need to know what the recruit is really like 
under the skin. His classroom behavior and tests 
tell what he says and show what he does; but they 
do not tell what he deep down thinks and feels. 
The large iceberg of unknown human talent and 
potential is submerged. 

A counseling program could provide regular psy- 
chological data on the overall recruit group with- 
out violating the confidentiality of the individual 
recruit's counseling interview. A counseling pro- 
gram could provide the recruit (in either individ- 
ual or group sessions) with opportunity to talk 
over his needs# feelings, and problems. Lundstedt ^ 
makes clear the responsibility of police manage- 
ment to recognize human needs of the policeman 
and to provide the opportunity to discuss these 
needs. 

Brammer and Shostrom ^ emphasize that counsel- 
ing is developed rapidly as a professional human 
helping endeavor. People everywhere are con- 

2 S. Lundstedt, '‘Social Psychology’s Contribution to the 
Management of Law Enforcement Agencies,” Journal of Crlm* 
inal Law, Criminology and Police Science, 56, 1965. pp. 
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cerned not only with solving and living more com^ 
fortably with their life problems but with improv- 
ing their human effect and becoming their true 
potential. People want help. 

What is Counseling? 

A counseling service can be one of the tools in 
a training program to help the recruit or groups of 
recruits to develop as more effective human beings 
and# therefore, to become more effective law offi- 
cers. This tool can also serve as a means for de= 
veloping knowledge about the needs, attitudes, and 
feelings of recruit groups, such knowledge to be 
used by administration in planning, directing and 
administering the training prograin. 

The term * 'counseling” suggests many connota- 
tions, From a generic standpoint counseling is 
understood to mean giving advice or information. 
We talk of legal counseling, investment counseling, 
religious counseling, and even beauty counseling- 
such advice-giving service, of course, has its value, 
but the applicability of such a service to a police 
academy will not be discussed. 

The field of counseling as a profession of psy- 
chological research and practice began to gather 
force during World War II. As a professional 
specialty counseling is used today extensively in 
the fields of education, industry, government. 

Counseling is a learning oriented process carried 
on in a simple one-to-one (or group) social en- 
vironment in which the counselor is professionally 
competent in psychological skills and knowledge. 
McGowan-Schmidt say the counselor seeks to assist 
the individual to learn more about himself and 
how to put such understanding into effect so that 
he may become a happier and more productive 
member of his society.^ 

The counseling psychologist wants to help the 
individual overcome obstacles to his personal 
growth. The counseling psychologist is also com- 
petent to help the recruit in more severe emotional 
problems which may be evidenced by maladaptive 
behavior such as uncontrolled aggressiveness, pas- 
sivity, confused sexual identity, hypochondria, prob- 
lems evidenced by gambling, alcoholism, etc* 

The counseling psychologist is professionally 



*J. McGowan and L. Schmidt, “Counseling Readings in 
Theory and Practice," (New Yotki Holt k Co., 1962), 
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trained anil his graduate training emphasized the 
study of liunian behavior, personality dynamics, 
and methods of helping man to grow or change. 
His training included counseling experience in a 
work situation. The counselor will have developed 
a counseling philosophy and approach of his own. 
He uses tests, biographical data, and consultation 
as aids. He keeps records or tapes and makes re- 
ports and recommendations. 

Counseling programs have been found to be use- 
ful tools for human development in a wide range 
of settings. Some of the occupational fields which 
have found counseling useful and which may be 
considered relevant are those of industry, educa- 
tion, and public service. Industrial relations ex- 
perts have a pragmatic concern In helping their 
work force perform to maxim uUi c'.;..acity. Their 
use of counseling as a means of furthering worker 
development has been extensive, it has been re- 
ported that 2? different national companies had 
adopted some form of counseling program. Most 
recently the National Industrial Conference Board 
reviewed national practice and found nationwide 
programs providing employees with full opportu- 
nity to express feelings in a counseling situation - 

The classic 20-year Hawthorne experiment of 
Western Electric has been a monument in indus- 
trial human relations, representing a pioneer effort 
in worker development. In their recent evaluation 
of the program, Dickson and Roethlisberger ex- 
amine the unique contribution of counseling to 
the resolution of worker constraints in work situa- 
tions.^ Their indepth examination of the 20-year 
counseling program provides industrial psycholo- 
gists with new guidelines for a reestablishment of 
a crfunseling program. 

The National Association of Manufacturers in 
its statement on employing the hard core unemploy- 
ables today, specifically recommends counseling pro- 
grams: “By and large, companies offering a counsel- 
ing service say they have been amply repaid in 
terms of increased morale, and, many feel, increased 
production.” At the recent American Personnel 
and Guidance Association Convention (1969) , 
Douglas Harris of the United Airlines, which em- 
ploys 50,000 employees In the United States, said: 
”We have found that in the process of selection 



Dickson and F. J, Roethlisberger, ‘‘Counseling in an 
Organization” (Boston, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1966). 



and development, guidance counselors, or others 
similarly trained, have proven to be effeetb’e." 

Young peoT n college are at the same stage of 
life as the poiice recruits. They share with the re- 
cruits much of the same struggle tor maturity and, 
while the setting is different, they too are under- 
going a learning experience and a need to demon- 
strate achievement. Colleges are concerned with 
helping students to use their educational experi- 
ence fully. Counseling is best justified as an im- 
mediate help to students bewildered by the in- 
creasingly complex maze of social influence. In 
this maze most institutions recognize their responsi- 
bility to help the student explore bis potential and 
to grow in an orderly manner. Counseling pro- 
grams are now consulered an integral part of the 
educational proce . In 1968 it was reported that 
in more than 1,0. J colleges, counseling centers were 
established and functioning on the campus.*^ The 
stresses of academic pressures, of competition, con- 
flict of values, of economic remuneration, revolt 
against the establishment, all can be likened to 
some of the stresses experienced by police. 

There has been substantial research to evaluatt 
the effectiveness of counseling for college students. 
One of the most interesting is a study by William- 
son and Bcrdin at the University of Minnesota. 
This was a followup on a group of students 25 
years after they had received counseling; this group 
of counseled students was compared with a group 
of noncounseled students. Although the differences 
on specific criteria of achievement were not large, 
the data support the general '"inclusion that coun- 
seling did indeed exert a benefleial affect on the 
counseled students' achievement. 

All counseling does not need to be on emotional 
problems or crisis concern. In 1969, one author 
wrote that the problem of motivation is crucial to 
college success and is usually lied in with other 
kinds of problems, probiems of relationship with 
others and rebellion against authority.^ Students 
do not have to be troubled by severe academic 
problems to take advantage of counseling searvice. 

While the college student is comparable to the 
police recruit in age and some of the stresses he 



® F, Nugent and E. Pareii, “Survey of Present Policies and 
Practices in College Counseling Centers in the United States,” 
Journal of Couniding Psychology, 15, 1968, pp. 94-97. 

T H. Lindgren, “The Psychology of College Success,” (New 
York: Wiley & Sons, 1969). 
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experiences, educators working with special groups 
in educational settings may have even more com- 
parable concerns. Authorities working with sem- 
inarians, nurses, and athletes have found counseh 
ing their students (o be of benefit. Such educators, 
like staff in a police academy, work with young 
people in an authoritarian setting and in a situa- 
tion which implies helping the young person de- 
velop loyalties to the professional team or force. 
Such young people are all concerned with the pub- 
lic and are also subject to the rigorous disciplines 
of their field. 

In a recent study of personnel practices in ac- 
credited theological schools, 88 percent reported 
having professionally trained counseling staff; 44 
percent of the students reported that they had 
sought help and three out of four indicated that 
the counseling service was helpful. Authorities 
in the field of nursing have long recognised the 
need for a counseling service for their stiidenu. 
The school of nursing which has no planned coun- 
seling program is dependent on casual relationships 
to help the individual student achieve what is es- 
sentially a difficult and involved adjustment. It 
has been written that unless the nursing school 
provides such counseling, it is not making best 
use of the talents it has in the student body.® 

A program for the development and training of 
athletes at I Jniversity of Wisconsin include i a coun- 
seling service whose function is to gain information 
on the personality dynamics of football team mem- 
bers and to provide professional counseling to 
coaches and team members to help find the best 
ways to develop successful athletes. Although the 
program is of recent origin. Dr. M* Maultsby, re- 
sponsible for the program, has reported positive 
changes in behavior of team members. 

Counseling services for civilians working for the 
U.S. Army during World War II helped many em- 
ployees with personal and job problems, but some 
also used the service to explore ways for becoming 
more satisfied human beings. In more recent ex- 
periences with social workers in a municipal serv- 
ice, despite the fact that the employees' supervisors 
were especially trained in knowledge of human 
behavior, staff members used the peioOrmel special- 
ist (counselor) for help in resolution of personal 
as well as job-related problems. 

® H. Gordon, K. Densfotd, and E. Williamson, '■Counseling 
in a School of Nursing" (New York: McGraw-Hill, 194'7), 







HOW TO establish A COUNSELING SERVICE 
AT THE POLICE ACADEMY 

In estabiisiiing a counseling service within a 
training program it is important to define and 
circulate to staff a statement relative to the scope 
and responsibilities of the service function. What 
will be the duties and operation of the program? 
What will be its responsibilities, to whom will its 
services be directed? 

The counseling service in a police training pro- 
gram will serve all levels of tlie Police Academy. 
Its total service tvill be directed to the following' 

Top command.— ^The counseling service will col- 
lect data on the psychological climate of the recruit 
classes. With the accumulation of knowledge con- 
cerning problems, attitudes, and needs of the re- 
cruits, the counselors will be in a position to offer 
suggestions for standards and policy related to re- 
cruits. 

Police Academy Counselors will meet 

regularly with instructional staff at the academy 
in order to provide feedback on indicated needs of 
recruits in training. The counseling staff will con- 
duct seminars and institutes on learning theory, 
dynamics of personality, behavior adjustment, rec- 
ognition of emotional problems, 

Classes of Counselors will meet with 

all new classes to orient the recruit classes on the 
nature and function of the counseling service. In 
addition to the orientation session munselors will 
provide group counseling for groups of selected 
recruits to counsel in special areas of concern such 
as (t 2 ) how and why of behavior problems; (b) 
how to get along with difficult people; and (c) spe- 
cial problems of financial management, sex, and 
family relations, 

Individual recruih— Counselors will counsel with 
the individual recruit who feels that he wants and 
can use help in learning how to get along with 
others, how to meet his personal crisis, or how to 
change or use himself more effectively. 

Further responsibilities of the counseling service 
will include^ 

Special ** outside'* groups.— The counseling servir.e 
will provide group counseling for special nonacad- 
emy ^oups, such as wives of fiancees of recruits, 
covering the role of the policeman and one's rela- 
tionship to him. In this area the counselors will 
cooperate with the wives' association. 
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Counselors may teach on the Police 
Academy faculty in areas of special competence, 
such as social psychology. 

The counseling service will administer 
and interpret tests* (adjustment and temperament 
inventories) in group or individual situations as 
indicated. 

Research and evaluation.— counseling serv- 
ice will design and conduct researdi on behavior, 
attitudes and needs of recruits, so as to provide to 
the police department added tools for the enrich- 
ment of training and supervision of recruits. The 
counseling service will also develop methods for 
the regular self-appraisal of the counseling service. 

Policy for Counseling Service 

Orientation of academy staff.^T'he commanding 
officer of the Police Academy would need to intro- 
duce the adoption of the program in a meeting. 
A formal brochure or pamphlet should be prepared 
covering the functions of the service. The success 
of the counseling program will require a counseling 
staff presentation to describe the nature and basic 
purpose of the program. 

Orientation of The counselor will meet 

with all new classes of recruits and in the introduc- 
tory session will describe and discuss the nature of 
the counseling service. 

Confidentiality , --‘In many States the counseling 
psychologist has privileged communication. New 
York State, as tvell as nine others, has passed licen- 
sure laws for the psychologist to accord to their 
clients the privilege of confidential communication. 
In a discussion by the consultant with a patrolman 
of the possible acceptance by recruits of such a 
program, he commented, “If you can really con- 
vince them that youTe not a stool pigeon for ad- 
ministration, guys would use it." 

Referrals to or from counseling service.— It should 
be fully understood that no recruit can be “sent“ 
to a counselor. All levels above the recruit should 
understand that supervisors may only “surest" 
that a recruit consult with a counselor. The serv- 
ice must never be used as an arm of discipline. 
Referral from the counseling service may be made 
by the counselor in situations where a social or 
medical service 1$ indicated. In those cases where 
there is evidence of severe emotional disturbance 




the counselor may consult with police department 
medical unit, police cliaplains, or may refer the 
recruit to an appropriate agency- In rare cases of 
possible threat of suicide or homicide the counselor 
is not bound by confidentiality. 

Staffing of Counseling Seyuice 

Yoder ^ believes that a satisfactory staff ratio pro- 
vides one counselor for each > employees. For 
a class of 500 recruits it is rc ^mmended that the 
program begin with two trained counselors, one 
with a doctorate in counseling or clinical psychol- 
ogy, and the second counselor to have at least a 
master*s degree in psychology or counseling. One 
of the staff should have specialty in group coun- 
seling and testing. Previous counseling experience 
would be desirable. It must be emphasized that 
in addition to the professional qualifications, the 
personal characteristics of the counselor are of 
prime importance. The individual counselor must 
be objective, have respect for individuals, have 
self-understanding, mature judgment, and the abil- 
ity to listen and keep confidentiality, and have per- 
sonal integrity. 

While the personal and professional qualifica- 
tions are the basic considerations in the selection 
of a counselor, we must speak to the qualifications 
of sex and race. There are those who would argue 
that in a quasi-military organization only a man 
counselor could be effective. The counselor who 
comes across as technically qualified, and is recog- 
nized to have warmth and genuineness will gain 
the confidence of the person to be counseled in 
most cases. But to deny that these factors can 
have some bearing on the individual counseling 
situation would be naive. 

Recognizing that the young male recruit may 
have bias against a woman counselor, it would seem 
advisable that at least one of the counselors be a 
man. Recognizing also that the black recruit may 
well have an initial reaction against a white coun- 
selor, it may be advisable to have one black coum 
selor. In this connection, however, a welhqualified 
white counselor will be more readily acceptable 
than a black counselor whose qualifications are less. 



® Norman Yoder* **The Selection and Training of Public 
Safety Personnel in American MisnidpalUies,” unpublished 
Ph. D. dissertation: Ohio State University, 1942. 
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Counseling Center Personnel 

Suggested staff: One Ph. D. (counseling or clini- 
cal psychologist) ; One M.A. or M. Ed. (counseling) 
(professional staff to be paid at established salary 
schedule for these professional positions in the 
City University of New York) : One secretary- 
receptionist; and One clerical (records^ filing, and 
scoring) . 

Equipment: Tests, tape recorders, and lilms. 

Budgetary support for the counseling service will 
require approximately $50,000 per year. It is rec- 
ommended that one professional counselor be re= 
cruited on July 1, 1970, to begin in the planning 
phase to lead to a full implementation of the coun- 
seling service by January 1 , 1971. It should be 
kept in mind that no present services available 
within the police department provide a counseling 
service. This support service is an essential |.art 
of the total educational experience anticipated 
with the implementation of the recommendations 
of this project. Close cooperation and not com- 
petition will characterize the relationship between 
the counseling service and the medical unit and 
the police chaplains. 

Hazards to a Counseling Program 

Counseling can be an enrichment for the recruit 
training program; however, the benefits of coun- 
seling psychology are difficult to prove. This, 
together with the fact that inclusion in a training 
pro^am will be innovative and without known 
precedent, makes it necessary to point out certain 
hazards to the program. The establishment of a 
counseling program will, to some extent, carry the 
mark of the counselor in charge; it cannot, there- 
fore, be overemphasized that care in the selection 
of the counselor will be the first vital concern. 
There are, of course, certain built-in hazards to the 
effectiveness of the program. These hazards are 
at staff and recruit level, as well as in the counseb 
ing staff itself. 

Most people feel competent and even eager to 
counsel anyone anywhere. Staff with authority in 
a work situation quite naturally feel a vested in- 
terest in those for tvhom they are responsible. One 
understands their suspicion of the recruit who 
might seek help from “outside,'* A counseling 
service may seem to threaten the hoped-for loyalty 
relationship between staff and recruit. And in a 



police setting there is a built-in bias which tends 
perhaps to view feelings as suspect and problems 
as evidence of weakness. This problem can be 
particularly met by a clear, firm support from the 
top command. Jn such support the Police Acad- 
emy administration must make it clear that not 
only does the program have the interest but en- 
thusiastic support of the top management. The 
counseling staff itself can help by the miethod and 
content of the orientation session to be held with 
the administration and staff prior to the launching 
of the program. Regular meetings with the staff 
will provide opportunity for staff counselors to in- 
teract on problems, atttiude, and performance of 
recruits. 

A counseling program will have inherent in it 
the difficulty of its acceptance by the recruit him- 
self. He is in the academy for a short time and 
undoubtedly will feel that it is necessary to put 
his best foot forward. Most of us try to conceal 
difficulty while under scrutiny and the recruit is no 
exception. Further, he is in authoritarian setting 
where disciplined behavior and the image of strength 
are at a premium. This together with his own 
lack of sophistication in the area of psychology will 
also provide a built-in bias against “head shrinT.ers.** 
The black recruit may have additional reason to 
j aspect any program which encourages him to share 
fears, anger, or hurt. 

Some of this inevitable resistance on the part of 
the recruit will be recognized by the counselor as 
natural. The orientation program for recruits will 
be designed to explain the service and will not only 
give knowledge but will also give the recruit op- 
portunity to react to the personality of the coun= 
seior. If the counselor makes himself known and 
available in informal situations (in cafeteria, on 
street, in corridors) , the strangeness of the service 
will lessen. 

Group counseling will also help the individual 
recruit to accept the service for his own individual 
problems or concerns. The first few recruits who 
use the service will be the biggest factor in break- 
ing down the resistance barrier. 

This is a time of public scrutiny of the police. 
The intellectual and emotional demands upon re- 
cruits are greater than ever before. The recruit 
senses this and he will commit himself to his best, 
or he will learn to “stay out of trouble.** The 
quality of the training will in some degree be a 
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measure of his performance in the fielcL The re- 
cruit of today has a right to expect all the help 
possible to prepare him tor the street so that, in 
fact, he can become one of '‘New York’s finest/’ 

If the belief is held that all men have the ca- 
pacity for growth but that each man is unique, if 
the skills that psychology can offer are accepted, 
then there is reason to believe that a counseling 
program can provide a viable adjunct to the re- 
cruit training program, 

A W ives' A ssociati on 

In the Nassau County Police Department, and in 
one form or another in other police agencies, a 
police wives’ association has been organized and 
lias been proven highly successful as a manage- 
ment tool and morale buildar. Every police recruit 
is asked early in the recruit training program to 
bring his wife or fiancee to the Police Academy for 
a morning or afternoon social. After some prelim- 
inary remarks by the commanding officer of the 
academy, the police commissioner addresses them 
briefly. This is followed by coffee and cookies and 
some interaction between wives as well as between 
wives and faculty. This session, lasting an hour 
or so, is followed by a tour of police headquarters. 

Just prior to graduation the wives are brought 
in again for a similar social. At graduation ex= 
ercises not only are all wives invited to attend, but 
awards are made to the wives of the officers attain- 
ing the b’^ghest academic mark in his recruit train- 
ing, the highest in firearms proficiency, the highest 
in physical rating, and the officer who performed 
the outstanding act of police work during the 16 
weeks of basic training. By this time the wives 
have elected their own officers and have established 
a wives’ association for that graduation class which 
endures and works with the wives of prior gradu- 
ating classes for social purposes. 

The purpose of this device is to inculcate in 
recruits, through their wives, a greater apprecia- 
tion for police work and its individual responsibili- 
ties. It helps the wives to understand the nature 
and special problems of the police profession and 
seeks their understanding and patience when their 
husbands are required to work around the clock, 
weekends and holidays, as well as late or on their 
days off after having made an arrest. This makes 
for a better domestic life for police officers and en- 



ables them to concenlrnie their efforts on their 
work to much greater extent, with a minimum of 
pressure at home. 

The staff of this project was impressed with this 
innovation and discussed its possibilities with the 
New York City Police Department chaplains and 
with the project consultant on professional coun= 
seling. The benefits to the department and to po= 
lice recruits appear to be many. The disadvam 
tages, it would seem, stem from the organizational 
aspects of the wives’ association. If such an asso- 
ciation could be developed informally— that is, with- 
out a formal organizational structure, officers, rep- 
resentatives, etc.— but maintained solely along social 
lines, all the advantages could accrue without the 
disadvantages, at relatively little expense. 

The four police chaplains interviewed favored 
this suggestion without qualification. The feeling 
seems to be that the department is too businesslike 
and unconcerned with the personal problems of 
its personneL A program such as this would dem- 
onstrate to recruits and their wives, present and 
intended, that the department does care about 
them. The logistics of this suggestion may be diffi- 
cult, dealing as we do with large numbers. It is 
possible that these wives’ socials could be organized 
on a company basis, one or two companies at a 
time, on a staggered schedule. The logistics of im- 
plementation could be left to the recommended 
counseling unit, to the recommended civilian direc- 
tor of training and educationj or to the Police Acad- 
emy executive officer or scheduling officer. The 
police department chaplains also indicated a will- 
ingness to serve this program in some way. 

11,2 Remedial Education Ra§oureei for 
Recruits 

Evidence developed during observation ana eval- 
uation of recruit classes attendance at the Police 
Academy during the period of this project has indi- 
cated that a small but significant proportion of the 
recruits are lacking in the basic skills, mch as ef- 
fective reading, writing, and speech. T'his discov- 
ery is not a surprise, since for a complei: of reasons 
the recruits come to the academy in large measure 
from a general school population that is not always 
equipped with all these skills. The problem is 
particularly aggravated for ghetto school students, 
who have the added complications of being from 



an imderprivilcged and black and Puerto Rican 
background, although it is by no means limited to 
any particular ethnic or national group. The 
City Univrfsiiy of New York has been forced to 
undertake a massive program of remedial education 
in order to implement its programs, such as SEEK 
and College Discovery. In connection with the 
current planning for the open enrollment policy 
for the university, major resources will be allo' 
cated to remedial %vork to prepare high school 
graduates for college education on both the com- 
munity and senior college levels. 

From the point of view of the police department, 
the deficiencies in reading, writing, and speeci. of 
many members of recent recruit classes present a 
major obstacle to the communication of a more 
sophisticated recruit curriculum. Such deficiencies 
also present a severe handicap for the recruits later 
in their careers, when they seek promotion. In no 
way IS it the task of the Police Academy to under- 
take a remedial education program, but it is the 
responsibility of the department to make certain 
that recruits are brought up to adequate levels in 
basic skills. 

It is recommended that the director of education 
and training, in cooperation with the commanding 
officer of the police academy, arrange for '^release 
time" for recruits with educational deficiencies to 
attend approved programs of remedial education. 
Existing programs available in the city of New 
York, both through the board of education and 
the board of higher education, should be tapped 
for this purpose. The identification of recruits 
with serious basic skills deficiencies should be ac= 
complished through the testing services of the 
counseling center at the Police Academy, In addi- 
tion, individual recruit-class instructors, both police 
and civilian, should be required to refer deficient 
recruits for testing and remedial education. If 
necessary, the length of the individual recruit's 
training in the academy should be lengthened to 
assure that he meets minimum standards. In order 
to avoid adverse effects of public identification of 
remedial classes at the academy, such education 
should be conducted at centers away from the 
academy. Directives will require attendance and 
successful completion of such training as a neces- 
sary part of til :• recruit curriculum. 

11*3 Educational Materials Development Unit 

With the implementation of the recommended 



nevv curriculum at the Police Academy, there will 
be need to assign responsibility for the develop- 
ment of new educational materials to a special 
unit. These materials will embrace all of the types 
of educational tools discussed in section 5,4 of 
chapter 5 and others. In the case of several such 
proposed new materials, for example film loops and 
programed instructional materials, outside funding 
from public agencies or foundations should be 
sought and may well become available. Projects 
funded for developmental purposes will be the 
responsibility of this new unit, which should be 
headed by a superior officer who is an experienced 
member of the instructional staff. He should 
organize speciac task forces to carry out materials 
development. 

It is recommended that the educational ma= 
merials development unit be created, which would 
absorb the present visual aids unit with all its 
functions and assume the following additional 
responsibilities* 

Develop film loop programs for recruit and 
inservIce training. 

Develop in=house capability for producing 
film loops and film strips. 

Develop PI materials for various programs. 

Develop in-house capability for the production 
of PI materials. 

Design projects and proposals for submission 
for outside funding. 

Study the possibilities of CAI, teaching ma- 
chines, and other sophisticated teaching 
techniques for use in the academy. 

Organize a more comprehensive library of 
movie film, film strips, slides, and TV tapes 
for training purposes. 

Study the curriculums and film library re= 
sources in order to determine relevant appli- 
cations^ make recommendations to the 
faculty; encourage broad use of materials. 

Assist other staff at the academy in the deveb 
opment of role-playing and play-acting 
materials. 

Keep abreast of developments in technical 
equipment, such as audio and video devicea, 
as well as developments in training and 
education generally. 

Serve as adviser to the director of education 
and training, COPA, and the academy fac- 
ulty on the above matters. 
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Chapter 12. Postrecruit Training and Education as Part 

of the New Program 



12.1 The Mission of Poitrecruit Training and 
Education 

A recurrent theme of this report has been the 
need to structure an appropriate response at the 
educational and training level to the challenges 
faced by law enforcement in modern society and^ 
more particularly, in that society as it is likely to 
evolve in the next few years. The concept of a 
total educational experience has been used In ref= 
erence to the sequence of experiences fr oiu tlie 
recruit class through the highest level of education. 
It is self-evident that a recruit curriculum, no 
matter how perceptive in its content and applica= 
tion, will not guarantee a continuing effectiveness 
throughout the years of service subsequent to grad= 
uation from the recruit school. This is the prob- 
lem of inservice training— ho%v to sustain the level 
of knowledge within the entire department. Re- 
lated aspects of this problem include the provision 
of specialized training, unit training, continuing 
training for patrolmen, pre-promotion training, 
and intensive developmental training for com- 
manders holding ranks above that of captain. With 
the logistical problems presented in a department 
the size of the New York City Police Department, 
the design and operation of a structure of inservice 
training and education becomes a problem of 
major magnitude. It means that approximately 
30,000 working police officers must be offered the 
opportunities for education and be required to 
complete training at levels appropriate to their 
ranks and duties. 

As a part of the research conducted by staff of 
this project, the experiences of the Armed Forces, 
Federal law enforcement agencies, and major busi- 
ness enterprises were reviewed. Essentially, It was 
felt that at the higher levels of rank and responsi= 
bility the types of education and training which 



are relevant become more and more identical. 
That is to say, management elements tend to pre= 
dominate over task elements. The inspector in a 
police agency is a manager. Deputy and assistant 
chief inspectors are top management and, literally, 
in the New York City Police Department th^y 
command (lead and direct) the activities of a 
workforce larger than that of many business man- 
agers, Therefore, there would appear to be a 
spectrum of postrecruit training which ranges from 
“refresher” training for all members of the depart- 
ment through specialized skills training to manage- 
ment training. The department has long 
maintained an elaborate program to meet these 
needs. Major recommendations made by this 
project relate to strengthening the unit training 
program, introducing mandatory advanced train= 
ing for superior officers, and providing for a system 
of progressive educational achievement for mem- 
bers of the department. 

The report of the President's Commission ex- 
pressed deep concern about the lack of effective 
inservice training for all police officers. The 
Commission recommended that— 

Every general enforcement officer should have at leait I 
week of intensive inserviee training a year. Every officer should 
be given incentives to continue his general education or acquire 
special sktlls outside his department. 

The Commission argued for curriculum develop- 
ment and training for instructors, and special 
training programs in critical program areas such 
as organized crime, riot control, and police- 
community relations. The Commission also called 
for graduate training in law and business adminis- 
tration for police executives through degree courses 
or special institutes. 

The Task Force on the Police wrote: 

Deficiencies in current police training are not limited to 
recruit programs. New laws are enacted and old ones 



arnrnded; tfic cnforccnicht nctds of a coimnuniLy change, and 
new concepts of paUce techniques and department policy 
emerge. These? factors dictate that training be a con tinning 
process. 

The Task Force called for training in basic ad^ 
ministrativc techniques, such as budget preparation 
and administration, organizational techniques, 



space and manpower studies, and procedural 
an a ly. sis for officers, prior to assignment to 
administrative duties, 

A useful schematic view of the present pattern 
of in service training in terms of ranks involved in 
the present training courses is found on the 
follorving page. 



Fattern of insemice courses— by rank— New York City Police Department 

AssistnEt Df^piity 

Chief chief chief Deputy Fiitrolman/ 

inspector inspector inspector Inspector inspector Captain Lieutenant Sergeant policewoitnain Detecti've 
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12.2 Strenglhening the Unit Training Prograni 

Almost without exception recruits enter the 
department with no formal training in police pro- 
cedures. Most possess a high school diploma or, 
at the miniinum, an equivalency certificate. Prior 
to 1957 there was no organized inaervice training 
program, and when the recruit completed his 
4-month vestibule training, his police training was 
almost finished. Any further training was provided 
by his immediate supervisor in the field. The 
police department rules and procedures require 
continued instruction of all members of the force 
by commanding officers ^ and sergeants,^ All 
supervisors have ongoing responsibilities for the 
continued training and instruction of all police 
officers.® While some superiors accepted this re- 
sponsibility and provided excellent training in the 
field, generally it can be said diat by itself this was 
an inadequate inservice training program. 

The social revolution and the rapid changes in 
police technology in recent years, coupled with 
public demands for better quality police service, 
require that all members of the police force be 
kept current on a continuing basis in respect to 
new developments, techniques, and policies. When 
the department of personnel surveyed this depart* 
meat in the summer of 1957 relative to the extent 
and nature of inservice training programs, the 
department learned that, while it had no such 
formal training, almost all other city departments 
did. A /j’eries of command training conferences 
held at the police academy at about the same time 
revealed the need for localized (decentralized) 
inservice training. As a result, a field service 
training program was instituted on an experimental 
basis in certain precincts on October 1, 1957, with 
the academy acting as coordinator. The program 
was expanded by the chief inspector on February 
28, 1958, to include all patrol precincts within 
patrol borough Brooklyn east. A favorable evalu- 
ation of that program on October 6, 1958, recom- 
mended that it be further extended to all patrol 
precincts ir: the city. However, the citywide field 
service training prograi^i was not adopted until 
1962.^ The unit training program as it is today 
became a reality on February 14, 1963. 

^ Ch, .1, par. 16.0, par. C; and ch. 3, par. 3.0, 

2 Ch. 2, par. 28.0. 

® Ch. 20, par. LO and 2.0. 

* Standard Operating Procedure No. 46, Dec. 31, 1962. 



Unit Training Program 

In cooperation with the New York City municipal 
television station WNYC, channel 31, a halfihour 
television program is telecast every day, Monday to 
Friday inclusive, from 4 to 4:30 p.m. These train- 
ing programs are produced by the Police Academy 
staff. The same telecast is shown for 4 consecutive 
weeks, thus enabling every member of every field 
command to attend one such session. From 4:30 
to 5 p.m. there is a lecture and discussion relating 
the subject matter of the telecast to local conditions 
and problems. There are nine monthly telecasts 
a year, September to May, each devoted to a spe- 
cific topic. During the 3 summer months there 
are 1 =week reruns of these programs, so that all nine 
telecasts are repeated. 

The commanding officer of each field unit of the 
department designates a sergeant from those avail- 
able at his command as the unit training officer. 
The selection is made on the basis of the sergeant's 
background and experience (such as college degrees 
or credits, teaching experience, lecturing or in- 
structional ability, and other pertinent factors) . 
When the selection is approved by the academy it 
is forwarded to the chief inspector for confirmation. 
These sergeants are then trained at the academy 
during a 1-week methods-of-instruction course. The 
course covers such materials as fundamentals of 
instruction, principles of learningj planning the 
lesson, presenting oral instruction, speech tech- 
niques, training aids, questioning techniques, the 
demonstration method, the application stage, the 
examination stage, small group discussions, and 
coordinating a training program. In addition, 
each sergeant makes three class presentations: 
supervising student preparation for presentation, 
presentation of a short lesson, and presentation of 
a long lesson. 

The function of the unit training sergeant Is to 
complement the half-hour telecasts with an addi= 
tional half-hour instruction on local needs and 
conditions relating to the training topic and also 
to promote group discussion. The^ instructor is 
assisted in this task by a unit training memo which 
is prepared at the academy in conjunction with 
the television production. In effect, it serves as 
the lesson guide or lesson plan. During each cycle 
the unit training sergeant is permitted “suffic ient 
time, not to exceed a maximum of one tour of 
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duty,”^’ for the preparation of necessary instruc* 
tional material to complement the unit training 
memo and for the completion of necessary admin- 
istrative duties in connection with the unit training 
program. Theoretically the unit training sergeant 
devotes approximately one-half of his working 
week to tlie program, the other half devoted to 
regular duties in his command. 

The subject matter of unit training sessions has 
been varied. The following is a list of some of 
the program topics in recent years: 

Gambling enforcement. 

New laws (repeated each year) . 

Holiday traffic safety (occasionally repeated 
before holidays) . 

Law of arrest and come=along holds. 

Lawful use of force and baton tactics. 

Basic ethics. 

Narcotics and the law. 

Summer problems (usually repeated each 
May) . 

Crowds. 

Psychology and human relations. 

Courtroom conduct and procedure. 

Diplomatic immunity. 

Organized crime. 

Youth and the police. 

Evidence. 

Evidence and testimony. 

Accident scene tactics. 

The policeman and the ccmmunity. 

Public morals law enforcement 
Stop and frisk. 

The Manhattan summons project. 

Auto theft. 

The new penal law (five sessions) , 

The use of deadly force. 

The universal summons. 

Basic patrol tactics. 

Response tactics. 

Crime scene tactics. 

Stops--persons and cars. 

The citizen's role in crime prevention. 
Handling of prisoners. 

Operation Sprint. 

Spanish phrases. 

Elections (repeated prior to election day each 
year) . 



SOP 46 (1962), revised Feb. 14. 1963. 



The TV presentations utilized straight lecture in 
the early years. More recently, the use of guest 
lecturers, slide photographs, film segments, and 
other visual aid techniques has improved the quality 
of the presentations. 

To assure that all members of the foice partici- 
pate in one such training session each month, the 
following procedures are used. Two squads from 
the 4 p,m. to midnight tour are assigned for in- 
struction each day. Members who work steady 
hours, such as day squad and clerical patrolmen, 
are assigned to attend these sessions on a rotating 
basis. Insofar as the exigencies of the service per- 
mit, lieutenants and sergeants assigned to field 
commands also attend the training programs. The 
unit training sergeant is responsible for keeping 
records of all members attending training sessions 
and for ascertaining that every member of the 
command attends one such session each month. 
On the fifth day following the end of a training 
cycle, the sergeant is responsible for the submission 
of an activity report to the police academy unit 
training coordinator. 

Supervision of the program is accomplished 
through several feedback devices. The academy 
sends staff supervisors into the field on occasion to 
observe the manner in which the program is com 
ducted and to evaluate the efficiency of the pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, manpower limitations have 
prevented adequate supervision. Unit command- 
ers, as well as division and borough commanders, 
also have responsibility for supervising the pro- 
gram. They are expected to visit field commands 
during training se.ssions, observe the manner in 
which training is being conducted, and submit 
reports and recommendations to the commanding 
officer, Police Academy. However, not many such 
reports are received, Members of the police force 
reporting to the academy for other courses, such as 
detective refresher, criminal investigation courses, 
prepromotion courses, career development courses, 
and the like are often interviewed concerning unit 
training. From their comments the program is 
updated, improved, and made more relevant to 
the needs in the field. 

Evaluation 

Members of this project staff attended several 
unit training sessions, reviewed all unit training 
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memos, interviewed the unit training staff of the 
academy, visited several precincts for discussions 
with unit training sergeants, and interviewed eight 
unit training sergeants from representative precincts 
at the academy (6, 17, 28, 50, 60, 73, lOS, and 110 
precincts) , The objectives of the unit training 
program, are threefold: 

To keep men up to date with changes in 
policy and procedures; 

To complete police training, since not every- 
thing of value can be covered during the 
present 4-month recruit training period; and 

To maintain professioral interest. 

These objectives have been difficult to achieve, 
hoi'^ever, for the following reasons. There are 
continuous changes in the law, in court decisions, 
department policies and procedures, as well as 
continuous political and social change. However, 
because there are only nine training sessions avail- 
able during the year, the amount of information 
that can be presented in one training session is 
limited. With the few short training sessions, not 
all subjects are covered and those which are, can= 
not be covered in great detail. In addition, the 
timing and location of the sessions are not con= 
ducive CO effective training. Many station houses 
are not equipped for the privacy needed for good 
instruction. The changing of the patrol tour, the 
movement of personnel and related activity is dis- 
ruptive. Unit training sergeants are also used as 
pistol license investigators, communications special 
ists, civil defense officers, and have a variety of 
other duties, including routine precinct patrol, all 
of which prevents their full preparation and 
personal effectiveness in the training cycle. 

During the course of this project a training ad- 
visory panel was established to assist the research 
staff. The panel consisted of nine members of the 
sergeants, detective sergeants. Police Academy ser- 
geants, patrol lieutenants. Police Academy lieu- 
tenants, headquarters lieutenants, and captains. 
The panel included a Negro and Puerto Rican, 
males and a female, high school graduates and 
college graduates, superiors and subordinates which 
was felt to oe a cross section of the department. At 
one panel session, after the panel members had 
been given a week to prepare, the unit training 
program was discussed for 2 hours. In genemi, 
the panel's conclusions v;ere as follows: 



Police officers in the field do not appear to be motivated for 
ihese sessions; they otten do not see the subject matter as rel- 
evant to their needs, nor do llicy view the programs as 
source of civil service cxarnl notion questions for promotion. 
They schervie to avoid attendance and when in attendance 
they appear bored and disinferested. 

While some iiiiii training sergeants are mole dedicated or 
have more a1>nity than others, some carry out their tasks in a 
pcrfiinctory inahner, providing no stimulation or interest. 

While the panel felt most of the subject matter relevant to 
field work, there has been a suflieient number of irrelevant 
b.ibjects covered SO that interest and motivation is not aroused. 
For example, gainbliiig enforcement is considered by most 
patrol officers as the function of the plainclothes force. Basic 
ethics is considered by many as “brain washing.’' Diplomatic 
immunity has relevance in only certain parts of the city. 
Organized crime is not considered a local problem. Public 
morals law enforcement is thought to be the responsibility of 
detective and plainclothes forces. 

Discussion with unit training sergeants confirms 
these observations, but with some reservations. 
The unit training sergeants listed the following 
complaints in the order of seriousness: 

They are given insufficient time for research, 
preparation of lessons, and the administrative 
duties related to the unit training program. They 
also have too many other duties. 

Precinct captains and lieutenants often lack 
adequate appreciation of the program, superior 
officers rarely attend. This tends to make the in- 
structor sergeants feel they are doing unimportant 
work and have less prestige than other sergeants. 
This feeling is reinforced when routine jobs un- 
related to training are given to them rather than 
to the other sergeants. 

The presence of a unit training sergeant in the 
command makes some supervisors feel they are 
relieved of training responsibilities. But when 
officers are inadequately informed as a result, the 
blame is placed on the unit trainiiig sergeant. 

While the telecasts provide information and 
cover a subject adequately, they are not sufficiently 
interesting. 

Older patrolmen appear to reject the training 
as too basic and repetitive. The new patrohnen, 
on the other hand, are not only discouraged by the 
older men from taking the training seriously, but 
occasionally find the material too advanced. 

The unit training telecasts and memos are pre- 
pared at the academy by men who have been away 
from field assignments for some time. The unit 
training sergeant in the field feels he should par- 
ticipate actively in their production. 
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There is little flexibility in the program. The 
SOmiiiiute session following the telecast must 
usually be related to the telecast, whereas the unit 
training sergeant would often rather cover ma- 
terials having more local importance. 

An evaluation of the unit training program was 
documented in a master's thesis in the John fay 
College of Criminal Justice of the City University of 
New York by Sgt. John O’Sullivan of the 48th pre- 
cinct. He sent a Cjuestionnaire to all unit training 
officers in October, 1966. He reported that 17 percent 
rated the program as excellent, BS percent as above 
average, and 50 percent as good and none rated it 
as poor. The opinion generally was that the pro- 
gram is helpful and useful to patrolmen. He re- 
ported that most respondents desir* ' an increase 
in lecture time and a small number wanted an 
increase in television time. 

In the 7 years since the unit training program 
was implemented, no formal evaluation by the 
department has been undertaken. The heavy 
workload of the academy, its limited personnel, and 
the variety of dudes imposed upon the training 
officers not only limits field inspections but has 
prevented any formal evaluation. The evaluation 
of the unit training pro^am by the staff of this 
project has been generalized and somewhat sub- 
jective. Nevertheless, sufficient data have been 
gathered, subjected to scrutiny and discussion, and 
analyzed to permit some tentative conclusions and 
recommendations. 

Unit Training Program m Other Departments 

Inservice training programs similar to the New 
York City unit training program were found to be 
operating In several other police agencies. While 
there was great variety in these programs and some 
were suitable for local conditions, only one was 
found innovative and outstanding. That is the 
rollcall training of the Chicago Police Department. 
As a matter of department policy, every police 
officer in Chicago receives a 30-minute rollcall 
training session prior to every tour of duty on all 
tours, 7 days a week. The half hour is built into 
work schedules so that adequate patrol coverage is 
maintained at all times. The origin if the program 
is not unlike that in New York City. In 1962, 
Superintendent O. W. Wilson recognized the need 
for an inservice training program at the unit level. 



He provided $7,000 for a feasibility study of the 
use of closed-circuit television for unit training 
sessions. The study indicated that the $2 million 
cost of implementation was excessive. The use of 
16-millimeter movies was also explored, but the 
cost and versatility of this media also proved 
unrealistic. 

The program recommended as a result of that 
study was a 35-millimeter color film strip program 
with synchronized audio narrative. A tentative 
agreement was reached with the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police that Chicago would pro- 
duce the film strips and the I AGP would distribute 
them nationally. The lAGP subsequently with- 
drew from the tentative agreement, however, pri- 
marily because they felt that national distribution 
of a training media should not be identifiable with 
a specific police department. Since that time the 
I AGP has marketed its “Sight and Sound'* film 
strips program which utilizes drawings and 
cartoons with synchronized narrative, rather than 
photographic slides. 

The Chicago Police Department proceeded to 
develop its 10=minute film strips, writing the scripts 
and doing the photography, but contracting pri- 
vately for the development, technical processing, 
and duplication of the films. The publications 
unit of the Chicago Police Department, staffed 
with four sworn personnel, two civilians, and two 
police cadets has been producing a film a month, 
as well as writing training bulletins, rotating the 
film strips on a weekly basis to the 30 units through- 
out the department, and servicing the projectors at 
each unit. A 10-minute sight-sound film strip uses 
between 80 and 100 55-millimeter slides, of which 
eight to 10 are used for the opening and closing 
sequences. About 98 percent of these slides are 
color photographs. The other 2 percent is art 
work, such as maps, charts, and drawings. The 
film contains an audio track, synchronizing the 
narrative to the slides. The track also contains 
inaudible codes which autonriate the entire pro- 
gram. Thus, once turning the “on” switch, nothing 
further need be done. The projector turns itself 
off at the conclusion of the program. 

The department has completed SI film produc- 
tions and has purchased an additional 18 animated 
film strips from the lACP's “Sight and Sound” 
program. Some of the titles include: “Responding 
to a Felony in Progress,** “Handling the Traffic 
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Violator/* '‘Protecting the Crime Scene/’ ‘'Gather- 
ing Information/* “Juvenile Delinquency on the 
Beat/’ “Stopping the Felony Suspect/’ “The ivle- 
chanics of Arrest/’ “Hit and Run Investigation/’ 
“Basic Patrol Techniques/' “Motorized Patrol/’ 
“Use of the Baton and Handcuffs/’ “Combat 
Shooting/’ “Use of the Baton in Crowd Control/’ 
“Come-Aloiig Holds/’ “Auto Theft/’ “Emergency 
Vehicle Operation/' “Traffic Direction/’ “Robbery 
Investigation/’ “Modus Operand!/’ “Winter Driv- 
ing/’ “National Grime Information Center/’ “Physi- 
cal Fitness/* The film strips purchased from the 
I AGP include* “Felony in Progress Calls,” “Search- 
ing Arrested Persons/’ “Principles of Investigation/’ 
“Traffic Violators/’ “Rescue Breathing/’ “Crime 
Scene Procedures/’ “Testifying in Court/’ “Direct- 
ing Traffic/’ “Field Inquiry/’ “Crime Prevention/’ 
“Stopping Felony Suspects/’ “Handling Disturb- 
ance Calls/’ “Aggressive Patrol/’ “Crowd Control,” 
“The Accident Scene/' 

These film strips, along with a review sheet, are 
distributed to the various police units for rollcall 
training. The format of these sessions is as follows. 
Following rollcall, assignment, and inspection, the 
10-minuie film strip is presented. The sergeant in 
charge of the out-going platoon then devotes an= 
other 10 minutes to a discussion of the film and its 
application to local problems. The final 10 
minutes may be used to discuss training bulletins, 
recent changes in the law, court decisions, and 
department policy. The unit commander may also 
utilize that 10-minute period for other training 
needs, 

Chicago has no unit training sergeants. Rather, 
every sergeant has the responsibility to conduct 
these rollcall training sessions on a rotating basis. 
Not only do all sergeants receive an inservice train- 
ing course on the techniques of instruction and the 
carrying out of their training responsibilities, but 
each is given 4 hours a week for researdi and 
preparation of training materials for the following 
week’s presentation. According to Chicago’s di- 
rector of training, Robert E. McCann, the program 
has been well received by the rank and file and is 
one of the most effective training devices in use in 
the Chicago Police Department. 

Improvement of the Unit Training Program 

The specialized training now given to detectives 




and plainclothes candidates, youth division, and 
emergency service personnel, the career develop- 
ment program which offers promotion materials to 
assist those aspiring to higher rank and responsi- 
bility, the prepromotion courses which prepare 
those about to be promoted to assume their new 
responsibilities, the command courses and exeeu= 
tive development courses which prepare superior 
officers to provide leadership and command, and 
other inservice training programs are necessary for 
the purposes they serve. None of these, however, 
provide any training for the patrol and safety 
forces in the field, v/hich amount to perhaps 70 
percent of the department’s strength. These are 
the men who are in daily contact with the public 
and who are faced with frequent decisionmaking 
situations each day. How can the department 
meet their needs in the years to come? 

In general, the unit training program is a good 
one, but it is lacking in several essentials. Inas- 
much as the department provides no centralized 
inservice training for field forces on a regular basis, 
such as in many other police agencies where all 
officers are brought into the training facility for 
several days to several weeks each year, the unit 
training program is essentially the only technique 
in use within the department for refresher training, 
for updating of policies and procedures, and for 
keeping the force current on developments, both 
in police technology and community life. 

The research staff of this project has considered 
a recommendation of the President’s Commission 
that all law enforcement officers have at least 1 
week of intensive inservice training each year and 
has concluded that, while some training is needed, 
it was impossible to determine precisely how much. 
One full week may not be necessary. However, it 
seems that the unit training program as presently 
constituted, in and of itself, is incapable of meeting 
the field force’s inservire training needs. Either 
the program must be improved and expanded or 
other methods must be introduced to supplement 
it. 

The latter possibility was explored and consid- 
eration was given to correspondence courses similar 
to Chicago's “Extension Courses/' An extension 
unit wr created in the Chicago Police Academy to 
administer their program, which covers a wide 
variety of subject matter organized into short 
cr irses, some of which are mandatory for all mem- 
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bers of the '^orce and others voluntary. The ex- 
tension unit provides those interested with a 
course workbook, which becomes the property of 
the student, and a set of questions to be answered 
and returned,. Extension unit personnel grade 
these questions and if a 70 percent grade or better 
is attained, a second list of questions is sent to the 
student. This process continues until the officer 
has satisfactorily answered the 100 questions pre- 
pared for each course. The completion o£ a 
course is entered in the personnel folder of the 
officer and he is given a certificate of completion. 
A member of the force may take as many courses 
as he desires. The relevance of these materials, 
both for police performance and promotion pur^ 
poses, plus the certificate and use of personnel 
folders in assignments provides the men with suffi- 
cient motivation to pursue these courses. The 
commanding officer of the Chicago Police Academy 
reports that the program has met with unqualified 
success, in terms of the large numbers of men who 
have taken these courses and completed them satis- 
factorily, and the demand for new courses and re- 
quests for participation from other police agencies. 

One problem with a prograni such as this, 
however, is that it requires a substantial staff for 
research, preparation of materials, grading, cor- 
respondence, and general administration. If a staff 
of 12 is needed in Chicago, perhaps SO or more 
would be needed in New York City, Also, not 
every member of the force receives instruction, only 
those who are sufficiently motivated to apply. The 
Chicago Police Department reaches everyone, how- 
ever, through ;heir regular inseryice training pro- 
grams, which bring all members in the field back 
to the police acridemy for a week of training each 
year. 

The staff of this project favors the expansion of 
the unit training program over a supplementary 
program. With the Police Academy currently 
handling a record number of recruits, there is no 
facility available for centralized training of large 
numbers of men. Centralized training has the 
disadvantages of a significant amount of man hours 
lost in traveling to and from the central facility and 
the need to concentrate on general subject matter 
rather than on the problems and needs of local 
areas. Every program requires some administrative 
overhead. It is more practical and economical to 
enlarge a program with an existing administrative 



structure tliau to create new ones. While the pres- 
ent unit training program is inadequate, it has the 
potential of filling most of the patrol forceps training 
needs, general and local, because of its efficiency, 
flexibility and basically sound decentralized struc- 
ture, if it were improved and expanded to carry out 
the monumental task of retraining some 25,000 men 
each year. The present orogram devotes 1 hour 
each month to nine unit training sessions with 
i-hour repeats during the summer months. Twelve 
hours of retraining each year is hardly adequate for 
the social and technological revolution taking place 
at this time. 

If the unit training program is to meet the de- 
partment's inservice training needs, several basic 
changes are necessary with respect to the unit train- 
ing sergeants presently assigned to field commands. 
Unit training sergeants should be permanently 
assigned to the academy and detailed to field com- 
ma nds, where they would carry out their responsi- 
bilities in a staff capacity. Consistent with 
recommendations in another part of this report for 
professional status for all instructors, unit training 
sergeants would be given such status. Thus, they 
would not only participate in the production of 
unit training telecasts and unit training memos, 
but would conduct two daily unit training sessions 
instead of one, prepare and mimeograph precinct 
training bulletins, brief the outgoing and incoming 
platoons when necessary, prepare instructional 
memos with regard to special precinct problems 
or specific post conditions, administer the recom- 
mended escort training program, supervise the 
recommended film loop program, relay instructions 
from the precinct commanders in their absence, 
identify training needs in collaboration with other 
superior officers, and make certain that all outgoing 
officers are aware of what has transpired on their 
posts during the time they were off duty. 

It does not seem unreasonable to this project 
staff that sergeants (and lieutenants) be given full- 
time training duties and professional status, con- 
sidering the training needs in the field and the 
number of men to be trained^ The average man- 
power in each of the city's 77 patrol precincts 
exceeds 206 men and the average of the 10 safety 
commands exceeds 1 B3 men, Greater nisponsibility 
for research, the development of curriculums, in- 
novation in instruction, testing, and discipline 
require full-time assignments for training officers. 
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During the course of this study, some reactions 
expressed to this project staff indicated that assign- 
ments to the Police Academy of unit training 
sergeants who would be detailed to field commands 
might not be sound policy. Such a system might 
imply that the entire training function is the 
responsibility of the academy alone, and that su- 
perior officers in field commands no longer have 
responsibility for training subordinates. This sit- 
nation exists now; the presence of unit training 
sergeants in certain commands leaves some superior 
officers with the impression that they need provide 
no training. This notion should be easy to dispel. 
It is perfectly proper for a training academy with 
broad resources to reach out to enlarge its training 
programs in order to provide field commands with 
the benefits of its expertise without diminishing 
the responsibilities of others in this area. The unit 
training sergeant assigned to the academy and de- 
tailed to a precinct can provide training materials 
to other superiors in the command and encourage 
ongoing training of patrolmen. Training bulletins, 
departmental directives, and rules and procedures 
would remind all superiors from time to time of 
their training responsibilities. The twice-a-year 
personnel evaluation of all superior officers by their 
commanders includes a consideration of training 
efforts; this could be emphasised. 

Some interviewees suggested that many sergeants 
are not qualified to teach, may not be the best 
teachers, and do not represent a broad enough 
viewpoint. These individuals suggested the use of 
civilian instructors in the insendce training pro- 
gram. The staff of this project recognizes the need 
for civilian instructors in the recruit training 
process, but do not feel that inservice unit training 
is a proper place for this innovation. Nevertheless, 
there is reason to question the qualifications of 
some sergeants to teach and this situation must be 
corrected by better selection methods and a better 
methods of instruction course. Presently, not all 
instiuctors have had a methods of instruction course 
and many who have did not take it until months 
after their assignments as instructors. The quality 
of instruction and the professional status recom- 
mended for unit training sergeants demand a mini= 
mum 2 to 3 week course. 

The number of unit training sessions should be 
at least doubled— to 24 hours a year— with fewer 
repeats and better quality presentations. Sessions 
should be conducted not only from 4 to 5 p.m, on 



weekdays (excluding Fridays) , but also from 8 to 
9 a.m. for the 8-4 tour. Not only is the morning 
hour a quiet one in terms of calls for police service, 
but the men are fresh and more responsive at that 
time. Thus, with two squads of men receiving an 
hour of instruction from 4 to 5 p.m. and another 
two squads from 8 to 9 a.m. each day, every squad 
will have two I -hour sessions each month. This 
should be considered an absolute minimum. 

There will be a need to adjust the working hours 
of the unit training sergeants. The problem with 
the 9-hour days (i.e., 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.) can be re- 
solved in one of at least two ways. Training ser- 
geants can rvork four lOdiour days Monday through 
Thursday from 7 'SO a,m. to 5:30 p-m. (there are 
no unit training sessions on Fridays) or five 9-hour 
days Monday through Iriday from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
with two Fridays off each month for lost time. 
The former suggestion offers the advantage of hav- 
ing the training sergeants present at the coming 
and/or going of all three tours each day. Their 
absence on a Friday, when there would be no unit 
training sessions, is not crucial. 

It is recommended that all field sergeants be 
scheduled by their commanding officers to attend 
the two hhour training sessions each month. This 
is deemed important for several reasons. Sergeants 
should have the benefit of inservice training. It is 
important that they know what traf ;ung is being 
provided to assist them in their own draining re- 
sponsibilities, supervision, and recognition of 
training needs. It will indicate to all the im- 
pnri !iice of these frnining sessions. In the absence 
of the training sei^geants on vacation or other days 
off, it may be necessary that field sergeants be 
required to fill in on i rotating basis. The unit 
training sessions will provide the exposure and ex- 
perience to enable all field sergeants to carry out 
the assignments when necessary. 

The 24 unit training sessions recommended for 
each year are the equivalent of 314 full days of 
training. While this is twice as much as presently 
received, it is insufficient because of the breadth of 
subject matter that needs to be reviewed each year, 
public demands for better quality police service, 
and the inadequacy of 1-hour training sessions to 
cover certain materials. Initially, it is recom- 
mended that all patrolmen and sergeants assigned 
to patrol precincts and safety commands receive 1 
full day of training at a suitable location within 
their patrol divisions or safety districts. Such 
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sessions would be conducted by all the unit train- 
ing sergeants (or lieutenants) detailed within that 
division or district, under the supervision of the 
division or district amander. This would have 
the advaniugcH of bringing men from different 
commands together for a fuller appreciation of one 
another's problems, enabling the commanding offn 
cers to reach large numbers of men on a face=to-face 
basis^ and enabling adequate coverage of subject 
matter which could not be covered in the 1-hour 
local sessions. After experience has reduced the 
scheduling problems and other “bugs” in the sys- 
tem, the program might be expanded to two or 
three such full day sessions each year as the need 
arises. 

It is desirable that at each training session copies 
of the unit training memos or other printed or 
mimeographed handout materials be distributed to 
each of the officers. A review of such materials 
shortly after a training session reinforces the learn- 
ing process and generates discussion. Production 
of tl .,se handouts, training bulletins, and other 
instructional materials would be one of the new 
responsibilities of the training sergeant. A Mimeo= 
graph machiiie would be required in each field 
command. 

It is essential that all instructors have broad field 
experience and not be limited to a theoretical orien- 
tation, They must get back on the street periodi- 
cally so that they will be practitioners. Ideally, 
the unit training sergeant would rotate from his 
field assignment to the academy where he might 
teach recruits or other inservice training courses 
for a time before returning once again to a field 
assignment. The regular academy stafiE would like- 
wise be rotated to a patrol or safety command for 
training duties. Such instructors need not be ro- 
tated to the same field command each time but 
might be detailed to different commands for 
broader experience. Rotations should be made no 
more frequently than once in 6 months nor less 
frequently than every 2 years. This will enable 
unit training sergeants (and lieutenants) to ac- 
quire a good knowledge of their field commands yet 
prevent stagnation in the academy. 

This procedure would solve a ser; ous paperwork 
problem. Presently, the regular Police Academy 
staff is very limited. Most instructors are assigned 
to field commands and temporarily detailed to the 
academy when there is a need. This requires a 
written request to the police commissioner. If the 



need prevails the detail must be renewed in writing 
again. Not only are instructors shunted back and 
forth between their field assignment and the acad- 
emy, but a large amount of time is spent in writing 
requests, processing them, and publishing orders 
for all such movements. The permanent assign- 
ment of a larger instructional staff to the academy 
would obviate the need for much of this paperwork, 
yet keep the majority of the staff in the field on a 
rotating basis as training sergeants. This pro- 
cedure should apply lieutenant instructors as 
well. Their rotation would pose no problems in 
the field where they would serve as unit training 
lieutenants. 

The director of education and training, recom- 
mended in section 5,5 of chapter 5 of this report, 
would have primary responsibility for the educa- 
tion and training prog, urns throughout the depart- 
ment. He would monitor the unit training 
program, recommending periodic adjustments to 
7 .neet growing needs, While the unit training 
program has never been formally evaluated by the 
department, the proposed broader program as car- 
ried out by training sergeants would require on- 
going evaluation. Full-time training sergeants 
coil Id facilitate such evaluation through once a 
month meetings of all training sergeants at the 
academy; the establishment of committees of train- 
ing sergeants to develop evaluation instruments; 
and committees that would research training prob- 
leins, devise policy recommendations and generally 
enhance the training program. The full-time unit 
training sergeant should be released from his many 
administrative duties. However, it is recommended 
that training sergeants perform all police duty in 
uniform and be required to do precinct patrol on 
foot or in a marked vehicle for a minimum of 2 
hours each day. This will not only keep him in 
touch with field conditions but enable him to 
observe performance, identify training needs, and 
instruct the men on the beat. 

Innovations 

It is not necessary that each unit training session 
be designed around a telecast. A well-trained in- 
snuctor can certainly develop an interesting 1-hour 
program, given the time and the incentive. Sum- 
mer month telecasts should not be reruns unless 
they are particidarly relevant. When new telecasts 
are not available and all relevant reruns have been 
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televised, training sergeants should innovate and 
develop interesting and meaningful hour sessions 
without reverting to telecasts. The training officer 
might, for example, invite precinct detectives, local 
school principal: local school board members or 
school officials, civic groups, PTA officers, local 
clergymen, activist group representatives, and other 
community personages to special training sessions. 
The possibility of moving the training sessions to 
another location for a relevant training program 
should be explored. Promotional materials might 
be introduced, thereby providing a self rewarding 
type of motivation at these training sessions. Also, 
training sergeants might introduce skits or role- 
playing by members of the force where appropriate. 
The acting out of police situations using personnel 
of various ethnic backgrounds allows observers to 
relate to the training and provides a more interest- 
ing vehicle for discu: ion. A session might be 
designed around the film loop projector. Much 
depends on the ability and the imagination of the 
training sergeant, who with a professional status 
will begin to innovate and help assure the success 
of the program. 

It is recommended that all subject matter used 
in unit training sessions be forwarded to the de- 
partment of personnel on a regular basis by the 
commanding officer. Police Academy, with a request 
that such materials be considered as subject matter 
for questions on promotional examinations to the 
ranks of sergeant and lieutenant. This fact should 
be publicized in order to stimulate greatei interest 
and to provide motivation for active participation 
by trainees rather than merely passive attendance. 

With 24 instead of 12 unit training sessions a 
year, it is recommended that there be from 12 to 
16 telecasts and eight to 12 sessions without tele- 
casts, which would utilize lectures, guests, discus- 
sions, and demonstrations. This will require a 
small increase in the academy staff assigned to the 
unit training program as well as a change in the 
operating agreement with WNYC-TV. More tele- 
casts will be produced and more research will be 
needed for the preparation of scripts and the 
greater number of unit training sessions. 

Some subject areas which were suggested by 
interviewees for inclusion in the telecast programs 
are: first aid training; combat firearms refresher; 
physical fitness/calorie diet programs; interviewing 
and information gathering techniques; principles 
of investigation and investigative techniques; and 



modus operandi of common crimes. These sub- 
jects are relevant and have not been covered in 
prior telecasts. Equally important as the subject 
matter is the method of instruction. The iclccast 
which preaches at the men by utilizing the straight 
lecture technique is least desirable. 

The programs should be made more interesting 
by using movie films with story lines or presenting 
dramatic plays which present problems or conflicts 
(the following discussion periods would seek solu- 
tions to the problems exposed in the presentation) ; 
the use of slide photographs, graphics and other 
visual aids; and the use of discussion groups in 
problem-solving sessions. An occasional guest 
lecturer, where such person is a well known au- 
thority in his field, and the introduction of some 
subtle but dignified humor are other attention- 
getting techniques which make for interest. All 
such methods must be fully employed to keep 
interest high and to maximize learning. 

Trai ning Bulleii n 

The academy has published a training bulletin 
for about 13 years entitled ‘Tolice Academy Bul- 
letin for Superior Officers,*' which is distributed 
principally to sergeants, lieutenants, and other 
superiors. Originally conceived of as a monthly 
publication, in no year have more than 10 issues 
been published. In recent years the number of 
issues has been: 



1964 


10 


1967 ..,.. 


.................... 7 


1965 


6 


1968 


.................... 4 


1966 


7 


1969 


0 



In the early 1960's through 1966 a sergeant or 
lieutenant at the academy was solely responsible 
for this publication, having no other duties. Since 
then the sergeant having this responsibility has a 
host of others which accounts for only four issues 
in 1968 and none in 1969 (as of October 1). He 
could publish 12 issues a year without assistance if 
relieved of other duties, and 52 a year with assist- 
ance from unit training sergeants. 

The bulletin is received in the field with mixed 
feelings. Many regard it as study material for 
promotion examinations; a few accept it as a means 
of self-improvement; a smaller number regard it 
as a management tool for improved supervision, 
leadership, and professionalism. Most of those 
interviewed would prefer a larger edition of the 
bulletin on a more regular basis. 
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The Training Bulletin o£ the Chicago Police 
Department began in the early 1960’s under O. W. 
Wilson, It is a weekly publication of four pages, 
although, on occasion extra bulletins are published 
and size increased to as many as eight pages. A 
sergeant is assigned exclusively to this ta.sk witli 
clerical assistance. The bulletins are appropriately 
numbered and dated and are issued in looseleaf 
form for ease of maintenance and study to every 
member of the department. It is attractive in 
format and makes good use of graphs, charts, 
tables, and photographs, as well as reference to 
department regulations, city and State laws. It is 
more readable znd useful than the bulletin pro= 
duccd by the New York City Police Department, 

While not a priority matter, it is appropriate 
that a training bulletin be published as a training 
aid within the academy. The potential for train- 
ing purposes, as well as for promotion, study, 
education, selfdmprovement, and professionaliza- 
tion is great. It is, therefore, recommended that 
a committee of unit training sergeants be eaub- 
lished, chaired by the superior officer assigned to 
publish the bulletin. Their function would be to 
determine the optimum number of issues to be 
published, format, size, use of pictorials, content, 
distribution, and so forth. The superior designated 
as editor should be relieved of moat other responsi= 
bilities. He would assign topics from time to time 
to all unit training sergeants, who would make the 
major written contributions for the publication. 
The minimum number of issues each year should 
be 12 and distribution should be departmentwide, 
not limited to superior officers. Clerical assistance, 
lack of which has been a primary factor for the past 
2 years, is essential. A quality bulletin will require 
a vari- typist. 

12 ,3 Mandatory Advanced Training for 
Superior Officers 

While the unit training program described in 
the previous section is the major inservice training 
thrust for patrolmen, superior officers require a 
sequence of advanced training programs of several 
types. Members of the department on promotional 
lists for sergeant, lieutenant, and captain are re- 
quired to take a prepromotion course. Patrolmen 
and policewomen assigned to specialized units as 
youth officers, criminal investigators (detectives) 
are required to take specialized courses. Sergeants 



assigned as unit training officers in precincts have 
available to them a specialized course which, was 
commented upon in ti* * previous section of this 
chapter. Lieutenants assigned as administrative 
aides take a management training course. course 
in report writing is available to patrolmen, detec- 
tives, and sergeants. A sequence of command 
courses. A, B, C, and D, are offered for appropriate 
ranks. The dimensions of the present inservice 
effort within the department are reflected by the 
statistic that about 31,000 members of the depart- 
ment attended 40 courses during 1968 involving 
over 300,000 study hours. The prepromotion 
course for sergeant was lengthened to 6 weeks in 
1968 and introduced improvements in coarse con- 
tent and teaching methods. A new course in 
management development was introduced, intended 
primarily for sergeants awaiting promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant. In the police structure the 
sergeant is the first level of supervision and the 
the lieutenant is the first level of management. 
Consequently, it was £eit appropriate to make 
available to the men about to embark on the tasks 
of lieutenant an understanding of management 
principles and practices. 

The syllabus for the 70-hour prepromotion to 
lieutenant course as currently taught includes the 
following topics: 

Hours 

Syllabus for Middle Management 1 Course 



I. Miiiiagemeiil Tlieory and Practice 

Functions of the manager 

The control function 

Seminar! Police professionalism IVi 

Seminar: Technological developments 

and their impact on the police 

Workshop: The desk officer: Organizational 

impediments to effective command 1^ 

II, Communications in Management 

Gommunicationi: The key to directing 1^4 

Conference leadership techniques 6 

Guidelines for impromptu talks 

Report writing 

The desk officer and the touch tone phone 114 

III. Administrative Analysis 



Research techniques 114 

Organizing! The functional organization- 

line and staff relationships 114 

Organizing; Important Tools B 

Library research 5 

Panel discussions: Current police 

related articles and books 5 

IV. Decisionmaking 

Decisionmaking theory and practice 414 
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Hours 



Seminar: Politics and the police— an 

environmental factor in decisionmaking IV^ 

Seminar: Changing sodnl mores— an 

environmeiUal factor in decisioninaking 3 

V. Getting Work Doiic 

Seminar: The organization as a social system IVi 

Employee development: Creating: a climate 

for learning 

Seminar: How to get work done: Theories of 

motivation, behavior, and leadership VA 

The supervisor as a trainer: Making the most 

of rollcall training IVi 

Planning the supervisors time IW 

Buzz session: The first-lino supervisor, 

does ho really do the job? U4 

Seminar: Line organizations and their impact 

on police operations 114 

Discussion group: The Walker report— 

a breakdown in police leadership ......................... 1V4 

VL The Police and the Community 

Police ethics 1V4 

Symposium: Community relations 

problems at the operations level 114 

The police and constitutional rights U4 

Symposium: The police and the generation gap ..„ 114 

Role playing: A Campus encounter 114 

Role playing: A station house encounter .................. 114 

An evaluation conference: How good are 

our plans for civil disorders? 114 

VII. General 

Welcome and onentation 114 

Gourse evaluation and critique 114 



Officers being assigned as administrative aide 
lieutenants were offered a management training pro^ 



gram somewhat different in its thrust. The curricu= 
lum in this program is currently as follows* 



Management Training Program for 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIEUTENANTS 

1. The role of the city manager in meeting the needs of the 
New York community today (seven 3-hour seminars). 
Objective: 

To give the manager a chance to define and understand 
his role and to become aware of the ways in which his 
job contributes to the objectives of the city government 
and the welfare of the community. 

Course description: 

The course w amineL the social cultural, hiitorical. polit- 
ical, geographic, and economic characteristics of the city, 
its communities and Us peoples. It discusses some of the 
major objectives of city government and ways in which 
the manager contributes to these objectives. 

2. Human factors in management (eight S-hour seminars). 
Objective: 

This course is aimed at promoting the most effective use 
of the human resources of the erganixation and in instill- 
ing in the manager and through him in his subordinates 
a willingness to serv..' the community. 

Course description: 

Among the topics covered are theories of motivation, in- 
dividual and group behavior, effects of organizational 
structure on behavior, leadership patterns, employee ap- 
praisal and discipline, and deVilopment of subordinates, 

3. Making management decisions (six 3=hour serr nars). 
Objective: 

To assist managers to recognize real problems, rather 
than the symptoms, and to use systematic approaches in 
devising useful solutions. 

Course dascriptlon: 

The coume describes and applies a systematic approach 
to decision making, examines the development and eval- 
uation of alternatives, and provides techniques for in- 
creasing creativity and encouraging creativeness in sub- 
ordinates. 

The following is a summary of the advanced and 
specialized inservice courses which have been offered 
by the Police Academy during the last two years: 



Sumtnary^Advanced and specialized training 1968 and 1969 {to October IS) 



Course 

School crossing 

Guards 

Civilian promotions 



Youth course 

Disorder control 

Detective squad 

Administrative aide .... 
Fingerprint technician . 

Precinct receptionist ..... 

Command post 



Number Number of 



Year 


Last date. 






held 


students 


1969 

1968 

1969 

1968 

1969 

1968 

1969 

1968 

1969 

1968 

1969 

1968 

1969 
19^ 
19^ 


Oct. 2, 1969 ...... 






4 


546 








....... 6 


507 


March, 1969 ...... 






....... 1 


21 








1 


25 








% 




1968,.— 






1 


168 


Sept. 15, 1969 .... 






1 


3,733 








....... 1 


4,961 








% 


1968 






1 


80 








X 




i96S 






1 


40 








X 




1968 






1 


8 


Sept. 29, 1969 .... 






1 


664 




^ h: 
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Course 



Year 



Last date 



Number Number of 
held students 



Exercise 1968 

Latent fingerprints 1969 

1968 

Police and schools 1969 

In-service (public school teachers) 1968 

Retail security for detectives 1969 

1968 

Programed management 1969 

1968 

Management course for administrative aides 1969 

1968 

Introductory course for probation officer 1969 

1968 

Pre-prom ’on to lieutenant 1969 

1968 

Precinct unit training 1969 

1968 

Patrolman-detective refresher 1969 

1968 

Command A and B 1969 

1963 

Command C 1969 

1968 

Command D 1969 

1968 

Command E (pre-promotion to sergeant) 1969 

1968 

Career deveiopment 1969 

1968 

Criminal investigation 1969 

1963 

Methods of instruction 1969 

1968 

Criminal investigation narcotics course 1969 

1963 

Managerial techniques 1969 

1968 

Sprint typing course (communications unit) 1969 

1968 

Sprint for operation personnel 1969 

1968 

Command control touch tone telephone for desk 

officers and unit training sergeants 1969 

1968 

Civilian observers course for precinct disorders 

and complaints 1969 

1968 

Precinct unit training 1969 

sergeants seminar 1968 

Training family crisis for police academy recruits 1969 

19^ 

^ Not given. 



On September 25 , 1969, announcement was made 
of the management development program within 
the department which reflects new thinking in the 
area of inservice training. The development of 



i 76 

March 3> 1969 1 250 

1 600 

Oct. 15, 1969 2 460 

2 448 

March 5 1969 2 34 



May, 1969 1 60 



July 1, 1969 ........................... .................... 2 S7 



March 10, 1969 .......................................... 1 20 



May, 1909 ........................................... .... 1 30 



Oct. 15, 1969 7 14,000 

. .... 8 14W 

Sept. 8, 1969 1 4,889 

1 4,296 

Sept. 22, 1969 B 1,766 

1 813 



Oct. 15, 1969 6 344 

7 453 

Oct. 15, 1969 2 1,900 

2 1,200 

Sept, 22, 1969 4 287 

8 467 

Oct, 15, 1969 2 81 



Oct, 15. 1969 a 138 

1 15 

Oct. 15, 1969 1 75 



Oct. 10, 1969 1 600 



July 21, 1969 1 45 



Oct, 15, 1969 1 26 

i 



Aug. 11, 1969 1 388 



Sept. 15. 1969 1 100 



Sept. 22, 1969 1 400 



this progrum is consistent with the concepts of 
advanced training in management advocated by 
the research staff of this project. It represents an 
appropriate implemeTitation of the staff’s thoughts. 
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The management development program is de= 
scribed in a chief of personnel's memo as having 
the following objectives; 

The objectives of the program are to promote a manage- 
ment awareness among superior ofiRcers and civilian super- 
visors at all levels; to equip all such supervisors to efficiently 
and effectively carry out their current management roles; and 
in particular, to permit and foster the development of su- 
periors demonstrating high management potendah 

The majoi" courses offered or planned are as 
follows: 

LEVEL I— BASIC AND INTRODUCTORY MANAGEMENT 
COURSES 

Career development course 
Supervisory practices and techniques 
Management techniques course 
Programmed management course 
How to plan and organize work 
Principles of management 

LEVEL H— ADVANCED MANAGEMENT AND SPECIAL 
AREA COURSES 

Middle management I 
Middle management II 
Administrative analysis 

Middle management program, New York City 
Department of Personnel 
Effective decisionmaking 
Making the computer work for management 

J.EVEL III— EXECUTIVE SEMINARS AND COURSES 

Executive course: Command and control 
Executive course: Joint police-Natlonal Guard 
operation 

Executive seminar: Problems in urban police 
administration 

Executive seminar: The organizational 
environment 

This structure reflects an effective and rational 
rearrangement of the existing pattern of inservice 
work. Particular attention should be directed to 
the programed management course which is a 
home study course. Also, the effective decision- 
making course is structured as a programed home 
study course. This is a 4=hour course, the brevity 
of which raises some question. A similar course 
on making the computer work for management 
will also be available on a home study basis. 
These three pro^amed instruction courses make 
use of instructional material prepared by agencies 



other than the department. Ultimately, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of this project, 
new materials should be prepared by the educa- 
tional materials development unit at the academy. 

Major progress has been made in the planning 
of a logical sequence of inservice courses. Imple= 
mentation is another matter. Previous experience 
sugge?fs that without an effective commitment 
from the department these programs cannot be 
offered on a systematic basis nor can the training 
be carried out in an uninterrupted manner. At 
the highest level of management training, that is, 
command course A, it would seem appropriate to 
utilize an executive training technique such as is 
familiar In business. One example is the IBM 
Executive Training Center at Sands Point, which 
was visited by staff of this project, where those in 
training live on the training site in a training 
environment and spend all their waking hours in 
an educational process. It is recommended that 
the 20-50 officers enrolled in command course A be 
taken to Sands Point or to some other appropriate 
facility for a week with a small instructional staff. 
The attractiveness of the physical setting would 
make possible the recruiting of special guest 
lecturers from other law enforcement agencies, the 
business and academic communities, as well as 
leaders in government. It is recommended that a 
program involving an experimental group of this 
type be structured and funding be sought from 
government and/or private foundations, 

FBI Training Services for Police Agencies 

Members of the research staff of this project 
have given considerable attention to the training 
program of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
While special agents of the Bureau meet higher 
standards for appointment than most police officers 
and perform different types of duties, the Bureau 
provides several general training services to police 
agencies. Two of these are the national academy 
and police management schools. 

In more than 55 years the FBI National Academy 
in Washington, D.G., has trained almost 6,000 law 
enforcement officers in what can be described as 
the most comprehensive police refresher course con- 
ducted in the United States. In classes of approxh 
mately 100 experienced police officers of various 
ranks, twice each year, the 12-week program covers 
a broad curriculum in great detail. The curricu- 
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lum of the 81st session in the spring of 1968 is 
typical; 

Courses Hours 

Criminal la%v and court procedures (17 lubjects) 56 
Investigations and case preparation (6 subjects) 26 

Managcinent and policy (23 subjects) 77 

Social psychology (9 subjects) 85 

Sociology (9 subjects) 39 

Education (6 subjects) 42 

Physical training 33 

Firearms training 44 

Vocational training (3 subjects) 58 

Criminalistics and scientific examinations 

(8 subject^ 13 

Identification techniques (3 subjects) 10 

Total 433 

The balance of the program^ some 40 ‘hours, in- 
cludes field trips, demonstrations, and administra- 
tive details. There is no charge for the course. 

The instructors include the most experimced 
and best trained special agents in the Bureau, 
including lawyers, sociologists, criminologists, 
laboratory technicians, etc. Visiting guest lecturers 
include judges from various courts, police chiefs 
and other high-ranking professionals, university 
professors, and executives from other Federal agen- 
cies. The lecture format is predominant, but is 
liberally sprinkled with movies slides, overhead 
projectors using a variety of audiovisual aids, dem= 
onstrations, and seminars. A top quality curricu- 
lum utilizing modern methods and the best instruc= 
tors available has earned for the National Academy 
the reputation of the **West Point of Law Enforce- 
ment.” A new National Academy building is un- 
der construction in Quantico, Va„ scheduled for 
fall 1970 occupancy. This ultramodern training 
complex will house, feed, and train 2,000 students 
a year. Under a new policy to be effective with 
the first class in the new building, the Bureau will 
pay all travel and subsistence costs for every man, 
as well as providing the training. 

Because of far-reaching changes in management 
concepts and techniques, the FBI expanded its 
field training program several years ago to include 
police management schools. Well trained special 
agents, experts in management and human rela- 
tions, travel throughout the country conducting 
management schools for local law enforcement 
agencies on request. The curriculums for these 
schools include lectures, seminars, and problem- 
solving sessions on such topics as introduction to 
management, police planning, police organization 
principles, evaluation of personnel, personnel man- 



agement, supervision, executive development, re- 
cniitment and selection of policemen and cadets, 
human relations in management, administrative de- 
vices and controls, inspections, and decisionmaking. 

Classes of 25 to 30 supervisory and executive 
level students are organized on 4 to 6 months’ ad- 
vance notice. The entire curriculum is covered 
in 5 full days on ^ don by a two-man instruc- 
tional team, who ta the course to the parcicu- 
lar police agency. There are no costs for the police 
agency. In the New York City area such schools 
have been given to the transit authority police, the 
Nassau and Suffolk County Police Departments. 
Spring sessions in 1970 are scheduled for the hous- 
ing authority police and the Westchester County 
Police. .Additional schools for the Nassau and Suf- 
folk County police are to be given shortly. Several 
police officials who took the course were inter- 
viewed by the project staff and praised it highly. 

It is not known why this department has not 
taken advaiuage of these management schools, but 
they have never been given here. Some police 
officials appear to feel that this department is self- 
sufficient enough so that it need not seek outside 
assistance. Certainly this project report indicates 
a need for more management training, particularly 
at middle management levels (lieutenant, captain, 
depiuy inspectori and inspector) . The depart- 
ment regularly sends members of the force to the 
national academy and other FBI-sponsored con- 
ferences, seminars, and programs. In many re- 
spects the department is truly self-sufficient, having 
available the greatest human and material re- 
sources of any municipal police department in the 
Nation, Nevertheless, it has never hesitated to 
seek assistance from wherever it was available, 
when needed. It is therefore recommended that the 
department arrange, through the chief of person- 
nel, to invite the FBI management team into the 
Police Academy to conduct a sufficient number of 
sessions to reach every captain, deputy inspector, 
and inspector who has not already had a compre- 
hensive management course (perhaps half of the 
almost 400 officers at these ranks) . Lieutenants 
are already beginning to receive adequate train- 
ing in this area through the recently introduced 
programed management course and prepromotion 
to lieutenant course. All lieutenants assigned as 
administrative aides have also received a course de- 
signed for that purpose, the lieutenant adminis- 
trative aide management course. 



12,4 Collegiate Educational Requirements for 
Departmeni Members 

The President's Commission recommended a 4- 
year baccalaureate degree for all police officers with 
general enforcement powers. It may be recalled 
that the Commission urged three levels of entrance 
into a police department: community service officer, 
police officer, and police agent* These recommen- 
dations are not relevant here since no recommenda- 
tion is being made that new categories for entrance 
be established. In fact, there is very little evidence 
that law enforcement agencies have reacted favor- 
ably to the Commission's concepts in this respect. 
(The Baltimore, Md„ Police Department, however, 
has created the category of police agent and re- 
quires a college degree for appointment to this new 
rank,) For the purpose of this report the assump- 
tion is made that all police officers will continue 
to enter the department on the basis of existing 
standards. The Commission also suggested that 
baccalaureate degree requirements be established 
for all supervisory and executive positions and that 
encouragement be offered to police officers to pur- 
sue a collegiate education. The Commission had 
in mind scholarship loan support and curriculum 
development to guide college police science programs 
away from a narrow educr^ional concentration. 
Graduate training in law and in business admin- 
istration was recGmmcnded for police executives 
to be obtained either through degree courses or 
spaciai institutions. 

The Berkeley, Calif., Police Department is be- 
lieved to have been the first police agency in the 
United States to require some collegiate education 
as a preentrance requirement Only a few police 
departments have followed its lead. However, a 
number of police agencies have instituted, or co- 
operated in the institution of college degree pro- 
grams. The International Association of Chiefs 
of Police and other professional police organiza- 
tions have urged the development of college degree 
programs. Some departments permit their men to 
attend college courses on police departinent time, 
some provide extra pay or a bonus for completion 
of a number of college credits and others give pref- 
erential assignments to those attending and com- 
pleting college programs. An article by Thompson 
S, Crockett and John Moses, in the August 1069 
issue of the Police Chief, summarizes the incentive 
plans adopted by law enforcement agencies in con- 



nection with college programs (The data in this 
article were extracted from the 1963 lACP train- 
ing survey reports.) The best summary of existing 
college programs is found in the report prepared 
by Thompson S. Crockett for the lACP in. 1968 
entitled, 'Taw Enforcement Education." This re- 
port identified 261 law enforcement degree pro- 
grams in 234 separate educational institutions in 
the United States. These 261 programs included 
199 associate degree programs, 44 leading to the 
baccaulaureate degree, 13 to the master's degree 
and five to the doctorate This burgeoning of col- 
legiate police programs has been a response to two 
major factors. In the first place the availability of 
collegiate programs, particularly those involving 
an incentive arrangement, is a stimulus to recruit- 
ing. In this sense the collegiate programs are es- 
sentially significant in terms of personal achieve- 
ment by the individual police officer. In the second 
place, police commanders have recognized the need 
for higher level of education than can be provided 
through a police academy or other departmental 
education and training organization. 

In the New York City Police Department there 
was a direct involvement with collegiate type train- 
ing immediately prior to World War II through 
the City College of New York. This was not, how- 
ever, a degree program hut did represent an ‘'affi- 
liation" of the academy with the City College. In 
1954 as a result of the initiative of Police Commis- 
sioner Francis H, Adams and with the active sup- 
port of subsequent Police Commissioners, Stephen 
P, Kennedy and .Michael J. Murphy, a formal affi- 
liation of the academy with the Bernard M. Baruch 
School of Business and Public Administration of 
the City College of New York was arranged. In 
this program (called the police science program) 
the academic component of the recruit training 
curriculum was accepted for college credit and de- 
partmeiit personnel teaching the academic subjects 
held a joint appointment as members of the in- 
structional staff' of the college. Arrangements were 
made to offer course work on a schedule of day 
and evening classes permitting attendance by mem- 
bers of the department irrespective of their duty 
schedules. The first classes were offered in the fall 
of 1955 and were tuition free for those students 
qualifying as matriculated students in the City Col- 
lege. Others paid modest fees. This program de- 
veloped into the College of Police Science and later 
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into 'olin Jay College of Criminal Justice, an 
indep =nt senior college within the City Uni- 
versity of New York structure. Enrollment now 
exceeds 2,600 of which the overwhelming majority 
are members of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment with substantial attendance from other law 
enforcement agencies and a sprinkling of civilian 
students. As a consequence of these arrangements 
hundreds of members of the department have been 
able to achieve college degrees which their duty 
schedules would not otherwise permit. During 
1968 a total of 1,342 members of the force were 
enrolled in the John Jay College in undergraduate 
courses and another 127 were enrolled in the grad- 
uate program. (Six were taking graduate work at 
the Bernard M. Baruch CoHegeH) Quantitatively, 
this college program is by far the largest such pro- 
gram in the United States and, at least in its initial 
phases, had a unique relationship with the depart- 
ment in farms of day-to-day joint operations. At 
no time, however, did the department give any 
direct incentive, such as promotional credit, bonus 
payments or the like to members enrolled in the 
college program. The closest that the department 
moved in this direction was the statement, approved 
by the three police commissioners mentioned above, 
that **lt has been a policy of the department to 
keep a permanent record of course enrollments 
and records. Consideration will be given to edu- 
cational records in making assignments within the 
police department." In section 2.S of chapter 2, 
a table was included reflecting the educational 
achievements of members of the department. It is 
well to bear in mind that the strength of the de 
partment is in excess of 30,000, so that the number 
with degrees is large in absolute numbers but small 
percentagewise. 

In addition to the availability to the members 
of the department of college programs at the John 
Jay College, leave is granted with pay, under spe- 
cial circumstances, to members of the force who 
have won scholarships or fellowships for advanced 
degrees. A sergeant is now working toward his 
master’s degree at the School of Criminal Justice 
of the State University of New York in Albany, 
a lieutenant is enrolled in the master's degree pro- 
gram for police administration at Michigan State 
University, and a detective is studying for his mas- 
ter's degree in criminology at the University of 
California. In addition, department policy involves 



the assignment of selected members of the force 
to sDccializcd institutes, as well as to the National. 

i ■ 

Academy of the FBI, There arc available a num- 
ber of full and partial scholarships at the John 
Jay College and a number of individual scholar- 
ships at other educational institutions in New York 
City, including one j^Toviding a full scholarship 
toward the doctor's degree in public administration 
at New York University. A breakdown of enroll- 
ment at the John Jay College in the fall semester 
of 1967 showed a clistribiition of deparimeiit mem- 
bers enrolled as students as follows: 

JVew york City Police Department tnemhers enrolled in the 
John Jay College^ fall 1967 

Deputy chief inspector 2 

Inspector 2 

Deputy Inspector 9 

Captain 3t 

Lie^itenant 65 

Sergeant — 147 

Detective 98 

Patrolman 919 

Policewoman 18 

Trainee 189 

Total 1»480 

The first police agency in New York State to in- 
troduce a college degree requirement was the Nas- 
sau County Police Department. Police CommiS“ 
sioner Francis D. Looney has announced that as of 
1974 no member of his department will be con- 
sidered for promotion to any rank without having 
completed at least 2 years of college (64 credits) . 
Beginning in 1973 all persons taking the civil 
service test for captain will be required to have 64 
college credits. In addition, all police cadets in 
Nassau County are now required to attend college 
on a part-time basis and to complete 34 college 
credits before being appointed as a patrolman. Ar= 
rangements have been made w .h the Nassau Com- 
munity College for their educational program at. 
the expense of the police department. While there 
was some objection to CominissiQner Looney's ac- 
tion from the Nassau County Patrolmen's Benevo- 
lent Association, the reaction in general has been 
favorable. 

There are, however, compelling considerations 
v/hich help to explain the relatively slow acceptance 
of the concept of mandatory college training for 
policemen. Members of minority groups, particu- 
larly blacks and Puerto Ricans, have generaily not 
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had equal educational opportunity, and» therefore, 
to require a college education for an appointment 
to the department might be discriminatory. The 
effort to increase representation of minority groups 
has therefore been an argument against a college 
education requirement. This is a real issue. For- 
tunately, in New York City, the City University 
has now adopted a policy of open admissions. 
This policy, which may be fully implemented by 
the fall of 1970, will provide a machinery whereby 
all high school graduates will be able to attend an 
appropriate unit of the City University, The SEEK 
program and the college discovery program of the 
City University will continue to provide special 
remedial assistance to high .school graduates so that 
they may qualify for regular work in the commu- 
nity and senior colleges. With the policy adopted 
by the John Jay College that all persons who are 
members of the department and who, therefore, 
have completed the recruit school curriculum are 
automatically admissible as students, there is no 
longer any meaningful limitation upon college op- 
portunity for members of the department. 

Further arguments against mandatory college de- 
gree requirements reflect the practical considera= 
tion that the labor market has been extremely tight 
during the 1960% making it difficult for police 
agencies to compete with industry for the available 
labor supply. Even the high school graduate re- 
quirement has in recent years held down the num= 
bet of qualified applicants for appointment to the 
department. However, substantial improvements 
in salaries and working conditions and also the 
probability that economic conditions will not be 
as ebullient in the near term as in the recent past 
suggest that the department may find recruiting 
becoming less difficult. The argument may be made 



that higher educational requirements oti -utry will 
upgrade the "job image" and thus facilitate recruit- 
ment. However, the true professionalization of 
the patrolman job which this would imply would 
a]»pear to be a goal rather than a reality. 

There is another consideration— does the rank* 
and-file patrolman really require a formal educa- 
tion beyond the secondary level? This issue has 
been debated vigorously by the research staff of 
this project. The staff has reached the conclusion 
that, at least for the next 5 to 10 years, college 
preparation is not required for all police officers. 
Most collegiate education is unrelated to police 
work, and properly so. There is some evidence 
that policemen performing routine patrol assign- 
ments become "disaffected" if they have advanced 
education. This is a consequence of the routine 
nature of much of the work of the typical patrol- 
man and also the slowness of the promotion proc- 
ess within the department. As has been suggested 
in other sections of this chapter, for most patr 'F 
men the appropriate immediate need is for sub- 
stantial strengthening of the unit training program 
and the several specialized training programs. At 
the same time, the case for college education for 
police executives (and this term includes all su- 
perior officers) is inescapable. Given the small 
percentage of the department in the superior officer 
ranks, a collegiate educational requirement for 
them seems reasonable. It is clear that, with the 
opportunities provided through the City University 
of New York, there is no longer a substantial diffi- 
culty facing officers in meeting a collegiate educa- 
tional requirement. 

Therefore it is recommended that the following 
educational preparation be a requirement for pro- 
motion to higher rank: 



Promotion to— 


College requirement 


Effective date 


Captain and above 

Lieutenant and sergeant 

Captain and above 

Lieutenant and sergeant 


2 do 


Jan. 1, 1975 

Jan. 1 , 19^6 

Jan. 1, 1979 



The above timetable makes no demands on per- 
sonnel of any rank who are content in their pres- 
ent rank, nor are demands made upon those who 
have had college preparation or are currently at- 
tending a college. It will provide a reasonable 
incentive to other members of the force who aspire 



to higher rank. In this way it will be possible to 
accomplish the President's Commission's recom- 
mendations with respect to a 4-year degree require- 
ment without actually making it a requirement 
for police officers at the level of patrolman. 
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12. S Contimimg Evaluation of Performance 
in Relation to Training 

As has been described in chapters 5 and 6, re“ 
cruit training deficiencies will be discovered by 
means of escort officer evaluations as well as those 
of the recruits themselves. Acaderny instructors 
will evaluate recruit performance on a spot check 
basis. However, neither of these evaluations would 
apply to the seasoned patrolman, the subject of 
inservice training. Of the several possible means 
for inservice evaluation, two appear most feasible. 

Academy instructors working in pairs and 
equipped with a car identified as a police academy 
vehicle with two-way radio communication can re- 
spond to dtywide calls on a random basis. Upon 
arriving at the scene of a call, the instructors would 
assume no direct supervisory role but rather act 
as observers. They would utilize a checklist sim- 
ilar to that of the training escort officer to evaluate 
training needs as evidenced by the manner in which 
the responding patrolmen and superiors perform 
the task at hand. Their role, therefore, would be 
relatively passive unless an emergency need arose 
which required their participation. This might 
take the form of advice, direction, or actual phys= 
ical assistance as the situation might warrant, but 
such action would be undertaken only in extreme 
cases. It is important to the success of the program 
that the training evaluators maintain an air of 
objectivity and that their reputation be free of any 
element of discipline or officiousness. Thus, the 
patrolmen involved would be free to perform their 
duties in the manner to which they have become 
accustomed without fear of sanction. Just as the 
recruits' performance evaluation is an evaluation 
of the task rather than the individual, so also is the 
evaluation of the seasoned patrolman’s work. The 
shortcomings in his performance will provide a 
basis for valid inservice training content. Since 
the report will not identify individuals, no patrol- 
man need fear adverse consequences from the acad- 
emy appraisal, 

A Continuing Public Opinion Report 

The ultimate judge of the quality of police serv- 
ice as it is delivered is the public served by the 
department. Yet, the public is rarely invited to 
express an opinion of the adequacy of the police 
response to their needs. Ratherj, public opinion is 



usually served by providing some machinery for 
citizen grievances. Thus, the principal feedback 
a police department receives on the performance 
of its officers is of a negative nature. Many in= 
equities experierxced by citizens never reach the 
ears of the police hierarchy because of a reluctance 
to complain, either because of fear of possible re- 
prisal or an unwillingness to create trouble for 
police officers and their families. 

Frequently the citizen is well pleased with his 
police interaction. In these cases the department 
may not beconie aware of the effective service be- 
cause the writing of a letter is something of a chore 
and, unless the service were outstanding, the civilian 
might not be strongly enough motivated to subject 
himself to the bo the r. Moreover, he might assume 
that good p dice service is no more than he deserves 
and would accept superior service as a matter of 
course. Earlier chapters of this report have cited 
selected studies which provide some information 
about both public and police expectations concern- 
ing the functions which should be performed by 
police officers. Civilian complaint statistics have 
indicated the kinds of police behavior most re- 
sented by the public. The education and train- 
ing progprams proposed in this report will seek to 
effect some amelioration of tht tensions resulting 
from divergent police-public viewpoints. How- 
ever, there are now no useful data available about 
those items of police performance that are con- 
sidered relatively unsatisfactory or satisfactory. 
These must, therefore, be a matter of conjecture 
and their elimination or strengthening as the case 
may be in the training process is largely speculative. 

It is a matter of considerable importance, there- 
fore, that some reliable feedback less formal than 
an actual complai it and, by the same token, of 
lesser stature than a commendatory letter, be elic- 
ited from persons known to have had contact with 
the police. One method of obtaining the informa- 
tion sought would be to obtain a report from each 
person who enters a station house on official busi- 
ness or who otherwise becomes a subject of police 
service. Such a report would be prepared in the 
form of a simple checklist card in both English 
and Spanish mailed to the citizen as soon as possi- 
ble after the incident and accompanied by a per- 
sonal letter from the police commissioner, together 
with a self-addressed, stamped envelope for return 
of the report. The letter would explain that noth- 
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ing in the response would be treated in the man- 
ner of a complaint, that the information %vould 
be used to improve training only, and that the 
cooperation of the person concerned would be of 
the utmost value in improving the service of the 
police. The checklist, itself, would deal with the 
manner in which the person was treated, the com- 
petency of the officer (s) , the overall satisfaction 
the citizen derived, and the outcome of the inci- 
dent, Thus, several basic aspects of training would 
be reflected by the instrument. 

The employment of the citizen evaluation con- 
cept will require some adjustment in the traditional 
department approach to adverse criticism. Hitherto 
it has been the practice to investigate in detail 
each and every complaint and, v/herever possible, 
to track down the offending employee. Follow^ 



ing the establishment of his identity, charges would 
be leveled against him if the situation warranted 
such action and appropriate penalties would be 
meted out. Such a practice would defeat the ration- 
ale of the evaluation procedure. For one thing, 
it would be time consuming to identify each in- 
dividual who was the subject of criticism, but, more 
important, it would raise the old specter of reluc- 
tance to make official complaint. Moreover^ the 
cooperation of the rank and file, so essential to 
the success of the program, would be seriously cur- 
tailed, No useful purpose would be served by in- 
voking disciplinary procedures in connection with 
the evaluation of training and the two processes 
should be kept rigidly separate. To do less would 
defeat the entire purpose of a continuing public 
opinion report system. 
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Appendix A — -Comparative Study of Recruit Training 
At Other Police Agencies 



JNTRODlh.rnoN 

As a necessa y preliminary to determining what 
an optimum police recruit training curriculum 
should include, the fast research step taken in this 
project, during July 1968, was to determine what 
police agencies across the country were doing in 
recruit training. Letters were sent to all police 
agencies in the United States in cities with a popu- 
lation of 50,000 or more, to a 10-percent random 
sample of cities between 25,000 and 50,000 popu- 
lation, and to a 5-percent random sample of cities 
under 25,000. Of this total of 360 police agencies, 
120 responded, but 60 of these replied negatively, 
with inadequate information or information not 
applicable to this study (some of this data, how= 
ever, proved useful in other aspects of this project) , 
The 60 agencies which supplied adequate training 
data for this study have been listed on a compara- 
tive table with a breakdown of th ’’r recruit train= 
ing curriculums under nine major categories. 

Subsequent to the receipt and tabulation of this 
data, it was found that not only would the infor- 
mation be useful as a basis for the development 
of a “modeT' recruit training curriculum, but it 
could also be useful to municipal police agencies 
as an evaluative source and guideline for the up- 
dating of current training and the cref^'ion of 
new police training programs. 



IV AsiiH Comparative Tabulation 

The 60 police agencies are listed in alphabetical 
order on the following four-page tabulation. The 
first three columns indicate population, year of the 
current recruit training program, and the total 
number of personnel employed. Nine training 
categories were established after analysis of the 
data submitted by the various agencies. Some cate- 
gories were relatively easy to establish, such as 
firearms, physical and first aid training, since almost 
all police agencies offer training in these specific 
areas. Further categoriaation was more difficult 
because of the lack of uniformity in training course 
titles and content. Similar subjects were grouped 
together; for example, training hours devoted to 
community relations, human behavior and other 
related topics were considered as one category. Sub- 
ject matter which did not fit the categorization 
scheme was placed under the category ''Miscel- 
laneous police subjects." For each training categorv 
the number of hours devoted to that training and 
the percentage that these hours represent of the 
total recruit training program are indicated. The 
last two columns show the total training program 
in hours and weeks. 
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wefulU lor this poiilkukT Btudy. 



Other Tabulations 

Based on the information contained in the mas- 
ter comparative tabulation, a number of additional 
tabulations have been prepared to facilitate analy- 
sis, as well as to indicate to the police agencies that 
may use this data some of the possible ways in 
which they can compare their own agencies wbh 
those in the tabulation. 

One of these is the training categories tabulation. 
There are nine tabulations, representing the nine 
categories which appear on the master comparative 
tabulation. Each training category lists SO of the 
60 police agencies, the 15 highest and the 15 lowest 
in each training category, based on the percentage 
oi time the training category represents of the 
agency’s total curriculum. Thus, for the 15 highs 
and the 15 lows there are columns indicating hours 
devoted to a training category and the percentage 
of time devoted .o that training category. These 
columns are totaled and averaged to provide a basis 
for comparison between agencies devoting proper- 
tionately the highest and lowest number of hours 
to each category. 

Another tabulation, called the composite train- 
ing categories tabulation, w^as devised from data ob- 
tained from the master comparative tabulation 
and the training categories tabulation. Here the 
hour and percentage subdivisions appearing on the 
master comparative tabulation have been replaced 
with ranks in each training category, from 1 to 60. 
The positions that agencies hold on each of the 
nine training categories tabulations are shown by 
the numbers appearing on this tabulation. This 
not only enables the 60 police agencies to identify 
the training category tabulations on which they ap- 
pear, to determine their relative position for each 
category of training, and to observe the frequency 
with which their agency appears on the training 
categories tabulations, but assists other police agen> 
cies in analyzing their own training programs by 
relating them to similar training programs appear- 
ing on the tabulation. Comparisons may be based 
on curriculum size, city size, agency size, geographi- 
cal location and other factors. 

A comparative tabulation for the 15 largest of 
the 60 cities in order of population was prepared 
from the master comparative tabulation. The 
training categories columns on the tabulation are 
totaled and averaged to provide consolidated in- 
formation on the training programs of the larger 
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cities, indicating the average number of hours de- 
voted to each training category and the average 
percentage of the total curriculum. These aver- 
ages indicate general trends in recruit training time 
allocation in large cities. 

A higli-low mean comparison tabulation com- 
pares the lilghest 15 cities to the lowest 15 cities in 
terms of the mean hours of training for each of 
the nine training categories, h. function of this 
tabulation is to demonstrate the average range be- 
tween the ‘ghs and lows in each training category 
as well as the range between the high and low 
overall curriculum. This may enable any police 
agency to “find itself” on the tabulation and make 
some estimate of the adequacy of its recruit train- 
ing program, in relation to other police agencies. 



Training Categories Tabulatidns 

The nine tabulations which follow represent the 
nine training categories which appear on the mas- 
ver comparative tabulation. Each tabulation lists 
50 police aaendes, the 15 higher* and the 15 lowest 
in each category. The basis for ranking the agen- 
cies is the percentage each training category rep- 
resents of the agency’s total curriculum, although 
in cases where two or more agencies have the same 
percentage, the ordering is dependent on the num- 
ber of hours in that category. For example, under 
“Firearms training,'* Indianapolis is ranked first in 
the “highest” column, since it spends proportion- 
ately more time in firearms training than any other 
agency surveyed (with the exception of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts) . While Indianapolis 
and the Coinmonwealth of Massachusetts both 
show 15 percent on the “highest” side of the chart, 
Indianapolis appears first because it offers 89 hours 
as opposed to the 24 hours offered by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. Conversely, agencies 
having the same percentage in the “lowest” column 
aie ranked from the lowest number of category 
hours to the largest. Each, column has been to- 
taled and averaged to provide a basis for compari- 
son between agencies devoting proportionately the 
highest and the lowest number of hours to each 
category. 
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Firearms training 



Police agency 


HIGHEST 

Percent 


Hours 


1. otal 

curriculum 


Police agency 


LOWEST 

Percent 


Hours 


Total 

curriciiium 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


15 


89 


593 


Boston, Mass. 


.... 1 


20 


1,600 


Commonwealth of Mass. 


.......... 15 


24 


160 


WashingLoii, D.C. ..... 


2 


10 




Louisville, Ky 


............. 14 


70 


432 


Hilo. Hawaii 


3 


1 


koJ, 


.Sf, Pefershiirgj F|a 


... . 14 


63 


46.5 


Pasadena, Calif. 


4 


12 


270 


New Orleans, La 


.............. 13 


58 


458 


Bakersfield, Calif, ..... 


... 4 


14 


320 


Birmingham, Ala 


13 


50 


399 


Winston-Salem, N,C, . 


4 


18 


487 


Pensacola, Fla. ................. 


............. 13 


26 


200 


Kenosha, Wis. . 


4 


20 


528 


Oregon State Training „ 


13 


21 


164 


Lexington, Ky. ............. 


4 


82 


720 


Rochester, N.Y 


12 


70 


585 


Santa Clara, Calif. ..... 


5 


12 


239 


Miami, Fla. 


12 


68 


590 


Grand Rapids, Mich, . 


5 


28 


496 


Dallas, Tex. 


............ 12 


64 


520 


Sioir- City, Iowa 


. 6 


12 


207 


Toledo, Ohio 


.............. 12 


63 


508 


Independence, Mo. ..... 


.. 6 


16 


264 


Providence, RJ. ............ 


.............. 12 


50 


400 


Minneapolis, Minn, ... 


6 


27 


455 


Tampa, Fla 


12 


43 


300 


Chicago, III. 


............... 6 


30 


490 


South Bend, Ind. .............. 


12 


35 


360 


Oakland, Calif. 


6 


31 


533 


Total 




794 


6.134 


Total * 




289 


7,330 


Average 


12.9 


52.9 


408.9 


Average 


S.9 


19.2 


488.6 



Physical training 



Police agency 


HIGHEST 

Percent 


Houis 


Total 

curriculum 


1 Police agency 


LOWEST 

Pcrccr. t 


Hours 


Total 

Clirriculum 


New York City 


32 


176 


560 


Dallas, Tex. 


2 


10 


520 


Milo, Hawaii . , 




66 


262 


Sioux City, Iowa 


3 


5 


207 


Columbus, Ohio 


22 


136 


628 


Toledo, Ohio 


S 


18 


508 


Cleveland, Ohio 


.... 19 


120 


634 


Lakewood, Ohio ... 


4 


7 


162 


Wichita Falls, Tex. 


18 


70 


376 


Neev Haven, Conn. ...„ 


4 


14 


385 


Eugene, Oreg, ............ 


17 


42 


264 


San Diego, Calif 


4 


26 


682 


Lexington, Ky. 


16 


116 


720 


Salem. Oreg 


5 


14 


312 


Rochester, N.Y. ....... .. 


16 


94 


585 


Bakersfield, Calif. .. .. 


5 


15 


320 


Los Angeles, CaliL ...... 


16 


B5 


580 


Tampa, Fla. 


5 


17 


360 


Norfolk, Va, 


........ 16 


40 


245 


Boston, Mass. 


5 


80 


1,600 


Winston-Salem, N.C. .. 


15 


72 


487 


Bay City, Mich 


6 


7 


120 


Birmingham, Ala 


15 


61 


399 


Atlanta, Ga 


6 


11 


ISS 


Las Vegas, Nev, 


15 


47 


S25 


Peniacola, F^a 




14 


200 


Pontiac. Mich. 


15 


36 


236 


Whittier, Calif, 


7 


21 


280 


Kenosha, Wis, 


14 


74 


528 


Minneapolis, Minn, ... 


7 


31 


455 


Total 





1,2^ 


6J79 


Total 





285 


6,294 


Average ................. 


18.2 


82.3 


451.9 


Average 


4.5 


19,0 


419.6 



First aid training 



Police agency 


HIGHEST 

Percent 


Hours 


Total 

curriculum 


Police agency 


LOWEST 

Pei cent 


Hours 


Total 

curriculum 


Sioux City, Iowa ... 


14 


28 


207 


Oregon State Training 


0 


0 


164 


Independence, Mo. 


11 


27 


264 


Long Beach, Calif. 


2 


10 


440 


Commonwealth of 


Mass 11 


IS 


160 


Loi Angeles. Calif, 


2 


10 


530 


Cleveland, Ohio . 


9 


56 


634 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


2 


10 


471 


Providence, R.I. ... 


9 


87 


400 


Alexandria, Va. 


2 


13 


576 


Binoingham, Ala.^ 


8 


34 


399 


Oakland. Calif 


2 


IS 


533 


Washington, D.C, 


8 


32 


459 


Rochester, N.Y 


2 


14 


585 


Oreg. . 


8 


26 


332 


Boston, Mass. 


2 


S2‘ 


1,600 


Eugene, Oreg 


8 


21 


264 


Bay City, Mich 


S 


4 


120 
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First aid iram mg— Continued 



Police agency 


HIGHEST 

Percent 


Hours 


Total 

curriculum 


Police agency 


LOWEST 

Percent 


Hours 


Total 

curriculum 


Columbus^ Ohio 


7 




628 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


o 


4 


120 


Kenosha, Wis. 


7 


33 


528 


Atlanta, Ga. 


3 


6 


133 


New Haven, Conn 


7 


29 


385 


Xampa, Fla 


3 


12 


360 


Hilo* Hawaii 


7 


19 


262 


New Orleans* La. ...... 


3 


14 


458 


Grand Rapids, Mich. .. 


6 


30 


496 


New York City 


.. . . 8 


16 


560 


Norfolk, Va. 




15 


245 


Lexington, Ky. 


3 


20 


720 


Total 




458 


5,648 


Total 




178 


7.120 


Average 


8.0 


80.1 


876.2 


Average 


2.3 


11.8 


494.6 



Criminal laiv evidence and investigation 



Police agency 


HIGHEST 

Percent 


Hours 


Total 

curriculum 


Police agency 


LOWEST 

Percent 


Hours 


Total 

curriculum 


fiakersheld, Calif 




.... 44 


140 


320 


Providence, RJ 


7 


27 


400 


Pasadena, Calif. 




.... 39 


104 


270 


Boston, Mass 


9 


144 


1,600 


Santa Clara, Calif. 




.... 39 


93 


239 


Birmingham, Ala 


10 


42 


599 


Pensacola, Fla, 




.... 38 


76 


200 


San Diego, Calif. 


10 


70 


682 


Pontiac, Mich. 




„„ 37 


88 


236 


St. Petersburg, Fla. ...... 


12 


54 


432 


Kalamazoo, Mich 




.... 35 


42 


120 


Washington, D.C. 


12 


59 


459 


Oregon State Training ... 




.... 34 


56 


164 


Rochester, N.Y. 


12 


67 


585 


New York State Training 




.... 33 


80 


240 


V/ichita Falls. Tex. .... 


13 


5! 


376 


Fresno, Calif. 




33 


66 


200 


Grand Rapids* Mich. .. 


13 


62 


496 


Atlanta, Ga, 




.... 33 


65 


ISS 


Kenosha, Wis. * 


IS 


68 


528 


Commonwealth of Mass. 




33 


52 


160 


Hay City, Mich 


..... 15 


18 


120 


Dallas, Tex. 




.... 32 


169 


520 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


15 


S3 


59S 


Whittier, Calif. 




.... 31 


8? 


280 


Lexington, Ky. .......... ... 


15 


106 


720 


Tampa, Fla. 




.... so 


IQ9 


360 


New York City ............. 


................. 16 


92 


560 


Detroit, Mich. 




.... 29 


129 


450 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


18 


97 


530 


Total 






i,B56 


3,942 


Total 




1,045 


8.4S0 


Average 




.... 34,3 


90.4 


262,8 


Average 


12J 


69,6 


565.3 



Patrol and traffic training 



Police agency 


HIGHEST 

Percent 


Hours 


Totai 

curriculum 


Police agency 


LOWEST 

Percent 


Hours 


Total 

curriculum 


San Diego, Calif. .......... 


65 


444 


680 


Eugene, Oreg. 


11 


28 


264 


Boston, Mass. 


63 


1,015 


1,600 


Washington, D.C 


12 


59 


459 


Grand Rapids, Mich, .. 


49 


243 


496 


Commonwealth of Mass. 


14 


2S 


160 


Kenosha, Wis 


41 


216 


528 


Bakersfield, Calif 


14 


46 


320 


Lower Marion, Pa. ...... 


40 


121 


307 


Detroit, Mich. 


14 


62 


450 


Phoenix, Ariz 


38 


178 


471 


Las Vegas, Nev. ............. 


15 


54 


325 


New Orleans, La. ........ 


36 


16S 


458 


Providence, R.I, 


15 


62 


400 


Abilene, Tex 




213 


649 


New York City 


15 


88 


560 


South Bend, Ind 




97 


300 


Winston-Salem, N.G 


16 


79 


487 


IndiL.iapolis, Ind. „.... 




186 


490 


Oregon State Training ... 


17 


28 


164 


Oakland, Calif 




162 


533 


Minneapolis, Minn 


17 


80 


455 


Chicago, 111. 




152 


490 


Columbus, Ohio 


17 


108 


628 


Sioux City, Iowa 


31 


64 


207 


Pontiac, Mich. 


19 


45 


236 


Miami, Fla. 


29 


169 

151 


590 


Salem, Oreg. 


19 


60 


312 


Lo$ Angelas, Calif 


29 


530 


Buffalo, N.Y 




113 


600 


Total 




SJB74 


8,329 


Total 




935 


5,820 


Average 




2S8.2 


555.2 


Average 


16 


62.3 


?88B 



t 
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Cominunity relations and human behavior 



Pol ice ogency 


HIGHEST 

Percent 


Hours 


Total 

curriculun) 


Police agency 


LOWEST 

Percent 


Hours 


Total 

curriculuni 


M^innespoiis Minn 




110 


455 


Lower Meiion, Pa 


......... .. . 1 


4 


307 


Miami, Fla 


12 


74 


.590 


Grand Rapids, Mich 


........... 1 


6 


496 


Dayton, Ohio 


11 


52 


488 


Oregon State Training . 


2 


3 


164 


Washington, D.C. 


11 


52 


459 


Hilo, Hawaii 


2 




262 


Bay City, Mich. .......... 


11 


13 


120 


Sioux City* lo^ a 


2 


5 


207 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


11 


13 


120 


Eugene, Oreg. 


o 


6 


264 


New York City 


10 


56 


560 


Providence, R.I. 


2 


8 


400 


Dallas, Tex 


10 


53 


520 


Phoenix, Ariz 


2 


9 


471 


Winston-Salem, N C - 


10 


50 


487 


Sau Diego, Calif 


2 


13 


682 


BiTminghnrri- Ala 


9 


86 


399 


Lakewood* Ohio 


3 


5 


162 


Bakersfield, Calif. ........ 


... , ........ 9 


28 


320 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


3 


16 


552 


Whittier* Calif. ......... 


9 


24 


280 


Cleveland, Ohio 


3 


16 


684 


Oakland Calif. 


. .. . ... 8 


42 


533 


Les Angeles, Calif, 




18 


530 


Pasadena, Calif. .......... 


8 


22 


270 


Rochester, N,Y 


3 


19 


.585 


Santa Clara, Calif. ...... 


8 


m 


239 


Abilene, Tex. 


3 


2^ 


649 


Total 




643 


5*890 


Total 




153 


6,365 


Average 


lOS 


42.8 


383.3 1 


Average ..................... 


2.4 


10.2 


424.3 



Department orientation policy and procedure 





HIGHEST 






l^Ci\ 


VEST 












Total 








Total 


Police agency 


Percent 


Hours 


curriculum 


Police agency 


Percent 


Hours 


curriculum 


Lakewood, Ohio ........ 


30 


4t 


162 


Lower Merion, Pa. 


1 


4 


307 


Providence, R.I. 


28 


113 


400 


Kalaniazoo, Mich. 


3 


3 


120 


Washington, D.C. 


22 


98 


459 


Pensacola, Fla 


3 


6 


200 


St. Louis, Mo. ............ 


................ 21 


126 


606 


Santa Clara, Calif. 


3 


7 


239 


Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 


21 


117 


552 


Pontiac* Mich, 


3 


8 


256 


Wichita Falls Tex 


21 


79 


376 


Boston, Mass. 


b 


77 


1,600 


Salem, Oreg. 


................... 20 


61 


312 


South Bend, Ind 


6 


18 


800 


Eugene, Oreg, - . 


......... .... 20 


54 


264 


Dayton, Ohio 


6 


30 


488 


Sioux City, Iowa 


19 


40 


207 


Dallas, Tex 


6 


32 


520 


St, Petersburg, Fla. .... 


.................... 18 


78 


432 


Fresno, Calif ............................. 


7 


14 


200 


Buffalo, N.Y. ... ..... 


17 


100 


600 


Pa.sadena, Calif 


7 


19 


270 


New Haven, 


17 


65 


385 


New Orleans, La 


7 


34 


458 


Atlanta, Ga 


17 


30 


183 


San Diego. Calif 


7 


47 


€82 


Houston, Tex^ 


16 


lOS 


6S2 


Bay City, Mich 


8 


10 


120 


Rochester* N.Y. 


16 


93 


585 


Commonwealth of Mass. ....... 


8 


12 


160 


Total 




1,206 


6,155 


Total 




S21 


\md 


Average ... 


. ... 19 5 


80.4 


410,3 


Average 


5.4 


21.4 


393.3 


















Cooperation with other agencies 




HIGHEST 






LOWEST 












Total 








Total 


Police agency 


Percent 


Hours 


curriculum 


Police agency 


Percent 


Hours 


curriculum 


Toledo, Ohio 


14 


75 


B08 


Bakersfield* Calif 


0 


0 


S20 


Lexington, Ky^ 


n 


76 


720 


Kalamazoo. Mich. 


0 


0 


120 


Washington, D.C. .... 


10 


43 


459 


Lakewood, Ohio 


1 


2 


162 


Eugene* Oreg, 


10 


24 


264 


N.Y. State Training Council .. 


1 


2 


240 


Indepeiidence, Mo 


10 


24 


264 


Pensacola* Fla, 


1 


2 


200 


St. Petersburg* Fla 


9 


41 


432 


Long 3each, Calif 


1 


4 


440 


Providence, R.I 


9 


34 


400 


Oakland, Calif 


1 


5 


533 


Norfolk, Va. 


9 


22 


245 


Kenosha, WIs. 


1 


8 


528 




Cooperation with other agr ncies--continued 



HIGHEST 



LOWEST 



Police agency 


Percent 


Hours 


Total 

curriculum 


Police agency 


Percent 


Hours 


Total 

curriculum 


Oregon State- Training 


9 


18 


164 


Cleveland, Ohio 


1 


9 


634 


Louisville, Ky 


8 


38 


4G3 


Bay City, M^ich 


2 


^2 


120 


Oefroit, Midi ..... 


8 


34 

39 


450 


Pontiac Mich. ....... 


0 


4 


236 


Rochester, N.Y, 


? 


585 


l ampa, Fla. 


2 


6 


360 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


7 


88 


552 


Whittier, Calif, 


9 


6 


280 


Phoenix, An? 


7 


35 


47! 


New Haven, Conn. .. 


2 


8 


385 


Alexandria, Va. 


7 


32 


576 


South Bend, Ind 


Q 


% 


BOO 


Total 




592 


6,555 


Total 




66 


4,858 


Average 


9,0 


39.4 


437.0 


Average 


1,3 


4.4 


823,8 



Miscellaneous police subjects 



HIGHEST 



LOWEST 



Police agency 


percent 


MouTij 


Total 

curriculum 


Police agency 


percent 


Hours 


Total 

curriculum 


Abilene, 


11 


70 


649 


Bay City, Mich 


0 


0 


120 


Rochester, N.Y 


9 


53 


58.5 


Cincinnati, Ohio ...... . ............... 


0 


0 


552 


Buffalo, N,V. 


....... 8 


50 


600 


Cleveland, Ohio 


0 


0 


634 


Kenosha, Wis. 


8 


46 


528 


Coin mo n wealth of Mass 


0 


0 


160 


Boston. Mass 


7 


105 


1,600 


Fresno, Calif. 


0 


0 


200 


Houston, Tex. 


7 


48 


632 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


0 


0 


496 


Dayton, Ohio 


7 


33 


488 


Indepf ndence. Mo. 


0 


0 


264 


Birmingham, Ala. — 


7 


27 


399 


Lakewood, Ohio 


0 


C 


162 


New Orleans. La - 


6 


27 


458 


Las Vegas, Nev. 


0 


0 


325 


Providence, R.l. 


6 


2B 


400 


Lower Merion, Pa. 


0 


G 


807 


St. Louis, Mo. 




SI 


606 


Miami, Fla, 


0 


0 


590 


Alexandria. V.^ - - 


s 


29 

SI 


576 


New York City . 


0 


0 


560 


Lexington, Ky, 


4 


720 


N.Y. State Training Council .. 


0 


0 


240 


Columbus, Ohio ......... .. .... 


4 


29 


628 


Pasadena, Calif. 


0 


0 


270 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


4 


20 


487 


Pensacola, Fla 


0 


0 


200 


Total 




622 


9,356 


Total 




0 


5,080 


Average 


6,6 


41.4 


623.7 


AveraTC 


0 


0 


338.6 



Note: The 15 lo\i^est cities in this category devote no time to the category. Therefore, they have been ranked alphabetically. 



In the preceding nine training tabulations, per- 
centages were used to rank police agencies on the 
basis of their recruit training curriculums. Per- 
centages were used as the criteria for ranking rather 
than category hours because; (1) percentages are 
better indicators of the relative importance of each 
training categOiy i ' the agency’s total training pro- 
gram; (2) if training hours had been used rather 
than percentages, some of the larger cities would 
ha.ve been disproportionately represented, since 
more hours are usually available for training in 
larger jurisdictions. 

In general, the training category tabulations pro- 
vide police agencies of all sizes with representa- 
tive data for iccruit training program evaluation 
and development. The percentages provide an in- 
dication of the relative Importance each category 



maintains in the total training perspective, and an 
index for comparison and analysis. 

These nine tabulations indicate that: 

1. There is no consensus on what percentage of 
the recruit training program should be devoted to 
training in each category. Size of city, ethnic com- 
position, local problems, budget, and other factors 
have a bearing on curriculum content and time 
devoted to specific categories. 

2. The cities not included on a particular traim 
ing tabulation fall somewhere below the last agency 
listed in the '‘highest” column and the last agency 
listed in the "lowest” column. All 60 ^.gencies are 
located between the 2 percentage extremes, 

5. The averages may enable police agencies to 
evaluate their training programs and identify pos- 
sible overbalancing in certain areas. Percentages 
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and average hours u])preciably higher or lower than 
those appearing on the labuhitions may warrant 
critical insj)cctic>n and rcevaluation, 

4. In most cities a comparatively high percent- 
age oF tlie tiaining [jrogram is spent on * 'patrol and 
Uaflic training” and ‘’criminal law, evidence, anti 
in%-esLigati<)n.” Even the agencies in the “lowest” 
columns devote a large segment of training to these 
tiv'o areas (a total over 2-S percent) . In tlie 
“highest” columns, some 77 percent oF the totrd 
curriculum is sjjcnt on instructirvi in these subjects. 

5. Jn most cities a comparatively low percentage 
of the training program is spent in “first aid train- 
ing/’ “community relations and human behavior/’ 
“cooperation with other agciicies/' and “miscel- 
laneous subjects/* Even in the “highest” columns, 
these four training categories account for only one- 
third of the total curriculum. In the “Io%V€st“ 
columns, tliese four categories total only 6 percent. 

6. Tlie perccfuage spans, that is, the differences 
between the highest and lowest percentage averages 
for each training category, are: 

Percent 

Fatiol and traffic training . 26,9 

(b) Criminal laiv, evidence, and investigatimi 22.0 

(c) Cooperation witli other agencies 7.7 

{d) rhvsical training 13.7 

(a) r irear.iis training 9.0 

(7) ntpartmeiital orientation, policy and 

and procedure 14.1 

(g) Coininimity relations and iniman behavior 8.f> 

fh) First aid 5.7 

(i) Miscellatieous 6,6 

It would appear that there is a gicater divergence 
of opinion on the amount of time which should be 
spent on “patrol and traffic” training and “criminal 
law, evidence, and investigation” training than on 
the amount of time which should be devoted to 
other subjects. 

Patrol and Traffic Training 

This tabulation j*epresents a combination of two 
very basic functions—traffic control training and 
patrol training. The reason for combining these 
two training areas was that they usually involve 
some field or on-the-job training. The subject 
matter arca.s include patrol observation, patrol 
rjoiicy, patrol tactics, school crossings, communica- 
tion technique.s, accident investigation, deathon- 
arrivai cases, intersection control, parking and mov- 
ing traffic citations, preparation of forms, report 



writing pioceduies, respoiuUng to radio calls, pur- 
suit driving, vehicle code traffic laws, field train- 
ing, .and related topics. 

Of particular nuerest in this tabula lion is the 
1,01.3 hours devoted to patrol and nalTic imining 
by the boston Police Dcpnriment. This unusually 
higli figure re]>ie.seiiis some 80(1 hours of field train- 
ing, or almost 5 months of full-time training. 

There is a wn<ie range in the average number of 
hours devoted to tins area. Ihe ilitterence was 
the highest of all the higlr-kwv differences in all the 
tabulations. Ten of the largest cities in the United 
State.s are lepicsented in this tabulation, %vith six 
in the highest category and four fallirig in the 
lowest category. 

Criminal Law, Evidence' , and Investigation 

i. his tabulation quantifies that part of the police 
curriculum that involves legal subjects, both civil 
and criminal, including criminal and vice proce- 
dures. The topics included in this category are*, 
laws of aiiesi, laws of search and seizure, rev lev/ 
of ciiminal evidence, frauduient checks, sex of- 
fenses, homicide, destruction of property, burglary, 
robbery, liquor laws, narcotics, auto theft, confi- 
dence games, curfew and truancy notices, inter- 
viewing techniques, statements, admissions and com 
fessions, principles of investigation, collection and 
identificatioii of evidence, and city ordinances. 

An interesting point is that the lowest column 
has a higher average of total curriculum hours than 
the higiiest column. More surprising i$ the size 
of the difference— over 300 hours. This difference 
can be explained by the pre.sence in the lowest 
column of six of the larger police departments and 
consequently six of the most extensive curriculums. 

The duster of California police departments on 
the highest side may be indicative of what some 
authorities have described as a “more professional” 
approach by these new, small, and essentially sub- 
urban police departments. 

Cooperation With Other Agencies 

T'his category include.s that part of the curricu- 
lum which includes lessons on the cooperative roles 
of law enforceraent agencies* Some of the titles 
of the lesson plans are: “Secret Service,” “FBI/’ 
“State Police,*' “Coroner's Office/* “Jailer's Duties/' 
“Juvenile Court/* “Criminal Court/' “Iim-nigration 
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Bureau,*’ "District Attorney’s Office/' "Civil De- 
fense Agencies," and the *Tirc Department." There 
is a wide variation between the highest average 
hours roluuin and tlic lowest column (39.4 hours 
to L i hours) and thif> seems to be directly related 
to the average size of uic cun iculiuns, which are 
437,0 hours and 323. 8 hours respectiv'dy. Among 
the lowest arc four de par mien ts in California, as 
well as New Vork City. While it u*as thought that 
the highest column would contain mostly smaller 
dcpai'Lments, wJiicli tend to be dependent 

upon other law enforcement agencies to supple- 
ment their own resources, three of the largest cities 
are also included. 

Physical Training 

Tliis particular category was easy to define, as 
it is usually a separate and distinct part of any 
police traiaing currictUum. This area ineludes 
such topics us police bator training, handcuffing, 
mechanics of arrest, self-defense, crowal control, and 
riot control. 

There are several points that are puzzling. Two 
large cities. New York City and Dallas, are at the 
opposite ends of the range. New York City de- 
votes ! jarlv one third of its entire training curricu- 
lum to ^diysical and drill exercises, while Dallas 
devotes less Lhan 2 percent of iu training progiani 
o physical and drill exercises. New York City is 
joined in the highest column by two other large 
cities, Cleveland and Los Angeles, while San Diego, 
Mi nnen polls, and Boston are, like Dallas, in the 
lowest column. What is interesting is that the av- 
erage total hours of both the highest and lowest 
categories are about the same, indicating that the 
number of hours devoted to this subject is largely 
discretionary. If the reason is the availability of 
modern facilities (as was often found to be the 
case), then some serious questions are raised. Does 
the availability of modern facilities for physical 
training have any relation to the need for physical 
training? 

Firearms Training 

This tabulation represents another one of the 
easily definable areas of a police curriculum. U 
usually includes shotgun and small arms training, 
the handling of riot control equipment, and ex- 
plosives. 



Tiie average toial hours of the lowest column 
is higher by 80 hours than the same figure in the 
higliest column. However, there is still a 33.7diour 
difference in tlie average number of hours devoted 
to firearms training. 

Departmental Orientation, Policy, ami Procedures 

Tills tabulation nttemj:)ts to quantify the amount 
of time devoted to "socializing" the recruit into the 
police organization. TJie sT?b|ect matter incv.des 
internal organization, pensio plans, insurance ori- 
entation, blood bank, disciplire, rules and regida- 
tionSi care of departmental vehicles, civil service, 
intra-agency squads, testing, review, study hours, 
ethics, graduation, police benevolent societies, his- 
tory of police functions, and the chaplain’s speech. 
This is another area where there is a considerable 
range reflected in the B0.4 average total hours given 
to it by the highest departments and the 2L4 hours 
devoted to it by the lowest departments. The na- 
ture of tii:^se topics is such that the subject matter 
might in many cases ^'^e learned by on-theqob 
training. 

The presence of one oi the State training coun- 
cils and four California departments is observed in 
the lowest column. The State training council's 
emphasis on general material and the strength ot 
the California depar Linen is in other categories lead 
one to surmise that this material, however irapor- 
tant, can be assimilated in ways other than during 
recruit training. 

Commn?iity Relations and Human Behavior 

Thi category isolates the subject matter which 
deals in whole or in part with such subjects as 
family disturbances, the handling of abnormal per- 
sons, human relations, mental illness, snic'de, al- 
coholism, drug use, sexual deviation, rav -ud eth- 
nic group relations, public relations, public speak- 
ing, the nature of early adolescence, social psychol- 
ogy, and delinquent behavior. 

The average total number of ^murs in the cur- 
riculums of the highest and lowest columns are 
similar at S89.3 and 424.3. However, the average 
total number of hours devoted to this subject var- 
ied f om 42.8 hours to 10.2 hours. This may indh 
cate another large discretionary component in the 
recruit curriculum. There is no standard number 
of hours or set type of courses included in this 



category as compared to other m'e. s which may be 
somewhat better defined. It is interesting lo note 
that of the nine categories this is the only one that 
has an education component as distinguished from 
training, which is essentially vocational, dealing 
with skills o! the “how to.” 

First Aid Training 

This tabulation quantifies the number of hours 
devoted to such subjects as the transportation of 
,sick and injured, control of bleeding, shock and 
wound treatment, artificial respiration, heat cases, 
poison cases, submersion cases, emergency child- 
birth, administration of oxygen, rabies, fallout, 
and medical self-help. 

There are two interesting points in this tabulation. 
Six of the largest cities are in the lowest column 
which averaged 11.8 hours and the difference be- 
tween the highest and lowest columns is the small- 
est of all the other differences. This indicates a 
high degree of agreement as to the importance of 
this subject. 

Misceilaneoits 

This tabulation represents those topics which 
could not be placed adequately in any of the other 
categories, A list of these subjec^^s shows the rea- 
son, They include hospital etiquette, animal cruelty, 
techniques of memory and observation, com- 
munism, John Birch Society, tornadQ and four 
weather reporting, indust^nal safety, extradition of 
fugitives, snow removal, weights and measures, 
the handling of high tension wires, foot health 
and care, typing, and so on. 

The predominance of small or medium sized de- 
partments in the lowest column is understandable. 
However, the presence of five large cities in the 
highest column in puzzling. It may be that the 
number of hours in this category is related to the 
size of the total curriculum, as illustrated by the 
285-hour difference in curriculum totals, 

The following tabulation compares the highest 
15 cities to the lowest 15 cities in terms of the 
mean hours of training for each of the nine train- 
ing categories. The average number of hours of 
training for each category has been taken from the 
training categories tabulations, high and low. The 
total of these averages for the nine categories in- 
dicates a maximum currricuium of 697,9 hours and 



a minim.um of 217,9 liours. A purpose of this 
tabulation is to dc ^istrate the a^'crage ranges 
bcLwcen Lhe highs ac ows in each trainuig cate- 
gory, as well as the range between the high and 
low overall curriculum. 

High -I Oil) mean comparison 



Low 



Tnhiiin|T4;atcgory 


Mean 

hours 


Per^ 

cent- 

V ■ 


Mean 

hours 


Per- 

cent- 

nge 


Firearms training -- 


52.9 




19.2 


8.81 


Pliysica! training 


82,3 


n.a 


19,2 


8.71 


First aid training ................ 


30.1 


4.3 


n.8 


5.41 


Criminal law, evidence. 


investigation 


no,4 


13,1 


69,6 


31.94 


Patrol and irafTic training , 


238.2 


34.1 


62.3 


28.59 


Gomniuiiity relnlions and 


huinaii behavior 


42.8 


fi.l 


10.2 


4.68 


Department ovieniation. 


policy and procedure 


80.4 


11.5 


21.4 


9.82 


Cooperation wiil: other 


agencies 


S9.4 


5.6 


4.4 


2.01 


Miscellaneous police 


subjects 


4i.l 


5,9 


0 


0 


Total curriculum 


697.9 


100 


217.9 


100 



In comparing the mean hours devoted to each 
of the nine training categories by the 15 highest 
and the 15 lowest agencies, some interesting con- 
elusions can be drawn. With few exceptions the 
percentage of total training time devoted to each 
oi the nine categories by the 15 highest and 1.5 
lowest agencies is similar, although the number of 
hours on the high side is substantially greater. For 
example, the highest agencies devote an average of 
80 hours to departmental orientation, policy, and 
procedure, while the lowest agencies devote an av- 
erage of only 21 hours to the subject However, 
while the highest agencies average 11.5 percent of 
total time on this subject, the lowest agencies de- 
vote .5.32 percent of their time to the subject. 
Again, in the area of patrol and traffic, the highest 
agencies devote 238,2 hours, as compared to 62.3 
hours for the lowest. However, the highest agen- 
cies devote 34.1 percent of their time to the sub- 
ject, while the lowest agencies devote 28.5 of their 
time to patrol and traffic. A high degree of con- 
gruence in percentage of tune devoted to subject 
matter is indicated by this tabulation. One ex- 
ception to this conclusion is obvious. Criminal 
law, evidence, and investigation illustrates the only 
significant case where the lowest exceeds the high- 
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est in percentage of total linie devoted to one of 
the nine training categories. 

It is tempting to regard the 697,9 hour curricu- 
lum as an i<leal or models representing^ as it does, 
the average of the highest for each training cate- 
gory, This ni ly not be valid, however, having 
been derived Irom what now exists in a number 
of police agencies. None of these curriculums may 
have been based on anything more than tradition, 
trial and error or other uncritical criteria. It 
would be more valid to regard the percentages as 
being reasonably close to ideal, although we are 
nor willing even to state that as a conclusion. 

On the other hand, it is dilHcult to see how any 
curriculum under the minimum 217.9 hours could 
be adequate for present police needs. Two of the 
three State training councils represented in this 
study and a majority of others still have curricu 
lums below this level. 

The following tabulation, on page 185, includes 
the 15 largest of the 57 cities listed in tlie master com- 
parative tabulation, in order of population. The 
training categories columns in the tabulation have 
been totaled and averaged to provide information on 
the training programs of the larger cities, giving 
iiiC average number of hours devoted to each training 
category and the average percentage of the total 
curriculum. 

This tabulaiion is intended as an evaluative and 
comparative source for the larger cities in the Na- 
tion. The averages which appear at the bottom of 
the tabulation indicate general trends in recruit 
training time allocation in these larger cities. No 
attempt is made to evnUiate these data^ rather, the 
data are presented only as indicators of existent 
programs and program priorities. The averages 
do not necessarily indicate an "ideal” program. 

Tire averages show that wo categories, patrol 
and traffic training and criminal law, evidence, and 
investigation, account for more than half of the 
training curriculum (52 percent) . These two cate- 
gories, along with department orientation, policy 



and procedure, and physical training, constitute 
three-quarters of the recruit training curriculums 
of the 15 major police departments. 

The next tabulation, on pages 186 and 187, is a 
composite of data obtained from the training cate- 
gories and master comparative tabulation. Its for- 
mat is similar to the latter, with, the 60 police agencies 
listed in alphabetical order, Tlie hour and percent- 
r?ge subdivisions appearing on the master coinpara- 
tive tabulation have been replaced with ranks in each 
category, from one to 60. Khe tabulation identifies 
the highest (number 1) and the lowest (number 
60) ranking agencies in eacli training category by 
23ercentage. These rankings correspond to the high- 
est and lowest columns on the various training 
category tabulations. The positions that agencies 
hold in each of the nine training categories tabu- 
lations are indicatecl by the numbers appearing in 
this ubulation. For example, Abilene, Tex., ranks 
eighth highest of the 60 agencies in the percentage 
of its curriculum devoted to patrol and traffic 
training. Boston ranks 60th, or lowest of all agen- 
cies, in the percentage of its curriculum devoted to 
firearms training. 

As previously noted, the composite tabulation is 
derived from data which appear in previous tabu- 
lations. The main purposes of this tabulation are 
to enable the 60 police agencies to identify the 
training tabulations in which they appear, to de- 
termine their relative position in each tabulation, 
and to observe the frequency with which their 
agency appears in the training categories tabula- 
tions. The relative position of each agency and 
the frequency with which each agency appears are 
not necessarily significant, but may nonetheless be 
usefuL 

Another important use of this tabulation is that 
it will assist other police agencies in analyzing their 
own training programs by relating them to similar 
training programs. Comparisons can be based on 
length of curriculum, city size, agency dze, geo- 
graphical location, and other factors. 
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Letter Sent to 360 Police AEsnoieta 



POLICE DEPARTMENT 



NEW YORK, N. Y. 10013 



O.L.E.A. PROJECT #339 
Police Training & 
Performance Study 



Under a grant from tha Office of Law ^foroement Assistance 
of the United States Departaient of Justice, the New York City 
Police Department is conducting a study in depth of its 
training procedures. The purpose of this project is to 
develop a model training program for staff at all levels, to 
evaluate the merits of aaslgnliig responsibility to a civilian 
Director of Training and using a larger proportion of civ- 
ilians on the faculty of the Police Academy, and to create 
a system for evaluating the effectiveness of the training by 
measiiring the actual on- the- Job performance as a function of 
training. 

It is our expectation that the results of the research in 
Now York will be of value not only within the New York City 
Police Department but also in other agencies and the final 
report, manual, and currieulum will be made available to 
interested police departments. 

In coaneotlon with the work of this project copies of cur- 
ricula, training materials, reading lists, syllabi and the 
like, used by your department would be moat helpful. We 
would like to benefit by your experience in the crucial area 
of personnel training so toat the most effective use may be 
made of the grant resoxirces. 

The research project will direct major attention to the rela- 
tionships between our present and proposed program and the 
actual duties and functions of police officers in the field. 
Here your experience will be most helpful. Any studies which 
you may have lamde on the proportion of man hours devoted to 
the varloug police tasks would bo very useful* 




Qeorge P, McManus 



Assistant Chief inspeotor 



MB/w 



Ghief of Personnel 
Project Director 
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Appendix B — ^Comparative Study of Firearms Training 



After completing a suivey of police firearms 
training programs in the New York City Police 
Department, port authority police, and transit au- 
thority police, the staff felt that it would be useful 
to know what other police agencies were doing in 
firearms training. Only then could a determina- 
tion be m^de as to what constitutes a model fire- 
arms training program for police. 

Information on firearms training was received 
from some 45 agencies as a result of a *"generar" 
training information request. However, as move 
specific data was needed, a survey questlonmire 
was designed and forwarded to 72 police officer 
graduates of the 81st session of the FBI National 
Academy. Forty-eight responded, some from very 
small cities. Finally, several law enforcement agen- 
cies were visited (Nassau and Suffolk Counties in 
New York. New York State Police, FBI, Puerto 
Rico Police, and Chicago Police Department) . 

For ease of reference, the data is presented in a 
comparative tabulation on pages 192—201. Listed 
are police agencies of 84 U.S. municipal jurisdic- 
tions, seven States and four counties, two Federal 
agencies, one highway patrol, the Puerto Rico Po- 
lice, the Montreal (Canada) Police, the New York 
Port Authority Police, and the New York Transit 
Authority Police, While the information may be 
of interest to training officers and administrators, 
caution should be exercised in comparing one 
agency with another. Some pertinent facts re- 
vealed by the survey are: 

(а) Twenty-seven agencies issue firearms to new 
recruits immediately on appointment, 15 during re- 
cruit training (usually after qualifying) and IB 
after completion of training or graduation. It is 
considered a poor and dangerous practice by most 
range officers and police exeeutives contacted in 
this survey to arm untrained men. 

(б) The .88 caliber special is the most common 
sidearm used, Several agencies use the .357 mag- 
num and one uses a .41 caliber. Barrel lengths 



vary with location (city versus country) and type 
of police work (plainclothes versus uniformed) . 

(c) Thirty-eight agencies issue the weapon, to 
new officers: 17 require new officers to purchase 
their weapons. 

(d) There is great variety in the number of 
hours of firearms training given to new recruits. 
The highest is in Indianapolis, Ind., with 89 hours. 
The FBI requires 88. One department has no fire- 
arms training, one has only 4 hours. The most 
common is 40 hours, the aveiage of all agencies is 
36. .3 hours. 

(e) Where the information was available, the 
percentage of the entire recruit training program 
that an agency devotes to firearms training was 
computed. The percentages vary widely from 1.5 
to 33 percent. The most common is 8 percent, the 
average of all agencies is 9.2 percent. 

(/) The great differences in amount of firearms 
training appear to depend on budget, facilities and 
size of agency. Many respondents indicated a need 
for more training and for standardization. 

(g) Almost every agency that offers firearms 
training offers both single and double action train= 
ing, but the majority concentrate on the latter. 
There is no standardization of courses fired or 
targets used. 

(h) Many departments indoctrinate new recruits 
in the use of heavy weapons (shotgun, rifle, ma= 
chinegun, gas gun) , but this policy seems to 
depend on budget, facilities, location and size of 
department. 

(z) Night firing is relatively common, but such 
special devices as bobber targets, running man and 
multiple targets, electric targets, turning targets, 
combat villages, exertion courses, and the like are 
few. 

(;) Thirty-one agencies provide firearms training 
all at once on consecutive days, 28 spread the train* 
ing out over a period of time. (Range officers gen- 
erally agree that firearms training provided all at 



once h more intensive, reinforces good habits, and 
provides less opportunity for t.lic trainee to forget 
principles*) 

(/e) With regard to the firearms tests given and 
qualification scores required of new recruits, there 
is great variety and no standardization* Not only 
are the percentages or scores different, but different 
targets are used (Coh, bobber, Prehle, buirs-eye, a 
variety of silhouette and combat targets, and spe- 
cial targets) . In addition, many agencies have 
modified courses; when they refer to the PPC 
(Practical Pistol Course) they are referring to their 
own version of the PPC. Some standardizadon 
appears de 5 i i able , 

(/) A ^ ariety of bases for the various qualifying 
scores were offered (statute, policy, precedent, 
NR A) * Ar, excellent policy would seem to be that 
of the U,S. Park Police— ‘'It is felt that a score 
belov^ 75 tends to show good evidence that an 
officer lacks reasonable effectiveness in marksman- 
ship and safety for bystand^'^rs.'' A statute offers 
the best protection in civil cases. Precedent and 
NR A are weak bases. 

(m) Many agencies have no recruits who fail to 
qualify. Most, how^ever, provide additional train- 
ing and extra help for those who fail the shooting 
tests. A few dismiss nonqualifiers* It is desirable 
to salvage a trainee wherever possible with some 
additional work, but this should not be carried too 
far, A third failure should result in dismissal in 
the interest of all concerned. 

(n) Firearms training for experienced officers 
varies from once a week (Wausau, Wis., and West- 
ern Springs, II L) to none. Inservice training is 
provided by the following number of agencies: 



Weekly-2 
Monthly— 7 
Eight times a year— 1 
Each 2 months— 1 
Each 3 months— 4 



Each 4 months— 10 
Each 6 months— 8 
Yearly— 14 
Each 18 months— 1 
Voluntary—4 
None— 1 



The frequency appears to depend on budget, fa- 
cilities, and size of departraent. There is no 
standardization in the courses fired or in the quali- 
fying scores required (some agencies have shooting 
practice but no qualification) » 

(o) Several agencies have an incentive system of 
awards for shooting proficiency (Fairfield, Galh 



fornia: Midland, Texas; Los Angeles, California; 
Sacramento, California; Cleveland, Ohio; New 
York Port Authority; New York City Transit 
Authority) . They claim that motivation and 
shooting proficiency are thereby increased, which is 
a benefit to the men, the department and the 
public. 

(p) The most common comments were that 
more firearms training is needed (recruit and in- 
service) , minimum qualification scores should be 
raised and standardization encouraged. 

Firearms Survey Sent to 72 Law Enforcement 
Officers 

Can you provide the answers to the following 
questions; 

L At what point is the new recruit in your 
department armed with a firearm (i.e,, immediately 
on appointment, after a certain period of time, 
after completing certain phases of training, after 
completing basic training, etc.) ? 

2. What kind of firearms is he armed with? 

3. Is it issued by your department or does he 
purchase it with his own funds? 

4* What is the nature of firearms training for 
new recruits in your police department (i.e., with 
what weapons, type of course, number of hours 
on the range, number of hours in the classroom, 
special devices or techniques used in training, etc.) ? 

5. Is the firearms training given all at once or 
spread out over time? 

6. What kind of test is given to measure firearms 
proficiency? What is the qualhying or acceptable 
score? What ' is the basis for setting the passing 
score at that level? 

7. Do any new recruits fail to qualify for reasons 
of inability to shoot the passing score? 

8. What is the nature of firearms training for 
experienced police officers in your department (i.e., 
with what weapons, type of course, number of 
times each year, number of hours on the range, 
number of hours in the classroom, etc.) ? 

9. Do any experienced police officers fail to 
shoot acceptable scores from time to time? What 
is done with these men? 

10. Do you have any other opinions, comments 
or observations with regard to firearms training 
policies? 
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Notes Relating to Column Numbers in 
Comparative Tabulations^ k^ages 192 to 201 

Column y,— The 102 police agencies listed are 
those which responded to the survey questionnaires 
with adequate information and those agencies 
which were personally visited by research staff 
members. Two surveys were made: one general 
police training survey of 360 Amerfcan police 
agencies to which approximately 120 responded 
(of which about 45 included useful firearms train- 
ing data) • and a firearms survey of 72 American 
pc lice agencies and Montreal, Canada, to which 
approximately 48 responded (three too late for 
inclusion in the tabulation) . The cities range in 
size from Elko, Nev. (population 6,298 in 1960) , 
to New York City (population 7,781 j934 in i960) . 
Included also are county police agencies, State 
police agencies, a State highway patrol, and Federal 
law enforcement agencies. 

Column 2. “-Population figures are from the 1960 
census of population. Although more up-to-date 
population figures are available for many cities, it 
was felt that for consistency the 1960 census data 
should be used. 

Column i.— This column indicates at what point 
in the training period the new recruit takes possses- 
sion of his firearm; on the day of appointment, at 
some time during training, after completion of 
cenain aspects of the training course, after com- 
pletion of ail training, or after graduation. 

Column 4.— All handguns referred to are either 
Smith Ec Wesson or Colt revolvers. 

Column ^.‘“The handgun is either issued to the 
new police recruit or he must purchase it himself. 

Columns ^“7.=These columns contain a number 
and a percentage. The number is the approximate 
number of hours devoted to firearms training, both 
in the classroom and on the pistol range The 
percentage is that part of the entire recruit train- 
ing curriculum which represents firearms training. 

(Note: Many police agencies include field assign- 
ments as part of their curriculum. In these cases 
the percentage of the curriculum which is firearms 
training is deceptively low. For example, Boston 
has a i,60Q-hour curriculum of which firearms 
training is only l.B percent. But 920 of those 
hours are field assipiments, on-the-job training as 
opposed to classroom training, without which the 
figure would be almost S percent.) 

Column ^.-“Abbreviations used for type of r.ourse 



ERIC 



are BE for bull's-eye target, PPG for practical pistol 
course, DA for double action and SA for single 
action courses. 

Colimin P.— Weapons other than the handgun 
in which some training is given to new recruits are 
indicated (i.e., shotgun, rifle, carbine, machfnegun, 
gas gun) . 

Coluinn i 6. —Special devices and techniques used 
in the firearms training program for recruits are 
indicated (i.e., night shooting, exertion course, 
bobber targets, deactivated guns, chemical devices, 
turning targets, films, slides, cutaway models) . 

Column ii.— Training policy usually requires all 
firearms training to be given at one time (that is, 
completed on consecutive days) or spread out over 
a period of weeks or months. 

Column 72.— This column ansv/ers the questions: 
Is a firearms test given to recruits? What kinds of 
tests? What is the minimum score required before 
a recruit is considered qualified in the use of his 
weapon? 

Column 25.— The philosophy or basis for the 
test and minimum qualifying score are indicated 
(i.e., statute, experience, policy, NRuA, past 
precedent) . 

Column 2-^.-=This column answers the questions: 
Do some recruits fail to attain the minimum ac- 
ceptable qualifying mark on the firearms test? If 
so, what is your policy with respect to these men? 

(Note: Columns 3 through 14 apply to recruit 
firearms training. Columns 15 and 16 apply to 
inservice firearms training.) 

Column IJ.—This column answers the questions: 
How often are experienced police officers retrained 
or required to shoot? What kind of inservice fire- 
arms training is provided? 

Column i^.^This column answers the questions: 
Do some experienced police officers fail to attain 
the minimum acceptable qualifying score on the 
firearms test at retraining or practice sessions? If 
so, what is your policy concerning these men? 

Column 27.— Opinions, comments and observa- 
tions of reporting agencies where offered and ap- 
propriate, are indicated, 

Blank spaces in the tabulation indicate informa- 
tion is not available. The accuracy of the informa- 
tion presented in the tabulation cannot be assured, 
as the sources were varied and the information 
was provided in many forms, often requiring 
interpretation. 
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<1) «) <3) (4) (5) <fi) (7) (8) W ^ 



RECRUIT FIREARMS 



Police agency 


Populatior 


armed? 

Before, during or 
after basic training 


Weapon used 


Is weapon 
issued Or 

purchased 


Num- 
ber of 
hours 


Percent 
of total 
hours 


Type of 
course 


Tr.mning in 
other Weapons 


Special devices 
and technique! 




90,368 








48 


7 






. Night firing 














Alexandria, Va. 


115,000 








. 52 


9 


BB^PPG 

SA-DA 


Gas gun, 

Semi autom atic 
weapons. 




Ashland, Ore. 


11,000 


Inimediately 


.38 special 4" 
bbl,, combat 
masterpiece. 


Issued 






SA-^DA 




Additional course 
night firing. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


487,455 








14 


8 










48,548 




Chambered fo.'' 
357, loaded svl^h 
38 spl. 


Purchased 






BE-PPC 

SA-DA 


Shot gun, 
machine gun, 
.45 automatje. 










Bakersfield, Calit .... 


66,000 








14 


4 






















5;>,ooo 








12 


10 




Shot gun, 
machine gun. 
















Baltiniore, Md. 


925,000 


After qualifying, 
usually by 4th 
week. 


4''bbl. 


Issued 


33 




PPC 

SA-DA 


Shot gun, 
12 gauge. 


FBI shotgun course 
and bobbef targets. 


Boston, Mass. ........... 


697,197 








20 


1.3 




















Brea, Calif. 


13,000 


After a minimum 
3 hours training. 


.38^^^ or 6^" bbl. 


Purchased 


19 




BE-PPC 

SA-DA 


Shotgun, 
tear gas gun. 


2 hours 
night fifing. 


Buffalo, New York .. 


481,453 


Upon completion of 
bulls eye training. 


6 shot, 4" bbl. 




13 




BE-PPC 

SA-DA 


Shotgun ............. 


Night firing, 
bobber targets, 
role playing. 


Chicago, 111. 


3,550,40^ 


17th week of 
training. 


.38 or .357 
4'' bbl. 




58 


5 


BE-PPC 

SA-DA 




Deactivated guns, 
red bbl. for classroom. 


Baton Rouge, La 


166,000 


Immediately ............ 


.3G special combat 
masterpiece. 


Issued 


40 




BE-PPC 


..............do...,..,., ... 


FBI films, 
NRA slides. 


Ciiicizinatt, Ohio . .. . 


503,998 








40 




SA-DA 


Machine gun, 
shotgun. 


Running man course; 
tear gas. 










Columbus, Ohio 


472,326 








55 


9 1 




















Council Bluffs, 


52,957 


Immediately 


.38, 4" bbl. 


Tecft^rl 








22 cal. 
revolver. 













Gallas, Tex 


679,684 








64 


12 


SA-DA 

PPC 


Shotgun, 
machine gun, 
rifle, 22 
caliber pistol. 


Gas shells, grenades, riot 
gun, cutaway modeU of 
chemical agent, overhead 
projection transparendes. 










Dayton, Ohio 


262,332 








43 


9 




Tear gas 


















Detroit, Mich 


1,670,144 








50 


11 






















Duncan, OWa. 


20,009 


immediately 


.38 or .357 
caliber. 


Purchased 


8 






















Elko, Nev 


6,293 


.........do 


,38 or .357 
4" or 6" bbl. 


Issued an 
MAP. 4^ 
may purchase. 


8-12 




SA-DA 

PPC-BE 


Shotgun 


Bobbef targets 


Hagefie, Oreg. 


50,977 








20 


9 , 
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Ul) (12) (13) (14) (IS) (16) (17) 



TRAINING INSERVICE TRAINING 



All at once 
or over 
period of time 


Tests given -- 
qualifying 
score 


Basis for 
qualifying 
score 


Do rccfuita 
fail tc 
qualify? 


Training of 
experienced 
officers 


Do eKpirienced 
officers foil 
to qualify? 


Opinions, observations 
and commentf 














Start during fourth week. 


Spread out 


BE-max. 300j 
PPC-max. 300, 
Pass 300 oi 600. 




Ycs--removaI 
or permission 
to requa?ify. 






Training given at North 
Virginia Police Academy. 




PPC course, 
70 passing. 


Reasonable and 
attainable 
average person 


Ye^additiosal 
help until able 
to qualify. 


4 times a year 
PPC shotgun 
M-l carbine. 


YeSp additional 
training. 


FBI instructor; belief that is 
difficult to make a top 
shooter of middle-aged man. 














2 shooting days of 7 hours 
2nd and 4th weeks. 
























































All at once 












Firearms training on Sth, 
7th and 8th days. 


4-week period 


W. *ueii test 
and 

BO out of 100, 


Maryland 

statute. 


Yes-dropped 
froiti department. 


30 rounds and 
1 day monthly 
PPC. 


Yes, must qualify, 
additional in= 
service training. 


S-ffisfied with present program. 
2-week inservice training 
4 iinies DA course, 6 times 
over PPC, 2 times over 
shot gun course,- 




























BE 210 of 300, 
bobber 66 hits 
of 100; PPC 
400 of 600, 




Does not graduate; may 
practiceon own time. 


5 out of each 6 
monthp BE and PPC. 


Yes, addlUonal 
tralxiing. 


Realistic policy stresses officer's 
responsibiUry; trainee does 
not load till after basic 
trainlDg, 


7-week pefiod - ... 


BE 225, 
PPC 240. 
























29-week period 


60 percent 


Minlinum quaU^ 
fying Camp 
Perry course. 


No 


3 times a year 
modifted PPC 
as yds. 


Yes, additional 
traimng. 


Experimenting with moving 
man targets add moving 
picture targets. 


All at Once 


75 percent PPC 




Yes 


Once a year 
FPC and shotgun 


Yes, no action 
taken. 

















Firearms training entire 12dl 
week. 






' 


























**---•**• ■■••(■Fl. 










Some training by 
field sergeant in 
charge of shift. 


None 


None 


No 






In process of acquiring out- 
door range; when program 
goes into effect tentattve 
plan to pull a man from 
service if he fails to qualify. 
































































































loitiai 1-day 
and 1 com^U- 
Uve match PPC. 


70 percent colt 
siinouftte 

tajTget. 


Fair score 
for bc^nner. 


Ye^given addihonal 
help until they do 


Several ^mpe^ 
titive n^tcl^s 
a yea?. 


No passing mark 


Training should be expanded 
and improved^nlght firiag, 
moving picture targets; flecls 
there should be a minimum 
quali^ing score. 


All at once ........... 


75 PPC; 

75 bobber 
targets. 


Realistic 

mirtimniTi- 


No 


Twice a year 
on pPC. 


























Firearms ti^ainlng in 6th and 
7ffi week after fical exam. 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 




R 


ECRU 


IT FIREARMS 


Police agency 


Population 


When armed? 
Before, during or 
after basic training 


Weapon used 


Is weapon 
issued or 
purchased 


Num- 
ber of 
hours 


Percent 
of total 

hours 


Type of 
eoume 


Tf alniSE in 
other weapons 


Special devices 
and techniques 


Fairfield, Calif 


14,968 


After satlsfECtory 
qualification. 


.38 or ,3J7 


Purchasecl 


14 


g 










10,813 


Immediately 


.38 4"' bbl. 


Full timers 
issuedi part 
timers 
purchased. 


























22,952 




.38 combat 
masterpiece. 


Isbued; off 
du^ must be 
purchased. 


40 






Shotgun, 
gas gun, 
grenades. 
















Ft Lauderdale, Fla. 


83,648 





.38 4" bbl. 


Purchased 


56 




SA-DA 

PPC-BE 


Shotgun 


Charts sighting bobber 
targets; film slide. 




133,929 








18 


9 


BE-PPC 


Shotgun 


Night firing 












Grand Rapids, Mich 


202,3^/9 


3d week 






as 


5 


















Hilo, Hawaii 


25,966 








7 


3 
























Honolulu, Hawaii .... 


294,194 


Upon completion oi 
3 weeks training. 


.38 combat 
masterpiece. 


Issued 


48 . 




SA-DA 

PPC 


AR-iS carbine; 
■shotgun; gas 
gun; mace. 


Night firing 


Houston, Tex 


938.219 








46 


7 












■ 








' 




Idaho Falls, Idaho ... 


35,711 


Within 1 week 


.357 

magnum 


Issued 


28 


.33 


SA-DA 

BE-PPC 


Shotgun; 
gas gun. 




Independence, Mo, „ 


84,771 








16 


6 






















Trif^ifinapoli*. Ind. 


491,360 








89 


15 






















Jackson irjlle, Fla. 


201,030 


Upon completion 
of training. 


4 " bbl. 


Issued; 
given on 
retirement. 






SA-DA 

B&-PPC 


Shotgun; 
machina gun; 
gni gun. 










Jacksoaville, III. ....... 


21,690 


Immediately 


.38 special 
4^ bbl. 


Purchased 


12 












Kalamazoo, Mich. ... 


82,089 








15 


12 




Shotgun; 
gas gua. 














Kansas City, Mo. ..... 


475,539 


After he has 
qualifted 
(2 months). 


K-38 

,38 specif. 


Issued 


€2 




DA 

PPC 


Shotgun 


Skeet 


Kenosha, Wis. .......... 


67,899 




.38 apecifd 




20 


4 




Shotgun; 
machine gun; 
gas gun. 




Lakewoodf Ohio 


66,154 








12 


8 






















Las Vegas, Nev. 


64,405 








32 


11 






' light firing 












Leidsgton, Ky. 


62,810 








32 


4 








Lexington, K, C, ...... 


16,093 


After being ta^n 
to range. 


.38 specif 
4«bW. 


Issued 






PPC 


Riot gun; 
machine gun; 
gas gun. 




Long Bea^, Calif. . 


344,168 








32 


7 









Los Angeles, Calif. .. 


2,479,015 








56 


10 


"‘i 


Chemical agents 


NJ^t firing 
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( 11 ) 



(13) 



(14) 



(15) (16) 

INSERVICE TRAINING 



17) 



( 11 ) 



TRAINING 



All at once 
or over 
period of time 


Tests given — 
qualifying 
score 


Basis for 
qualifying 
score 


Do I'ecfuits 
fail te 
quaJJfy? 


Trailing of 
experienced 
officers 


Do experienced 
officers fail 
to qualify? 


Opinions, observations 
and eonijnents 


All at once 


SO percent PPC 


Until indicates 
contrcl and 
competence. 


Yes 


Once each 
month; main’- 
. tain ^0 percent. 


Yes”, rescheduled; 
merit increase 
withheld. 


One of Californians lughest 
Qualification requirements; 
pay Increases awarded and 
withheld with shooting 
proficiency or lack of it. 




60 percent FBI 
combat ceufse. 




yes-not assigned until 
able to qualify 


Twice a year; 
same 

qualification. 


Yes; must keep 
shooting until 
quallfled. 


Should have more training; 
qualification score should 
be raised. 


Ail at once 


65 percent P !*C 


FBI 


Yes-more instfuctlon 
until qualified 


3 times a year* 

B hours each time. 


Yes; men 
repeat course. 


Need moi e training shotgun. 
Recruit does not carry 
revolver until basic training 
is completed— 16 weeks. 


do 


65 percent PPCj 
70 percent other. 




Yes, dropped from 
departmeut. 


1 

Once a month 
PPC. 


Yes; scheduled 
for additional 
Instruction, 


Minimum qualifying score by 
state law. 






























All at once 












Firearms trjLmiog begins 
3d T/.5Dk. 








































Ail at once 


60 percent PPC 


FBI 


Yes, additional 
trainings must pass 
before graduation. 


Once each yei^; 
PPC and 
refresher courses. 


Yes, return for 
additional 
instruction. 


Suggests use of actual scene 
mockups. 






























Spread out 


70 percent 




No 


Once a year; 
not regularlv. 


Yes, nothing done 


More training needed; training 
is lax. Because local area 
conducive to hunting it is felt 
most men can handle 
weapons. 


Ali at once 












Start firearms training in 4th 
week. 








































4=week period 


60 percent PPC 




Yes, training 
given umil 
qualified. 


Once a year 


Yes, given addi= 

, tlonal instruction 


Satisfied with present firearms 
training program; recruits 
receive a minimum of 200 
hours training in all subjects. 


3 or 4 days 
in sequeoce- 


None 


None 


No 


Irregular, PPC 


. Not graded 

















Hecfuils fire minimum of 200 
rounds. 














1 month 
period 


470 out of 
60Q PPC, 


NRA 


Yes, dropped 
from department 


Minimum 
8 hours a year. 


Yes, extra 
training. 


Experienced officers trained 
in 12-gauge shotgun, $ub« 
machine gun, gas gun, 
automatic rifle. 


























































Spread out 












Firearms Crmning in 4th and 
6th weeks. 








































All at once 


70 pereent 






3 ttmei a year; 
all weapons. 


No 























































( 1 ) < 2 ) ( 3 ) < 4 ) 0 ) ( 6 ) ( 7 ) < 8 ) ( 9 ) ( 10 > 



RECRUIT FIREARMS 



Police Agency 


PopulatiDfi 


When armed? 
Before, during or 
after basic training 


Weapon used 


Is weapon 
issued Of 
Purchased 


Num- 
ber of 
hours 


Percenl 
of total 
hours 


h 

i Type of 
course 


Training la 
other weapons 


I 

Special devi«s 
uoil ieedmiques 


Louisville, Ky 


3S9,044 


During 9th week ol 
training. 


.38 special 
4" bbl. 


Issued 


70 




SA-DA 

BE-PPC 


Shotgun; 
uia^ne gun; 
30.06 pepper 
fogger. 




Lower Merion, Ps. ... 


59,420 








. 30 


10 




















Mahwah, N. 


11,000 


After completing 
hrearms training. 


.38 caliber 


Issued 


40 




DA 

PPC 


Shotgun; 
machine gun; 
gas gun. 




McPhersoaj Kao. ..... 


9,996 


Immediately 


.38 special 
4^' bbi. 


Purchased 


4 




No stan- 
dard 
course 






Miami, Fla 


291,688 








68 


12 








Midland, Tex, 


62,625 


Immediately 


.38 special 


1 

Furchased 


40 




SA-DA 

BE-PPC 


Shotgun; ma^ 
chine gun; 22 
caUber tropper 
combat mas- 
terpiece. 




Minneapolis, Minn. .. 


482,872 








27 






















Montgomery, AJa. .... 


134,393 


Immediately 


.38 spenial 


Issued 


36 




SA-DA 

BE-PPC 


Shotgun; 

30 caUber 
bine 30.06. 




Montreal, Canada ..... 


1,222,255 




.36 caliber 


do 


r“ - 
24 




SA-DA 

BH-PPC 


22 caliber 
revolver 










Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan 


14,875 


Immediately 


. ^ ^ do 


do 






None 


Shotgun 
.351 and 30.06, 


















Natick, Mass. ............ 


28,831 


Immediately 


.38 cidiber 
4^ bbl. 


do 






FAMILIARIZATION 


New Haven, Conn. ... 


141,752 








40 


10 




















Newport News, Va. .. 


113,662 












SA-PA 

BH=PPC 


Shotgun; 

gun; 

machine gun; 
rMe. 
















New Orleans, La 


627,5^5 








ss 


13 


SA--DA 

BE-PPC 













New York, N. Y. ...... 


7,781,984 


Immediately 


M & P, 4"^ bbl. 


Purchased 


56 


8 


SA-PA 

BE-PPC 




Films; slides; cutaw^i 
tmning targ^; moving 
man targetsi ei^rte^ 


Norfolk, Va. 


304,869 








26 


11 




!■«•*•§>***«*»*>•* 


• - >■***••• >•••***■ -9 lit* ■ 


Oakland, C^. 


367,548 








33 


6 




Shotgun; gas 
gun; carbines. 


Chemical ag^lt 


Dklahoma Ci^» 

Olda 


324,253 


Must have gun at 
time of 
apppintniest 


.38 caliber 
4^ bbl. 


Purchased 


72 * 




DA 

PPC 


Shotgun, 
gas gun; 
machine pin. 




Pasadena, Calif 


116,407 








12 


4 

’3 





Shotgun 


>•?««■§*«*••*>«»••*«•<>•«*•*• •*!*>•*• ft 


Pensacola, Fia. .......... 


56,752 








26 




>«* IIS SB tats ■•«»«!••> 99 


PhiladelpMa, Pa. ....... 


2,002,512 


After graduation 


.38 special 
4 " bbl. 


issued . 


28 




PPC 
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( 11 ) 



(12) (13) 

TRAINING 



(14) 



(15) (16) 

INSERVicm TRAINING 



(17) 



All f»t otice 
dr over 
period of tiniB 


Tests gives — 
qualifying 
score 


Basis for 
qualifying 
score 


Do recruits 
fail to 
qualify? 


Training of 
experieofied 
officers 


Do experienced 
officers fail 
to qualify? 


Opinions, observations 
and comments 


to days 

consecutively. 


VO percent 




Yes, must pass by 
graduation or 
dismissed. 


Every 3 months; 
must qualify. 


Yes, additional 
training. 


Experienced officers should 
qualify each month. 






























All at once 


195-225 




No 


Twice a year 


Yes, additional 
training. 


Should be more trauung- 


do 


None 




No 


Every 3 months 
and sboigus. 


Yes, additional 
training. 


Mandatory training should be 
started (recruits). 














Firearms practice for 30 
ininutes each day during 
lunch. 














4 hours daily 
for 2 weeks. 


60 pcreest RPC 




No 


Voluntary basis 


No 


Froflclency rating has increased 
voluntary range attendance 
200 percent, recruit issued 
revolver on appointnient; 
may be € months before 
tralfled. 














Firearms training begif^ 
in 7th week. 














Spread out 


Nose 




No 


None 


No 


Present standard unsatisfactoiy 
should qualify once annually 
at least. 


do 


60 percent PPG 




Yes, given 1 or 2 
more chances. 


Voluntary except once 
annually required. 


do 


Experienced men riiust 
requaJify for promotion; 
should be more training 
recruits. 


None 


None 




None 


Voluntary and free 


None 


Should be quall^isg standard 
on state level; reliance on 
members having had 
previous firearms experience. 




None 






Voluntary and 
once a year. 




New recruits sent to qualified 
school for tralolng wifiiln 6 
monffis; should start treuning 
men before putting their! 
to work. 


























70 out of 100 






Bulls-eye and silhouette 
course; no mention of 
frequency. 




















6-^\veek period 


60 slow BE: 

60 timed BE; 

180 of3Q0 slow 
timed, rapid fire. 


Established 

poU^ 

de;dsion. 


Yes, 

addiUonal 

training. 


2 or 3 timei a year*, 
SA, DA, PPC. 


Yes, exfi-a 
tralnlnf until 
qualified. 




All at oQce 












Firears^ trmolng in 7th week 
by FBI at Tidewater Police 
Acadeiny. 
















All at once; 
8 to 9 days. 


420 of 600 
PPC. 


Considered pro- 
ficient to cany 


Yes, additipnal tndn^ 
fng uatll qualified. 


4 timei a year 


Yes, must return 
to range and 
qualify. 


Need more money for a better 
program. 


















- 



















4 consecu^ 
live days. 


60 PPG 




No 


Once a year 


Yes, addition^ 
Crai&iQg. 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) to) (7) (S) (9) aO) 



RECRUIT FIREARMS 



Police asency 


Population 


When arnied? 
Before during or 
after basic training 


Weapon used 


Is weapon 
issued Of 
purchased 


Num- 
ber of 
hours 


Perceni 
of total 
hours 


; Type of 
course 


Training in 
other weapons 


Special devices 
and techniques 




505,666 








. 3? 


S 




Shotgun 


Tear gas 














82,233 








. 20 


8 






















Providenco, R- 1. 


187,061 








, 50 


12 




Shotgun; rifle; 
, machliic gun. 


Gasses and 
gas suns. 










Reynoldsburg, 

Ohio 


7,793 


Immediately 


Model 


Issued 


12 


8 


PPC 


Shotgun; 30 
caliber ear- 
bine; 30.06 
rifle. 


Plastic loads 


Rochester, Minn. ..... 


47,797 


After completion 
basic ifalnlng. 


.38 caliber 
4" bbi. 


do 


32 




SA-DA 

BE-PPC 


22 revolver; 
30.30 rifle; 
shotgun; gas 
gun. 




Sacramento, Calif. ... 


237,712 


do 


do 


Purchased 


3 




PPC 






St, Louis, Mo. 


750,026 








52 


9 




Shotgun 


Tear gas 












St. Petersburg, Fla. 


181,298 


Immediately 






63 


14 


SA-DA 


do 


Night firiog 


Salem, Ore 


49,142 








26 


8 




do 


Oas devices 


San Francisco, Calif. 


740,316 


Immediately 


.41 caliber 
M&P. 


Issued 


40 




SA-DA 

BE-PPC 




Bobber targets 


Santa Clara, Calif. ... 


58,880 


do 


.38 or .35? 
4" to 6". 


Purchased 


16 


6 


DA-FPC 


Shotgun 


Clay pigeons 


Sheboygan, Wis. 


45,747 


do 


.38 cal. combat 
masterpiece. 


Issued 


16 




SA 

50 ft. BE 


Gas gun; 30.08 
ealiber rifle; 
shotgun; 22 
caliber rifle. 




.^niilb TnH 


132,445 


do 


.38 caliber 
4 " bbl. 


do 


40 




SA-DA 

PPC 














Toledo, Ohio 


318,003 








63 


12 




Shotgun 


Tear gas devices 










Washington, D,C, 


763,956 








10 


2 




Those weapons 
used by the 
civil distrubance unit. 










^Vausaii, Wis. 


31,943 


Irtmediately 


JS ealiber 


Issued 






SA 

BE 
















Western Springs, 111. 


13,233 


do 


.38 or .357 
4 " bbh 


Pur^ased 


18 


11 


sa-da 

BE-PPC 


Shotgun 




Wichita Falls, Tex. 


116,000 








31 


9 . 




















Whittf^sr, Calif 


33,663 








19 


7 






Night firing 














Afk^sas 

State Police ........... 


1,786,272 


Immediately 


.357 magnum 


Issued 


40 




SA-DA 

BE^PPC 


12 gauge 
shotgun. 


Bobber targets; shotgim; 
AR^IS famHiafigfltion. 


Arlington County, 
Vb, ....... .... 


163,401 


After S hours of 
instruction. 


JS si^cial 


do 


jlA 




DA 


Shotgun 
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( 11 ) 



(12) (13) 

training 



(14) 



(15) (16) 

INSERvicE TRAINING 



<17) 



All at oiice 
Of over 
period of time 


Test§ given — 
qualifying 
score 


Basis for 
qualifying 
-score 


Do recruits 
fail to 
qualify? 


Tminiag of 
experienced 
officers 


Do experienced 
officers fail 
to qualify? 


“ - 

Opinions, observations 
and comments 










































Firearms training at Oakland 
Community College. 










































Spread out 


70 percent PPC 




No 


Once a month 
in summer. 


Yes, additional 
(raining. 


Should be a standard qualifica< 
tion for police departments. 
Need money. 


do 


220 out of 300 




Yes 


3 times a year. 


do 


More training needed. 


All at once 


70 percent 




No 


PPC twice a year; 
shotgun once a year. 


Yes, given 
limited duty. 


Should have monthly qualifica- 
tions; pay incentive helps. 
















All at once; 
9th week. 












Traimng given at Pinellas 
Police Academy. 






























Spread out 


300 of 400 




Yes, 25 percent of 
recruits fail to qualify. 


Every 6 months 


Yes, 

no action taken. 


Hecommend continuous 5 or 6 
days fire af ms trainiiig at 
beginning of traiDing. 


do 


75 percent PPC 


N.R.A. 


Yes, additional training; 
dropped from depart* 
ment if still fails to 
qualify. 


Every other m^nth PPC. 


Yes, additional 
training. 


Recommend mandatory 
training each month, 


All at once 


60 of 100 50 ft. 
BE slow fire. 


do 


Yes, given additional 
help till quali£?ed. 


Once each month 


do 


May go into an incentive 
pay program. 


Over S-week 
period. 






Yes 


Once each year, 
1 hour. 


Yes 


Should be required to quThfy. 
or be relieved of duty. Will 
change in near future 
recruits will not reeelve 
weapon until trained. 














, ........ 




Slow, 25 yards; 
time, 15 yards; 
Rapid, 15 yards 
n man target. 




Yes, extra help until 
qualifled. 
















All at once 


Until able to 
handle weapon 
safely and shoot 
reasonably well. ^ 




No 


Once a month, twice ;. i 
month or weekly 
de^nding on qu^ty 
of scores. 


Yes, no penalty. 


Feel that tridning is not 
adequate; buUdiag a PPC 
range, 


SpreadH3ut 


200 of 300 BE. 
110 of 300 PPC. 


N.R^. 


do 


Weekly at least 1 hour 


Yes, they are 
retrained. 


Should be an increase in other 
phases of tra|ning=-humaa 
relations, etc. 


AU at once 












Firearms trainiDg begins in 
9th week, by FBI, 














Firearms traininf at Rio 
Hondo Jr, College. 














5 -week period 


All coujaes 
70 pereent 




Yes, some 
to qualify. 


PPC at least 
once a month. 


ifes, given addi* 
tional training; 
no action taken. 


Favor training all at once. 




aio on 

modified PPC. 




Yes, dfopped 
from depaitment. 


PPC and shotgun 
no infomiation as 
to requency 


Yes, additiDBal 
training. 





o 

jERlC 
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(1) C2) (3) (4) (5) <6) (7) (8) (9) (ID) 



re:cruit firearms 



Police Agency 
FBI 


Population 


when armed? 
Before, during or 
after basic tmTuing 


Weapon used 


Is weapon 
issued or 
purchased 


Num- 
ber of 
houts 


Percent 
of total 
hours 


i Type of 
course 


Training in 
other weapons 


Special devices 
and techniques 




On completion 
of training. 


.38 caliber 
4'* bbl. 


do 


88 


17 


SA^DA 

BE-PPC 


.45-.38 auto- 
matiej .357 
Magnum^ shot 
gun; gas gun; 
rifle. 


j.. >bber targets; electric 
dueling targets; running 
man multiple targets; 
surprise targets, combat 
village; skeet. 


Indiana State Police 


4,662*498 


do 


.38 combat 
masterpiece or 
-38 bodyguard. 


dp 


44 




SA-DA 

BE-PPC 


Shotgu“ = 
Thompson AR- 


Skeet 


.Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts 


5,148,578 








24 


15 




















Nassau County 

N. y. 


1,300,171 


Wheit qualiOetl 


,38 caliber 


Purchased 


32 




SA-DA 

BE~PPC 


Shotgun 

indoetrisation. 


Nig.it shooting; 
exertion course. 


New Meldeo, 
State FoUce 


951,023 


Upon graduation 


.357 magnum 


Issued 


59 




SA-DA 

BE-PPC 






New York City 
Port Authority, 
N. Y. 




After ujmpletlon 
of training. 


.38 caliber 
4^^ bbl. 


do 


40 


ID 


SA^DA 

BEr-PPC 


.22 caliber 




New York City 
Transit Authofity, 
N. Y. 


1 


Immediately 


.38 c^ber 


Purchased 


65 


9 


SA-DA 

BE-PPC 




Turning targets 


New York 
State FoUce 


16,782,304 


Alter 'Taduatioa 


.38 caliber 
4" bbl. 


Issued 


80 




SA-DA 

BE-PPC 


Shotgun; 
tear.gas gun. 


Moving target course; 
skeet. 


Ohio State 
Highway Patrol 


9,706,307 


Immediately 


.38 caliber 


do 


21 




SA-DA 

PPC 


Shogun; 
machine gun; 
,351 rifle. 


Night shooung 


Oregon State 
Training Sdiool 


2,697,000 








21 


13 








Prince George's 
Coun^t Md. 


357,394 


After 8 weeks 


.38 c^ber 
6" bbl. 


Issued 


48 


10 


SA-DA 

PPC 


Shotgun 




Puerto Rico 


2,697,000 


Upon compleden 
basic tfainlQi. 


.38 esUber 
4^ bbU 


do 


53 




SA-DA 

BB-PPC 


AR-=15 ma^iioe 
gun; shotg^. 




1 Rhode Island 

1- State Polices 


859,488 


At start of firearms 
training (Sth day, 
3d week) , 


.38 caliber 
6^ bbl. 


do 


32 




SA-DA 

B&-PPC 


Shotgun; 

^ chine gun; 
gas gun. 


Night footing 


‘ ^ 
t 

1 

is 

fl' 

f U.S. Park PdUce 




Immediately 


.38 c^ber 


do 


80 




SA-DA 

BB=PPC 


22 caliber 
revolver. 




fc: 

m 

ft'" 

Suffolk Goirnty, 
Park PoUce 


665,784 


During 2d week 


.38 caliber 


do 


40 


8 


SA-DA 

BE-PPC 


Shotgun 


Tear gai, mace, films, 
slides. 


»• ^ 

ERIC 


200 


n4 



( 11 ) 



(12) (13) 

TRAINING 



(IS) (16) 

INSERVICE training 



(17) 



( 14 ) 



All at once 
Of over 
period of time 


Tests gives — 
qualifying 
score 


Baris for 
qualifying 
score 


Do recruiti 
fail to 
qualify? 


Training of 
experienced 
offleeri 


Do experienced 
officers fail 
to qualify? 


Opinions, observations 
and conifflcnts 


5 caoiecutiva 
days aad 6 con^ 
secutive days^ 
3d and 7tE 
weeks. 


i 

All courses 
60 percent 


Some recruits 
have difficulty 
qualifyisgi 60 
percent get 
almost through; 
proficiency 
improves with 
times 


Yes, additional 
training; 
if still fail, 
dismissed. 


8 times a year* 4 
indoor Bulls-eye; 4 
outdoor all weapons, 
PPC. 


No. 


60 percent is minimum 
acceptable score. With 
training as agent will reach 
a peak after about 7 years. 
For 196g. FBI agents 
averaged S'1.4 on the PPC. 


All during 
last week of 
tfaiping. 


BuUs-eye 200 
PPC 70 


Based on past 
precedent. 


No 


Twice a year PPC and 
Bulls-eye. 


Yes, additional 
training. 


Bulls-eye shooters can do well 
on other courses, but the 
reverse is not ae^ssarlly 
true. 
















Spread out 
over 3 weeks. 


Modided PPC 
60-100, 


Attainable with 
proper training 


Yes, additions! 
training. 


Every 18 roo^ths PPC 
and Bulls-eye, 


Yes, a^^itional 
training. 


Should shoot more; need more 
intensive crainiDg outdoor 
range. 


All at once 


Same as 
FBI. 


FBI 


Yes, rejected; 
may reapply. 


Every 3 mont^ 


Yes, reshoot 
until qualified. 


ExperieDceci men shoot shot- 
gun (sawed oS) and tear 
gas every 3 ^ihs- 


Spread out 


70 percent Bulls^ 
eye; SO per^^ent 
silhouette 


Standard nor- 
mal attainable 
for trained 
police. 


Yes, additional 
trainiag; traDifer 
to other job 
possible. 


3 times a year 


Yes. sjqitional 
training an own 
tifflo within 30 
days still fail to 
qualify 
complaint. 




do 


65 perceat 


Established 

normal 

standard. 


Yes, additional 
traiaiog. 


do 


Yes, buy ammuni- 
tion; additional 
training. 


Would like own fac0ities, 
-luding outdoor range. 
Detectives and plainclothes- 
meu using %** bbl. gun at 
work must qualify with 
that weapon. 


6 to 10 
waeki. 


190 cut of 300 


Established 
policy decision 


Yes, dropped 
from academy. 


do 


Yes, weapon 
taken awi^i 
offier duties. 




Spread out 


210 witb SO hits 
out pf masumum 
200 wi& 60 hits. 




Yes, addlfionai 
training; must 
qualify to 
graduate. 


Revolver twice a year; 
rifle and shotguii 
* once a year. 


Yes, additional 
training. 


Recommend: <1) exertion 
courses; (2) pay Incentive; 
(3) do away with SA; <4) 
do away wdrii 50 yards. 
Recruit not permitted 
wununition till after 
graduation. 


AU at o&^ 












Firearms training on three 
■consecutive days by FBI. 


^ at once 


60 parent 


FBI 


No 


Attempted once a year 
on PPC. 






S^ad out 


65 percent 





Yes, addiUonal 
traini&e. 


Once a year 


Yes, additional 
tralmng. 


Recommead officers fire old 
ammunition at range, leave 
wi^ fresh ammunition. 
Maximum range 25 yards. 


do 


l95^utof3D0- 
25 yards. 


State law 


No 


do 


No 


Should be more emphasia on 
night filings 


All at once 


75 parent 
aU eouiaes 


Less dsan 7f 
percent ^ews 
offleef laclEs 
reasonable ef- 
fe^veness 
in raarksman- 
ship and safety 
for bystanders. 




3 rimes a year for 
metiers below rank 
of rieutenant. 


Ves» additional 
trainiag. 


IV^ning i^ouid be quarterly, 
strict high itandatds; 
lieutenants should be teqihred 
to parri^ate. Experienced 
officers fire twice a yeu 
PPC; on^ night flz^. 


Smad out 


Avera|a^200 
out of nyydmuna 
SOOonaU 
eounes 


Slfiditly hl^er 
qualMcatfon 
thanFBL 


No, exhti help ’ 
quai^. 


Once a year full day; 
200 out of possible 
300 required. 


Yes, mmt 
shoot on own 
time until ^ey 
qualify. 


Wiinter reisedlai comae, 
volunta^. 2 tournaments a 
year, free aornmnltioa; rri^t 
firing began May 1969 for 
e]q>^e&ced offi^rs. 
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Recruit Firearms Training in New York City 
Police Department 

A statistical study of the recruit firearms training 
records of 379 recruits randomly selected (a 1.3 
percent sample) from the years 1961 through 1969 
was undertaken in the early spring of 1969. Forms 
P.A, 1 1 (Record of Revolver Instruction) contain 
the firearms shooting records of all recruits proc- 
essed through the police academy. During the 
16-week training program^ eight slow fire scores 
are recorded for every recruit, at 10. 12, 14, 16, 18, 
20, 34, and 36 hours of instruction. It should be 
noted that there is no shooting until the 10th hour 
since the firearms training program begins with 
lectures on safety, range rules, the filling out of 
forms, nomenclature, revolver manual, revolver. 



and leather inspection, dry firing and so on. In 
addition, single action training ends after 20 hours; 
the 34- and S6-hour scores are for testing purposes. 
The average scores of all 379 recruits for each scor- 
ing period were determined and plotted on the 
charts, Figures B-1 and B-2, pages 202 and 203, 

For purposes of analysis the 379 randomly se- 
lected recruits were divided into two groupS’-the 
190 better shooters and the 189 poor shooters. As 
can be seen from the chart, the b-^tter shooters fired 
an average 85.7 slow fire, single action, on their 
very first shooting occasion. Thereafter their 
shooting proficiency increased relatively little to a 
high of 90.7 at the end of all recruit training. The 
60 percent of the recruits who were the poorer 
shooters averaged only 57,1 on their first shooting 
and made rapid progress to a high of 75,0 after 36 



AVERAGE FIREARMS PROFICIENCY OVERTIME DURING RECRUIT 
TRAINING AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING (I96I-I9S9) 
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hours o£ firearms training. The average scores of 
all 379 recruits advanced from 71.4 to 82.9 during 
the recruit training period (average of 9 years, 
1961 to 1969;. 

It is clear from Figure B-1 that at the conclusion 
of single action training at 20 hours, a plateau is 
reached and shooting proficiency appeara to level 
off except for the 56-hour score. The reason for 
the rise in profidency at 56 hours is the fact that 
this is the single action qualification score and re- 
cruits strive to shoot their best at this time. Hav- 
ing fired the same course at 54 hours (which is 
scored) the recruit knows exactly what he must do 
to quahfy. Every man below 60 knows he is in 
danger of failing to qualify, and every man under 
70 cannot be overconfident that he will score 60 
on the qualification test. Thus the poorer shooters 
work harder and practice more, both dry firing 
and actual practice firing, prior to the 36-hour test. 



As a result, the 36-hour test scores indicate a sub- 
stantial improvement for the poorer shooters and 
a smaller improvement for the better shooters. 
For example, at 34 hours, 68 men scored 70 or 
below, compared to only 40 men at 56 hours. At 
34 hours, 24 men scored 60 or below, compared to 
only 10 men at 56 hours. 

The period on the chart between 20 and 54 
hours is a period of double action and combat 
shooting. These scores cannot be compared with 
single action bull's-eye shooting. The 34th hour 
shooting score is considered a revietv and warmup 
for the 56=hour qualifying test in single action. 
That is the last single action shooting done until 
the recruit leaves the police academy and is as- 
signed to a field command, after which he receives 
the regular inservice firearms training twice a year. 

For the better shooters at 20 hours, the standard 
deviation (measure of spread about the mean) was 
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found to be 3,95, This means that 16 percent of 
this group are shooting four points below the mean 
and ZVi percent are shooting eight points below 
the mean. For the poorer shooters the standard 
deviation is 7,43, which means that 16 pe cent of 
this group are shooting approximately 7,4 points 
below the mean and percent are shooting ap= 
proximately 5 points below the mean. It should be 
noted that those men shooting 15 points below the 
mean are failin*^^ to qualify (70, B minus 15 equals 
55,8; minimum qualification is 60) , For all 379 
shooters there was a standard deviation of 10*65, 
meaning that 16 percent will be shooting approxi- 
mately 10.6 below the mean and 2.5 percent will be 
shooting 21 points below the mean (80.5 minus 21 
equals 59.5) . 

A test of significance was performed on the mean 
score of recruits after 20 hours and after 34 hours 
(confidence level 95 percent) . For all recruits in 
the sample, the mean score at 20 hours was 80.5 
and at 34 hours 80,9. Using the standard error of 
the difference^ a test was performed and it was 
found that no significant difference existed between 
the means over that period of training. In other 
words, no significant difference in proficiency re- 
sulted from the increased period of training. 
Double action shooting does not appear to improve 
single action proficiency* 

A similar test of significance was performed on 
the same group of recruits at 20 and B4 hours, but 
with the sample divided into an upper and lower 
group after arranging scores in a decreasing order. 
While the average of the upper group showed a 
slight decrease and that of the lower group a slight 
increase, a test within each group showed no sig- 
nificant diifererice between the means of the 20- 
hour test and the 34-hour test. For both the high 
and the low shooters there was no significant differ- 
ence in proficiency in firearms due to the increased 
period of training. These tests for significance were 
made at 20 and 54 hours rather than 36 hours for 
reasons explained above. (The 36-hour test scores 
are, in a sense artificial.) 

From this analysis it appears that after 20 hours 
the better g^oup have not only reached the plateau 
of their proficiency but present no problem in that 
the poorest shooter in this group is shooting only 8 
points below the mean of 90*2 or a score of 82.2, 
which is the department average and well above 
minimum qualifications. Inasmuch as it appears 



he does not improve thereafter, it can be stated 
that 20 hours is optimum for single action training 
for the better shooters. 

For the 50 percent of recruits who are in the 
poorer category, this may not be the case. The 
standard deviation of this group indicates that a 
small percentage fail to qualify at 20 hours. These 
men will need additional work, but it would be 
unwise to extend the less important single action 
training phase beyond the second day. To do so 
would be to unprofitably use the time of the ma- 
jority to accommodate the few and to leave inade- 
quate time for the more important double action 
combat training which follows. Recommendation 
is made in chapter 9 for 16 hours of single action 
training followed by 24 hours of double action 
training. Those men who fail the single action 
test on the second day would be given special help 
and ample opportunity to practice* They would 
be retested on the third, fourth, and fifth days if 
necessary. 

Inservice Firearms Training 

A study was made of the scores of 531 randomly 
selected patrolmen over the years 1961 through 
1966 (a LI “percent sample). During this period 
all members of the department fired twice a year 
at department ranges and three scores were recorded 
during each year: (1) Slow fire, single action; (2) 
total of slow, timed, and rapid fire, single action; 
and (3) the number of hits on the PPG, double 
action* With regard to slow fire, single action, the 
following is of interest. .As indicated previously, 
the plateau reached at 20 hours is never signifi- 
cantly exceeded* Proficiency levels off and is con- 
sistent from year to year. For all shooters, the 
averages for each of the six years in no case exceeds 
the average of all shooters at the end of recruit 
training. Only in 1 year was the average of all 
shooters as high as 82*9, which was precisely the 
average of all recruits after 36 hours of firearms 
instruction. 

For the better shooters, the average for each of 
the 6 years fluctuated by only one point and was 
never more chan 0.7 obove or below the average 
score of better shooting recruits at 20 hours of 
training, 

The poorer shooting group showed the great^t 
fluctuation over the 6-year period, from a high of 
74.9 to a low of 72.2. The average of about 73.4 
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was K6 less than the average of the poorer recruit 
group at the end of their firearms training (75.0) 

A test of significance was performed between the 
mean score of recruits after 34 hours and the mean 
score of exjjerienced patrolmen on the same single 
action test over the G-ycar period. In a test 
using the standard error of the difference^ it was 
found that no significant difference existed between 
the means of the recruits and the patrolmen. In 
other words, there is no difference between the 
proficiency of recruits after 34 hours of training 
and exiDcrienced patrolmen after a period of shoot= 
ing practice. (Although it will later be shown that 
proficiency decreases over time, it is restored rela= 
lively quickly with practice, but does not improve 
with only two practice sessions a year.) 

A similar test of significance was performed be- 
tween the scores of recruits after 34 hours of train- 
ing and those of experienced patrolmen after a 
practice session, dividing each sample into an upper 
and lower group. Although the mean score of 
patrolmen was slightly higher in both groups than 
that of the recruits, It was found that there was no 
significant difference between the means of each 
group. Thus, there is no significant difference be- 
tween the proficiency of a patrolman after a period 
of practice and the proficiency of recruits after 34 
hours of training. 

An analysis of variance was performed for the 
sample scores of recruits after 34 hours and the 
scores of patrolmen after a day of practice. Again 
the test showed no change in proficiency over time. 
The indication is that whatever proficiency has 
been lost during a period without training or prac^ 
tice will be restored after a short period of practice. 

Tests of significance between the means were per= 
formed between the scores of recruits at 36 hours 
of training and scores of experienced patrolmen 
after a day of practice. This was done for the 
average of all, the average of the better shooters 
and the average of the poorer shooters. Although 
the average of all recruits was slightly higher than, 
the average of all patrolmen, the test showed no 
significant difference between the means. Neither 
was there a significant difference between the 
means of the poorer and better recruits and 
experienced patrolmen. 

An analysis of variance was performed for the 
scores of recruits on the 36-hour qualifying test 
and the scores of patrolmen at the end of a day of 
practice for the 6-year period. Overall scores. 



scores of the upper groups and scores of the lower 
groups were used in separate tests. In all cases 
the calculated value was found to be greater than 
the value at the 95-percent confidence level, with a 
calculated value for the lower group greater than 
the value for the 99-percent level as well. This 
test shows that there is a significant decrease in 
proficienc over time from the scores at the recruit 
qualifying test to scores achieved by patrolmen, 
even after a practice session. This significance is 
probably caused by the explained increase in re- 
cruits' scores at 36 hours. 

The conclusions of this analysis are as follows: 
There is a definite plateau of single action profi- 
ciency which is reached after approximately 20 
hours c>f firearms instruction. Except for the brief 
period of improvement at 36 hours, which has 
been explained, it appears that the single action 
proficiency of members of the depas tment remains 
relatively constant thereafter. Whatever profi- 
ciency is lost between retraining periods is quickly 
regained on the day of training. 

Although the standard deviation for the better 
shooters over the years indicates that none are as 
low as the minimum acceptable level of 60, the 
standard deviation for the poorer shooters indi- 
cates that a significant number fail to achieve a 
qualifying score of 60 and must receive additional 
training, personal instruction and retesting in order 
to qualify. The importance of this fact is that if 
this group cannot qualify after a day of retraining 
and praedee, what is their shooting proficiency over 
the next i5 months without practice? This point 
will be inustrated in the next section dealing with 
deterioration in firearms proficiency over time. 

A necessary conclusion here, based on the experi- 
ence of the FBI and that of other police agencies 
with relatively frequent periods of inservice train- 
ing, is that this problem corrects itself in these 
agencies. That is, as the FBI explains, although 
their shooting proficiency requirenient is relatively 
low for new special agents (60 percent in all 
courses) , their experience is that proficiency in- 
creases over time for about 7 years before maxi- 
mum proficiency is reached. This is true when the 
training cycle is short and periods of retraining are 
frequent, Thus, there is a steady rise in proficiency 
over time. In the case of the New York City Police 
Department and others which have relatively in- 
frequent periods of retraining (twice a year) , 
shooting proficiency is roughly maintained (al- 
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DETERIORATION IN FIREARMS PROFICIENCY OVERTIME 
WITHOUT FIREARMS TRAINING OR PRACTICE 
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though the chart shows a very slight decUna) . 
Thera is no gain in proficiency over time. This 
indicates a need for more frequent retraining 
sessions. 

Deterioration in Firearms Proficiency 

Figure B-3 on page 206 indicates the deterioration 
in firearms proficiency over time when there is no 
firearms training or practice. Over a 2-week period 
in the spring of 1969, a group of B3B police officers 
who had not had any firearms training for an 
average of 2 years were tested. Before any practice 
shooting was done, these BBS men were required to 
fire 10 rounds slow fire, single action from 25 yards. 
The objective was to detemiine how *'uch loss of 
proficiency had occurred in that a.^rage 2-year 



period before proficiency was restored by retraining 
and to determine the extent of restoration of shoot- 
ing proficiency after the period of training. 

The past shooting records of these BBS men 
(form P.A. 12, Record of Revolver Inspection, 
Instruction, and Practice) were examined and their 
last single action slow fire scores of about 2 years 
earlier were recorded and compared with the cur- 
rent score. The BBS men were divided into two 
groups: the 167 better and 166 poorer shooters. It 
was found that the average decrease in proficiency 
for the better shooters was 5.7. For all shooters 
the average Iok in proficiency was il.2. For the 
poorer shooters the average loss in proficiency was 
16.8. It is clear that the 50 percent of all shooters 
in the better category lost considerably less pro- 
ficiency over a period of time than the poorer 
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shooters. In fact, it was consistently found that 
the poorer shooters (based upon their last scores 
2 years earlier) showed a greater deterioration in 
firearms proficiency than the better shooters. 

Figure on page 206 is basically a 2-poiiit 
chart; that is, the average scores of 2 years ago and 
the present scores are the only calculated scores; 
the points on the line drawn between these calcu- 
latea points are merely interpolations. Neverthe- 
less, some observations may be made with a reason- 
able degree of validity. The current average score 
of the 166 poorer shooters was 57.8, which is 2.2 
below minimum qualification. These men later 
improved their shooting proficiency as a result of 
the training session (confirming the finding that 
full proficiency is restored after a relatively short 
period of retraining) . 

The average score of all shooters after 2 years 
without training was 71,2, which is lower than the 
average scores of all the poorer shooters in the 
Police Department over a 6-year period, 73.4 (see 
Figure B=l) . While this score is substantially 
above the minimum qualification of 60, the stand- 
ard deviation indicates that a substantial number 
of men are shooting below minimum qualification. 

Even though the scores indicated at the 1-year 
point have been interpolated, the standard devia= 
tion of the 66.1 average of the poorer shooters 
indicates a significant number who do not qualify. 
As a matter of fact, the standard deviation of the 
76,8 average for all shooters after 1 year indicates 
that not only a number of men do not qualify, but a 
substantial number barely meet the minimum 
qualification, 

A test of significance was performed between the 
last recorded scores (average of 2 years ago) and 
the scores of the same men at the recent test before 
practice. While the “t” test using the standard 
error shows no significant difference between the 
means over a period of time (although the calcu- 
lated “F* values are much greater and closer to the 
selected “F* value of L96 than in previous tests) , 
this fact is explained by the large standard error 
of the samples due to their wide range. 

An analysis of variance was perforTned for the 
same former scores and current scores for all, upper 
and lower groups. In each case the analysis showed 
a relationship between the lapse of time and the 
proficiency of patrolmen. This indies ted that time 
is a factor in the loss of shooting proficiency. 

Although most of what has been said to this 



point has been based on single action shooting and 
proficiency, a double action study was conducted 
to determine the extent of restoration of proficiency 
after practice. For the 5-year period, 1962 through 
1966, the average number of hits on the 50-rouncl 
PPC was deterTTiined for 533 men. The averages 
are as follows: 





Hits 


1962 


., 38.4 


1963 




1964 


39.1 


1965 ....„, 


40.7 


1966 .,. 


44.4 



The average of these five averages is 40.2. These 
scores represent the results of the double action 
course at the end of a day of shooting practice. 

While the single action proficiency of these men 
had dropped 6.5 percent for the better shooters to 
22,6 percent for the poorer shooters, or an overall 
drop in proficiency of 15.6 percent, when these 
same 333 men fired the double action PPG course 
after a day of practice the average score was 46.8, 
an avexage of 6,6 hits better than the previous 
5-year average. In addilion, 25.4 percent of the 
men fired perfect scores compared to 21.1 percent 
in 1966 (the best year of the previous 5 years). 
This indicates ,that the shooting proficiency of 
police officers at the end of a day of shooting 
practice is fully restored and may actually show a 
slight (chance) temporary increase from former 
proficiency. 

Frequency of Retraining 

The following is a theoretical comparison of 
average shooting proficiency and deterioration with 
short and long tiaining cycles. Two charts are 
presented. Figure BT on page 208 demonstrates the 
difference between a short training cycle (2 months) 
and a long training cycle (12 months) . Figure B-5 
on page 209 compares a 6-month training cycle (twice 
a year, as in New York City) , with a 4-month train- 
ing cycle (the recommended training cycle). 

All four training cycles are shown on the charts 
in the form of a saw-tooth graph. The shortest 
training cycle (2 months) has a relatively flat 
saw tooth (theoretically this would be a straight 
line with continuous firearms training; that is, 
there would never be a loss in proficiency) . The 
saw tooth of the 12-month training cycle is much 
more pronounced because there is a longer period 
between training sessions within which there is 
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more opportunity for loss o£ proficiency. As 
brought out in previous examples, shooting profi- 
ciency on the day o£ shooting practice is restored 
to former levels. Therefore, in every case on the 
charts, the upper point on the saw tooth represents 
the best average shooting proficiency of better 
shooters, poorer shooters, and all shooters. The 
lowest point on the saw tooth indicates the lowest 
average level of shooting proficiency during that 
period of no shooting practice. These scores have 
been taken from Fig. B-3 on page 206 "Deteriora- 
tion in Firearms Proficiency Over Time Without 
Firearms Training or Practice.” While these 
scores have been interpolated, they are considered 
sufficiently accurate for this comparative study. 



It is seen froia these charts that the shortest 
training cycle is most desirable. It indicates that 
at any given point in time, whether just before or 
just after a period of training, the firearms profi- 
ciency of police officers is close to maximum profi* 
ciency. This is contrasted with the 12-month 
training cycle where, for any group of officers, their 
shooting proficiency will be near maximum only 
for a short period of time immediately following 
training sessions. For the better part of the year 
shooting proficiency is lower dian the lowest pro- 
ficiency during the shorter training cycle. While 
the average proficiency of better shooters is rela- 
lively constant because better shooters have a lower 
loss of proficiency over time, it can be seen that 



the average proficiency of the poorer shooters dur- 
ing a 12-month training cycle is sub ^antially below 
the average shooting proficiency of the poorer 
shooters during a short training cycle. In this 
rise, it Is the poorer shooters with whom we must 
be concerned, because the low point on the saw 
t< oth (66.1 average) indicates that a substantial 
number of shooters are failing to meet minimurn 
qualifications. 

A comparison of the 4-month training cycle and 
6-month training cycle indicates little contrast. 
However, the same basic reasoning applies. That 
is, it is not the averages which are significant here. 
The average of the better shooters, of all shooters. 



and of poorer shooters is only slightly lower in the 
6-month training cycle than in the 4-month cycle. 
What is important here is the lower point of the 
saiv tooth in the case of the poorer shooters. The 
indication is that a substantial number of these 
men are shooting below or just at minimum 
qualifications. 

While it has not been indicated on these charts, 
it is believed, in keeping with the FBI*s experience, 
as well as the experience of other agencies with 
short training cycles, that the upper point on the 
saw tooth remains relatively constant with a 6- 
month training cycle, but actually rises slightly 
with shorter training cycles. Figure B-6 on page 
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THEORETICAL DEMONSTRATION OF IMPROVED SHOOTING 
PROFICENCY OVERTIME WITH A SHORT TRAINING CYCLE (2 Months) 
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210 and Figure B=7 on page 211 are theoretical, 
demonstrating this finding. Thus^ as in the case 
of the FBI, a man's shooting proficiency increases 
for approximately 1 years before leveling off, when 
he is trained frequently# (i.e., eight times a year) . 
Therefore# it may be said that, while the fi^month 
training cycle restores shooting proficiency to 
former levels, a 3-month training cycle will and a 
4-month training cycle may increase shooting pro- 
ficiency, over time, above former levels. For these 
reasons a 3-month training cycle is most desirable, 
but for practical purposes, considering the need to 
keep policemen on the beat and economy, a 4- 
month training cycle is recommended. 

If the administration of a police agency values 
the lives of its police officers, if it is concerned with 
the safety of the public, in short, if it appreciates 



and recognizes the need for shooting proficiency 
for the protection of the police officer and the 
community, adequate firearms training programs 
will be instituted. This study indicates that a 6= 
month training cycle is barely adequate. A 4- 
month training cycle should be considered the 
minimum acceptable standard. 

The findings of this study indicate that it is not 
the nurnber of hours of retraining that is important, 
but the frequency of retraining. More will be 
accomplished and greater proficiency will be at- 
tained in six 2-hour training sessions each year 
than in two 8-hour sessions each year. More will 
be accomplished in four 3-hour training sessions 
each year than in two 8»hour sessions, and more 
will be accomplished in the recommended three 
training sessions each year (1 full day and 2 half 
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days) than, in the current two sessions each year. 
This schedule assumes, however,, that there will be 
at least 2 houns of training at each session. The 
Chicago Police Department, for example, has three 
retraining .sessions a year and their experience is 
that proficiency does not improve but is relatively 
Constant, The probable reason for this is that their 
sessions last only about an hour, 

Firenrins Training in the FBI 

One of the objectives of the comparative study 
of firearms training was to determine whether any 
of the 102 police agencies studied had a compact 
but comprehensive course which might serve as a 
model upon which to base a firearms training pro= 
gram. It was determined that any course offered in 



fewer than 40 hours could hardly be called a model. 
Oil the other hand, some courses are too long to be 
practical for many police agencies, and the needs 
of big cities may not be the .same as those in rural 
areas. 

The most comprehensive firearms training pro* 
gram identified in this study is that of the FBI. 
Many range officers regard the FBI program as an 
ideal model. Indeed, according to the comparative 
study it is seen that several municipal police 
agencies are trained at FBI ranges or by FBI range 
instructors or have based their entire firea’^nas pro- 
grams on the FBI training courses and methods. 
With this thought in mind and for informational 
purposes only, both the FBI new special agents 
course and the experienced agents firearms program 
will be described. 
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The new special agent spends 1 1 full days on the 
firearms range at Quantico, Va. During this time 
he fires the following ammunition: .38 wad cutter 
ljl30 rounds, .38 service 170 rounds, ,38 blanks 15 
rounds, .30 caliber 100 rounds, .45 caliber 180 
rounds, .38 super automatic 10 rounds, .357 mag= 
tium 10 rounds. No, 9 shot 65 rounds, 00 buck 10 
rounds, riflecl slug five rounds, gas projectile one 
round, clay targets 65 rounds. The first day con= 
sists of a review of fundamentals: stance, grip, sight 
alinement, trigger squeeze, breathing. Following 
dry firing special agents will fire single action from 
15 yards on the Army L target, 50 rounds with 
both strong and weak hands. Following a lecture 
on prone, sitting, and b.arricade positions, agents 
fire single action from 25 yards on a silhouette 
target, 80 rounds prone, sitting, strong hand barri- 
cade and weak liand barricade. Following this, 
new agents fire single action from 50 yards on a 
silhouette target. The first day is concluded with 
the nomenclature of the shotgun. 

On the second day there is a review of th funda- 
mentals of revolver shooting, a lecture on position, 
a lecture and movie on double action shooting, dry 
firing the hip shooting course, hip shooting 40 
rounds of ammunition from the seven-yard line on 
a silhouette target, scoring, a lecture and demon- 
stration of the practical pistol course (PPG) 
followed by firing of the 10-round PPG and the 
single action PPG, 

On the third day special agent trainees fire the 
PPG single action for score. This is followed by a 
lecture on the submachine gun, dry firing the 
Thompson arid firing 20 rounds on bobber targets, 
(10 single fire and 10 on full automatic burst fire) . 
This session is concluded with one practice run 
and one record run using two bobber targets. 

The fourth day is spent on the rifle course. 
After a lecture on the rifle, including position, 
course, operation of butts, sights, etc., trainees fire 
one practice run and one record run. The rifle 
course consists of 20 rounds, five prone and five 
sitting at 200 yards on a bulTs-eye target, five off- 
hand and five kneeling at 100 yards on a silhouette 
target. The last 10 rounds are fired in 1 minute. 
This course is followed by a lecture on the shotgun, 
nomenclature and course. Agents then fire shotgun 
course No. 1, a practice imn using No. 9, and a 
record run using 00 buck, consisting of five shots 
from the hip at 15 yards and five from the shoulder 
at 25 yards on five bobber targets. The instructor 







may call one or more targets at the same time to 
provide training in firing at more than one target 
on command. 

On the fifth day there is a review of the funda- 
mentals of revolver shooting, a review of double 
action shooting and positions, a practice run and a 
record run on the double action course, a lecture 
on the shotgun course No, 2 (skect) and firing 
shotgun course No. 2. A memorandum is posted on 
the completion of the first week of firearms training. 
It lists the names and scores of new agents who have 
not fired at least 65 on all record courses. 

On the sixth day there is a review of the funda- 
mentals of revolver shooting, followed by the firing 
of 50 rounds single action on a silhouette target 
from the prone, sitting, strong hand barricade, and 
weak hand barricade positions. This is followed 
by a lecture on and firing of the exertion course. 
The positions of the double action course are re- 
viewed and the course is then fired for record. The 
sixth session ends with two record runs on the 
single action PPG. 

On the seventh day there is a review of nomen- 
clature, safety rules, and positions relative to the 
submachinegun. The course is then fired for 
record using two bobber targets, firing full auto- 
matic in short bursts from hip level at 15 yards, 
and two magazines full automatic in irt bursts 
from the strong shoulder at 25 yards. Shotgun 
nomenclature and safety rules are then reviewed, 
followed by a record run on the No. 4 shotgun 
course, consisting of firing five rifled slugs on a 
bobber target, two from behind a bamcade at 50 
yards, strong and weak shoulder, two from 25 
yards, strong and weak shoulder, and one from the 
hip at the 15-yard line. Trainees then fire 50 
rounds double action at 50 yards on a silhouette 
target from the prone, sitting, strong hand barri- 
cade and weak hand barricade positions. This is 
followed by the PPG fired double action for record. 
After a lecture on the electric target courses, new 
agents fire these courses (running man and 
multiple targets) . 

On the eighth day there is a review lecture on 
the rifle, positions and operation of butts. The 
rifle course is then fired for record. There is a 
lecture on and firing of the revolver pivot course 
and a lecture on and firing of the dueling course. 
The eighth session ends with two record runs on 
the PPG, one single action and one double action. 

The ninth day begins with a review of the No. 2 




shotgun course (skeet) and a lecture on the sur- 
prise target course (Hogan's Alley) , A second run 
is fired on the No. 2 shotgun course with off relays 
going through the surprise course. Agents then 
lire the PPG double action for record. The ninth 
session ends with a lecture on handcuffing? tech= 
niques and mechanics of arrest, gas, gas masks and 
body armor. 

The 1 0th day begins with a lecture on and the 
firing of the rifte and revolver at the running man 
course, a lecture on and the firing of the No. 5 
shotgun course, and a lecture on and the firing of 
the bull's-eye course, 30 rounds. This course is 
followed by familiarization firing of the ,357 mag- 
num 10 rounds, the ,B8 super automatic 10 rounds, 
and the .38 detective special 10 rounds. The 
double action course is then fired for record and 
the session concludes with a lecture on and the 
firing of the night firing course late in the evening. 

The 11th day begins with a discussion and 
presentation of arrest problems to be conducted in 
the combat village, followed by a critique on arrest 
problems. Following this activity there are three 
examinations: firearms, arrests, nomenclature. 

After a lecture on the gas gun, each trainee fires a 
long-range gas projectile. 

Analysis of the New Special Agents Course 

The qualifying score for trainees is the average 
of the record runs on all courses. A trainee must 
attain an average score of 60 percent or better be- 
fore he is assigned to the field as a special agent. 
While this seems to be a low qualifying ^core, FBI 
exj>erience has shown that some trainees have 
difficulty attaining this average. However, the 
firearms training program in the FBI is a continu- 
ous one (eight shooting sessions a year plus a full 
week of retraining every 2 to 5 years) and experi= 
encc shows that the agent*s scores will continue to 
improve until a peak is reached after about seven 
years of service. In 1968, all FBI special agents aver- 
aged 91.4 on the revolver course (PPC) . 

The quantity of ammunition fired during the 
training period is greater by far than that of any 
other law enforcement agencies studied; although 
it is doubtful that rifle and machlnegun courses 
are essential or necessary for all police officers. 
The 11 -day course is given on consecutive days and 
includes one entire evening on the range for night 
shooting, Fireamis training on consecutive days 



is desirable and night firing is important, but it is 
felt that police agencies do not need 11 days of 
training, particularly where there are ongoing re- 
training sessions at least twice each year. Although 
the course is diversified, emphasis is on the revolver 
with special emphasis on double action or combat 
shooting, which is most desirable. 

The variety of special techniques, such as bobber 
targets, skeet shooting, exertion course, electric 
target courses, running man and multiple targets, 
pivot course, dueling course, surprise course 
(Hogan's Alley) , night firing course, and combat 
village are excellent training devices v^hich moti- 
vate because they are practical and interesting. 
Many of these devices were not found in any other 
police agency which was studied. 

The ranges and facilities at Quantico, Va., are 
unequaled by police agencies in the United States, 
thus illustrating what can be done with adequate 
financial support. 

Summary of Field Firearms Program 

FBI has eight firearms training sessions each year, 
four indoors and four outdoors. The 1969 sched- 
ule, for example, provides indoor firearms sessions 
in January, February, October, and November. 
Four outdoor sessions are scheduled March through 
September. The indoor course consists of 30 
roands fired on the Army L targ«.*t as follows; 10 
rounds from 25 yards, slow fire, single action; 10 
rounds from 15 yards, timed fire, single action; 10 
rounds from 15 yards, rapid fire, double action. 
All scores are recorded. 

The four outdoor sessions are slightly varied, 
with heavy emphasis on double action combat 
shooting. At all sessions the following courses are 
given: Double action course; position shooting, 
single and double action; practical pistol course, 
single and double action; and defensive tactics. In - 
addition, at the first session the techniques and use 
of the blackjack and gas equipment are presented. 
The second outdoor session includes shotgun 
course No. 2 and handcuffing, searching and trans- 
porting prisoners. At outdoor session No. 5 the 
course includes shotgun course No. 4, the sub- 
machinegun course and gas equipment. At the 
fourth session,, shotgun course No. 2, handcuffing, 
searching, and transporting prisoners are covered 
in addition to the basic four courses. The use of 
chemical mace, which was formerly covered at 



these sessions, has been discontinued. The indoor 
courses are completed in about 1 hour* The out- 
door courses usually involve a full day on the range. 
These .session include lectures and reviews on the 
courses, safeLy rules, nomenclature, positions, 
techniques, and so forth. 

The FBI has developed firearms training pro- 
grams well designed to enable the special agent to 
carry out his responsibilities with safety to himself 
and to others. The courses are as comprehensive 
as any found in the firearms study and indicate an 
awareness and appreciation on the part of adminis- 
tration for this important phase of training. Not 
only are the ranges and facilities of the highest 
quality, but the range officers and instructors are 
among the finest. The FBI provides all range 
officers and instructors with a comprehensive 2 - 
week instructors training course as well as periodic 
training courses. This corroborates the earlier 
statement that the best training program will fail 
in its mission without properly trained and 
qualified instructors. 

The courses offered in both the new special agents 
school and in the eight field firearms sessions each 
year are well-rounded courses emphasizing the 
revolver and double action in particular, but in- 
cluding familiarization in a variety of weapons and 
techniques. In short, the FBI has excellent firearms 
training programs for the FBI. They are not 
recommended, however, for most police agencies. 

There is a frequent suggestion by range officers 
of municipal police agencies that there is a signifi- 
cant difference between the FBI and local police 
in the manner in which their respective jobs are 
carried out, which affects the kind and amount of 
firearms training that may be needed. FBI agents 
in the field are aware at all times with what and 
with whom they are dealing. They are armed with 
a warrant or other court papers and they know 
exactly whom they are looking for and where that 
person may be* They usually operate in pairs and 
are in civilian clothes, which hide their identity as 
law enforcement officers. They are therefore not 
identified targets and are not as often faced with 
the element of surprise. The uniformed police 
officer is more a peace officer than a law enforce- 
ment officer. He is an easily recognized target in 
his uniform and must expect the unexpected at any 
time* He usually has no warrant or court process 



but must deal with every person he encounters on 
his beat. 

The police officer, therefore, has greater occasion 
to use his revolver than special agents of the FBI, 
hut perhaps less occasion to use heavier weapons. 
Of equal significance is the fact that FBI policy 
permits the use oE the gun only in self-defense, thus 
minimizing the considerations of judgment. They 
simply do not use their guns, except in life-death 
situations. Police agencies usually are granted 
broader powers from State legislatures to use their 
weapons in other situations. With broader shoot- 
ing policies the element of judgment (when to 
shoot and when not to shoot) becomes increasingly 
important. It is therefoie necessary for police 
agencies to emphasize judgment to a greater extent 
in their training program. Generally speaking, it 
can be said that the broader the law on the use of 
deadly physical force, the more judgment training 
ife necessary. 

Small cities, of course, do not have the financial 
resources to support a program such as that of the 
FBI. The largest municip.^1 police agencies may 
have the financial support, but their problem is 
compounded by numerical size. However, in spite 
of the excellent program of the FBI, it may not be 
necessary for local police agencies to provide 
equally comprehensive firearms training programs. 
It may be more reasonable to provide the basic re- 
volver training for all and leave the heavier weapons, 
advanced and specialized training to specialists, such 
as emergency service or tactical forces. 

The result of this study has convinced the staff 
of this project that a **moder' firearms training 
program for all police agencies is almost impos- 
sible. A model revolver course may be feasible, 
but more study will be needed for this. One con- 
clusion that requires mention, however, is that all 
police officers need comprehensive training in the 
weapon they carry, which is the revolver in almost 
all American jurisdictions. Those officers who also 
carry shotguns or other weapons routinely must 
also have training in those weapons. This policy 
is not the case, however, for the majority of police 
officers. To train them in such weapons is un- 
necessary except to the €Xtent th at they know 
something about the nomenclature for those situa- 
tions where they disarm people of these weapons 
and must make them safe. 
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Appendix G—— Biographical Sketches of Staff and Consultants 

and List of Suport Staff 



The following is a biographical sketch of the principal staff 

members and consultants to the projcci. They are listed 

alphabetically. 

Z)r. Bernard Berkowltz is currently adjunct 

assistant professor and project supervisor ctf the police- 
family crisis intervention project of the psychological center 
at the City College of the City University of New York. He 
served witli the New York City Police Department for 
twelve years and earned his doctorate in guidance and per- 
sonnel administration from New York City University. He 
has written and spoken extensively on topics of mental 
health and police administration. Dr. Berkowitz served the 
pTo'iect as advisor and consultant on the use of drama in 
police training. 

Marvin Boland.---h captain in the New York City Police De- 
partment assigned to the police academy. Captain Poland 
was formerly executive officer in the Planning Division, 
where he supervised numerous research projects in police 
organization and management. He has had wide experience 
during 17 years as a police officer. A graduate of the FBI 
National Academy, Captain Boland holds a B.B.A. and 
M.P.A. from the Baruch College, City University of New 
York, and is currently working for the Ph. D. at New York 
University. He served the project both as genera! adminis- 
trator and research analyst. 

Dr. Gerald Watkins Bracey.-^A graduate of Stanford Univer- 
sity with a doctoral degree in psychology. Dr. Bracey cur- 
rently holds the title of associate research psychologist, 
early education ^oup, educational testing service^ in Prince- 
ton, NJ. He was the recipient of two graduate fellowships, 
one from the National Science Foundation and the other 
from the National Institute of Health, between the years 
1962 and 1967^ He has also held the position of teaching 
assistant at Stanford University. Dr. Bracey served the 
project as ^nsultant on psycholo^cal/ psychiatric testing 
and evaluation of training. 

Thomas P. Cofinors — Mr. Connors is presently an assistant 
professor of public administration at Manchester Com' 
munlty College in Gonneccicut. Previous experience In^ 
eludes 24 years with the New York City Police Department, 
attaining the rank of lieutenant. He held the position of 
editor of Spring SlOO, the official magazine of the New York 
City Police Department. Mr. Connors earned his master's 
degree in public administration at New York University and 



he was engaged in lecturing assignments at the department 
of personnel and the City College of New York. He was 
also involved in the preparation of many official reports of 
the New York City Police Department. Professor Connors 
served the project as editorial consiiltant. 

John J. Cronin,^ An experienr a police officer* Mr. Cronin 
served with tlie New York City Police Department for 2S 
years, reaching the rank of lieutenant. He is a graduate of 
the FBI National Academy, class of 1956, and Jr currently 
an assistant professor in Uie division of law and police 
science at John Jay College of Criminal Justice* City Uni' 
veir^ity of New York. He is the recipient of numerous aca- 
demic and professional honors and has held several teach- 
ing positions in both police schools and institutions of 
higher learning. Professor Cronin served the project as 
a consultant on criminalistics curriculum. 

Leo A. Cttlloo.— Mr. CuUoo has held the position of execu- 
tive secretary of the New Jersey Police Training Commis- 
sion since 1962, after seiving mf.ny years as a lieutenant 
with the Jer^y City Police Department. He earned his 
master's degree in public administration from the City 
College of New York. He has written widely in the police 
training field and has served as a consultant for State and 
national agencies. He has taught in two rnlleges and has 
directed three major Federal and State research projects 
since 1966. Mr. Culloo served the project as consultant in 
State police training council and commission activities. 

Dr. Dan W. Dodson.^ Professor Dodson is chairman of the 
def^rtment of educational socioloj^ and andiropology at 
New York University. He received his B.A. from McMurry 
College, M.A. from Southern Methodist UniveKtty, and 
Ph, D. from New York University. A member of the New 
York University faculty since 1936, he was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters ftom McMurry College 
in 1957. Profe^or Dodson edited the Journal of Educa- 
tlonal Sociology and has written numerous articles on 
intergroup relations, education and sodal change. He is a 
consultant and member of many committees, commi^ions, 
professional and community organizations. Dr. Dodson 
served the project as consultant on behavioral science 
curriculum. 

Roosevelt Dunning,'-^ A graduate of Brooklyn Law School mid 
a member of the New York State Bar Association* Mr, 
Dunning held the rank of lieutenant in the New York City 



Police Department. He is currently serving as the com- 
nianding officer of the job corps police training school. He 
has worked extensively in the area of police^community 
relations, and has an extensive list of activities, including 
a fellowship, many department commendations, and several 
consultancies. Mr. Dunning served the project as con- 
sultant on minority recruitment, training, and motivation. 

Ralph Green.— Holding a master of arts degree in education 
from Columbia University, Mr. Green is presently the 
director of the law enforcement training project for the 
New Jersey Police Training Commission. Until 1967, as a 
police lieutenant, he supervised the visual aids and tele» 
vision units of the New York City Police Academy, and in 
that capacity produced numerous motion pictures and 
television programs for police purposes. Three of his 
research studies have been published since 1967. Mr. 
Green served the project as consultant on movie film in 
police training. 

Dt. John I. Griffin.^Ot, Griffin is professor of statistics and 
acting associate dean of the Baruch College, the City 
University of New York, He has authored several books 
and articles in the areas of statistics, urban studies and law 
enforcement. He has also served as project director of 
OLEA project No. 171 in conjunction with the New Haven 
Police Department. He has lectured at the Southern 
Police Institute, at foreign police training centers, and 
many other institutions. Dr. Griffin served the project as 
director of research. 

Dr, Harold A. Lett,— I>r, Lett holds two honorary doctoral 
degrees and numerous distinguished service awards for his 
contributions in the areas of human relations and public 
affairs. Although retired, he continues to serve in a con= 
sultative role, bringing to his work over 40-years experi- 
ence as a teacher, administrator, and leader in public 
affairs and employer-employee relations. Dr. Lett has 
served as a consultant to and a member of several com- 
missions and his articles have appeared in numerous 
magazines and journals. He served the project as con- 
sultant on human, racial, and community relations 
curriciilum, 

Leo C. Loughrey,-^ Mr. Loughrey is an assistant professor of 
law and police science at John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice, the City Univei^ity of New York. He is a member 
of the New York State Bar Association and earned a master 
of public administration degree from the Baruch College, 
City University of New York. He reached the rank of 
lieutenant with the New York City Police Department and 
has taught police science and law courses in the New York 
City Police Academy and in various colleges. Several of 
his articles have appeared in national journals. Professor 
Loughrey served die project as consultant on legal 
cutriculum. 

Robert E. McCann.-^ Mr. McCann is the director of training 
for the Chicago Police Department. A graduate of Loyola 
University, Chicago, and the FBI Academy, he received his 
master of public administration degree hfom the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. He has served as a consultant to 



the lACP, the International Police Academy (AID) , and 
the Metropolitaii Police of Washington, D.C., and has 
traveled extensively in the capacity of lecturer, panelist, 
and speaker. He has served on the education and training 
committee of the lACP since 1965. Director McCann 
served the project as consultant on recruit curriciiUim and 
rollcall training, 

George P. McManus,— Mr. McManus was chief of personnel 
of the New York City Police Department when designated 
project director. He was designated chief inspector In 
1969. His background includes many significant profes- 
sional accomplishments at the local. State, and Federal 
levels. A graduate of Fordham University and the FBI 
Academy, he holds a master of public administration degree 
from the City University of New York, He ia a visiting 
lecturer at the FBI Academy and at the International Police 
Academy in Washington, D.C. He has served over 26 years 
with the New York City Police Department. 

Dr, Israel Pressman.— Holding a Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins 
Univeriity, Dr, Pressman is currently serving as assistant 
professor of operations research at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tuta of Brooklyn. He is also a consultant to the Ad- 
vanced Computer Techniquei Corp., in New York City, 
He has held positions with RCA, LLT. Research Institute, 
and Autometric Corp,, working as an operations research 
analyst, and has been an instructor in nhyslcs and science 
at various colleges. Dr. Pressman served the project as 
consultant on computer-assisted instruction. 

Mart he Qtiinotte— Miss Quinotte is presently a counselor at 
Towion State College, Baltimore, Md„ and holds a master's 
degree in counseling from Loyola College, Baltimore. 
Many of her previous positions have been in the area of 
personnel administration. She has worked as personnel 
director in the Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore; 
with Steward & Co., with B.cmington Rand, and with the 
U.S. Army. She has also taught at New York University 
and has conducted several research projects. Miss Quinotte 
served the project as consultant on professional counseling. 

William J, Wetteroth — A former captain with the New York 
City Police Department, Mr. Wetteroth is presently as- 
sistant profesior of police science at John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice^ City University of New York. He re- 
ceived a masters of arts degree in psychology fiom Brook- 
lyn College and is completing his Fh, D, at New York 
University. While with the New York City Police De- 
partment he worked in areas such as teaching, personnel 
research, planning, and coordination. He has served as a 
consultant to the lAGP and has been involved extensively 
in the areas of psychology and police training. Professor 
Wetteroth served the project as research associate. 

The following part-time staff members of the study made 
considerable contribution to the work of the project. Their 
efforts are acknowledged and appreciated. 

Michael. Cummings^ research assistant.— Mr. Gummings is an 
M.P.A. candidate at New York University and is presently 
working for the New York State Crime Control Council. 
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John K, Fulda, Jr,, rssearch assistant.-^ Mr. Fulda is a ser- 
geant on leave froin the Anderson, Ind., Police Depart- 
ment, studying for his M.P.A. at the John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice. 

Herbert B. Hoover, research assistant.-^ Mr. Hoover is a 
lieutenant with the California Highway Patroh He is on 
leave, completing his M.P.A. at the John Jay College. 

Marie Morse, secretary.^ Mrs, Morse is secretary to the re- 
search director. 



Thomas Musco, student statistician,-^ Mr. Musco is a sta- 
tistics major in his junior year at the Baruch College. 

Nutna Rousseve, research assistant.— Mr. Rousaeve is pres- 
ently a Ph. D. candidate and instructor at New York 
University. 

A special Word of thanks goes to Miss Pauline T. Hines, 
who served the project as executive secretary and whose 
dedication resulted in assistance to the staff far beyond her 
responsibilities. 
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Appendix D — Bibliography 



As a part of the research conducted during this project^ an extensive bibliography relating to many areas o£ training has been 
assembled. While all of the entries In the bibliography were reviewed in the course of this project, no critical evaluation has been 
attempted. This bibliography may, however, provide a useful reference source for training officers and police administrators. 



Books and Pamphlets 
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held, 111.’ Charles C. Thomas, 1964, 

American Jewish Committee. ‘‘Approaches to Police Train- 
ing.” New York; American Jewish Committee, Department 
of Education and Training, 1965. 

Banton, Michael, “The Policeman in the Community,’* 
New York: Basic Books, 1964. 

Beckman, R, O, "How to Train Supervisors.” 4th ed. New 
York: Harper, 1952. 

Blum, R. H. “Police Selection.” Springfield, 111,! Charles 
C, Thomas, 1S64. 

Boolsen, Frank, and Peper, John P. ‘‘Law Enforcement 
Training in Galifornia.” Sacramento, Calif.; California 
State Department of Education, 1959. 

Bordua, David J., ed. "The Police: Six Sociological Essays.” 
New York: John Wiley Sc Sons, Inc., 1967. 

Bower, Marvin, ed. "The Development of Executive Leader- 
ship.” Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press, 1949. 

Bristow, Alien p., and Gourley, Gerald Douglas. "Patrol 
Administration Springfield, 111.! Charles C, Thomas, 
1961, 

Brunton, Robert L, "A Manual for Municipal Inservice 
Training.” Chicago: International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation, 1960. 

Chevigny, Paul, "Pcdiee Power: Police Abuses in New York 
City.” New York: Pantheon Books, 1969. 

Chiods, John G„ and Pell, Joseph C. "How to Become a 
Policeman,” New York: Funk & Wagnals, 1946. 

Clift, Raymond E. “A Guide to Modern Police Thinking: 
A Panoramic View of Policing.” Cincinnati; Anderson, 1965. 

Coppock, Robert W*, and Coppock, Barbara B, "How to 
Recruit and Select Policemen and Firemen.” Chicago: 
Public Personnel Association, 195S. 

Cushman, Frank. "Training Procedures.” New York: John 
Wiley Se Sons, 1940, 
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Cribbin. "Management of Training Programs.” Home= 
wood, llh: Irwin, 1960. 
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opment of Executive Talent: A Handbook of Management 
Development Techniques and Case Studies.” New York; 



American Management Association, 1952. 

Dr.dycha, George J. "Psychology for Law Enforcement Offi* 
cers.” Springfield, 111.: Charles C, Thomas, 1955. 

Epstein, Charlotte. “Intergroup Relations for Police Offi- 
cers.” Baltimore, Md,; The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1962. 

Frost, Thomas M. "A Forward Look In Police Education, ' 
Springfield, 111.: Charles G. Thomas, 1959, 

Gammage, Allen Z, "Police Training in the United States.” 
Springfield, 111.: Charles G. Thomas, 1963. 

Glaser, Robert, "Training, Research and Education,” New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965. 
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Consultants* Reports 

General Topics: 

An Overview of Police Training^^Gerald W. Bracey 
A Curriculum Revlew^Harold Lett and Dan W. Dodson 
State Training Councils— Leo A. Gulloo 
The Chicago Police Department Training Programs— Robert E. 
McCann 

Specific Aspects of Police Training: 

A Counselling Service for Recruits-^Marthe Quinotte 
Training the Minority Group Member for Police Duty^ 
Roosevelt Dunning ^ 

Computer- Assisted Instruction— Israel Pressman 
Professional Dramatizationi— Small Group Discussions— 
Bernard Berkowitz 

The Use of S-millimeter Film Loops in Police Training— 
Ralph Green 

Police Training in the Law— Leo G. Loughrey 
Recruit Criminalistics Training— John J. Cronin 

AN OVERVIEW OF POLICE TOAlNlNO 
(By Gerald W. Bracey, Associate Research Psychologist, 
Educational Testing Service, Princetonj NJ.) 

This paper evaluates some present police training prqce* 
durcd; questioiig tlie validity of many praedees; cxplcdes some 
popular myths on the application of new systems in testing and 
training as they may apply to tlie police service. It preients an 
extensive critique on ^e present evaluation iyitem for recruits 
and recruit training in the police academy. In the latter In- 
stance. the question is raised as to whether the training seeks 
to establish the recruit*s capacity as a police officer, or as a sub- 
ject of training, or whether it emphasizes the effectiveness of 
the training in producing a viable police officer. 

In preparing this paper, the author t^es a systems approach 
and attempts to establish the goals that training seeks to es- 
tablish. In this frame of reference he works backward against 
the temporal sequence of selection, training, and evaluation 
and establishes the goals of the training program. In the proc- 
ess, he examines the training itself, the toting program, the 
curriculum, psychological asp^ts of certain phas^ of training 
against the recruits' background, the teaching processes in use 
at the academy, and also examines the evaluation system. 

While the paper poses as many questions as it answers, it 
nonetheless effectively clarifies major issues In training and calls 
for a closer look at many practices that have had acceptance 
without adequate evaluation. 



A CURRJCULUM REVIEW 

(By Harold Lett and Dan W. Dodson, New York University) 

The police academy has great responsibility to spearhead the 
movement toward a never ending modernizati of the proc» 
esses of law enforcement. This review not only concerns itself 
with what is but gives equal consideration to what should and 
might be. 

About lectures— the question is not whether or not to em- 
ploy them, but how and by whom. 

Of greater pertinence, is how the department perceives the 
status of training and the continuing role of the academy. If 
the role is limited, circumscribed and routine, rather than ex- 
ploratory and creative, then little attention will be given to it 
by the rank and file police officers and supervisors, and the 
recruits as well will soon learn not to take it seriously. 

Variety in training is important; a roster of distinguished and 
talented lecturers could be developed or a specialist in the so- 
cial sciences could become a part of the training staff. 

The academy has an understandable pride in the fact that ^ 
vast majority of the faculty members are from within the de- 
partment. However, it is important to recognize that because 
of the nature of police work if cannot tolerate any form or 
degree of inbreeding through the process of excluding or mini- 
mizing the participation of instructional specialists recruited 
from outside the police ranks. 

About roles- docs efficient police training require that indi- 
vidualism be discouraged in the course of developing corps- 
consciousness; is emphasis being applied in carefully measured 
proportion to lOth areas and in a manner designed to achieve 
balance in the vast area of social awareness and skill? If not, do 
young men, who hopefully would be attracted to police %vork 
and freely respond to recruitment appeals, knowlingly move 
into a r: *dly disciplined area where organizational procedure 
takes precedence over creativity, intellectual development and 
imaginative enterprise? 

In the area of human relations training, is such training de- 
signed to ameliorate community problems through gfreater 
knowledge and undarstanding on the part of the police or is 
£h€' tmining conceived as a pacification program? Can police 
selection and training methods arm him with knowledge and 
moral courage, and protect him in their use, so as to stand 
above the passions and prejudices of the community, as power- 
less groups strti^le for their inherent rights? Can this be done 
without taking sides? 
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Does police training deal with the ciilcmma of the basic right 
of the patrolman to hold and voice his personal political 
opinion and yet perform his public service dedicated to a sup- 
port of the rights of all without fear or favor, f’ ‘cspeciive of 
differing political views? 

Police depaitments have embarked on programs centered in 
human relations units. Are these programs insLituied with full 
integrity and executed through a department whose top ad' 
ministrative personnel demonstrate a definite and sincere com- 
mitment which is transmitted through a trained and equally 
committed field officership to a trained and receptive rank and 
filer If not, even discipline fails without such assurances, 

STATE TRAiNtNO COUNCILS 

(By Leo A. Culioo. Executive Secretary, Police Training 
Commission, State of New Jersey) 

This report discusses the creation of commissions, or councils 
to direct police training toward more stringent standai^ds. De- 
spite the argument for the primacy of local autonomy over im- 
proved standards mandated by higher levels of government, the 
conclusion is that the councils will push police service toward 
higher standards. The report opts in favor of compulsory train 
ing programs on a statewide basis. Major disparities in council 
training programs are noted involving differing standards 
among departments, often ’‘^hhin the same state, and the 
emptlons enjoyed by some departments from mandated train- 
ing. Such disparities are condemned. 

Curriculum development, a controversial issue, has been 
sadly neglected and there is a notable lack of police curriculum 
specialists in the United States. This important area is now 
receiving negligible attention from the entire police establish- 
ment, including the Federal Government. The urgent need is 
to develop multicuiriculums vor training programs. Such a con- 
cept is often needed in large departments like the New York 
City Police Department. Admittedly, there has been an increase 
in the time allocated to training and the subject materials have 
been broadened, but there remains for the recruits the moot 
question of relevancy, 

A systems approach to training has been suggested but the 
greatest essential need, the police task analysis, is not now avail- 
able. The last task analysis, previous to 1968, was completed as 
a W.P.A. project in 198S. 

The attitude toward instructional staffs for police training is 
ait best ambivalent. Besides the perpetual question about who 
in today’s police service is qualified to instruct, there are ques- 
tions aboiu civilian versus police control, inbred lack of scope 
because of overly long assignments of training officers to the 
same training faculty, and the lack of discrimination in the 
goals of different training programs. In addition, the excessive 
use of part-time instructors has not been discouraged fre- 
quently enough in favor of a full-time faculty. 

An extended discussion covers the dichotomy of central train- 
ing facilities as contrasted with multiple facilities. The advan= 
tages and disadvantages of each are noted as well as the political 
ramiAcations. Research In this area is badly needed for the 
guidance of police administrators. Particularly noteworthy at 
this point, is the report's concern with consolidation of de- 
partments, a trend which tlie author believes to be irreversible. 
The relationship gf college programs to training programs is 
reviewed in light of the great growth of coliege pro^ams. The 



idea of a cooperative era in police training redounding to the 
benefit of the police service is propoimded. 

The tremendoui disparity in. candidates because of faulty 
personnel practices makes the classroom tasks of training officers 
particiilarly difficult. Such disparity caused by age and differ- 
ing educational backgrounds must be given attention by the 
instructors and the administrators who should try to create 
homogeneous class groupings to make the learning situation 
more effective. In this regard, training faeilittes should not be 
used to teach remedial courses, 

The advocacy of the civilian director versus the police di- 
rector of training is declared speciQus because of a lack of re- 
search. The question is generally argued from the point of 
view of one’s background, but actually there can be no answer 
because to date there have not been many civilian directors. 

Today, the State training councils are in a position to provide 
important services to training facilities. In addition, councils 
are Carrying out invaluable projects in administrative services 
for department, police cadet programs, psychological testing, 
scholarships, coordination of police education, a^^d coordina- 
tion of State training programs. 

For the ruture, the State training councils, although in an 
embryonic stage, must collectively encourage and facilitate the 
adoption of nationwide improvement of entrance standards, 
curriculum development, teacher training, and classroom facil- 
ities. In all, 15 steps are oatlined to achieve the training task. 

THE CHICAGO POLICE UEPARTMeNT TRAlNlNC PROGRAMS 

(By Robert E, McCann, Director of Training, 

Police Department, Chicago, 111.) 

Chicago’s police recruit training program was increased from 
14 to SI weeks to overcome insufficiencies caused by the preced- 
ing short time training program, and to shift, in some degree, 
away from a '‘trade schoor" concept of police tvaining toward a 
more liberal and intellecturlly oriented stance. These deci= 
sions were based on the old program's lack of concern with 
pefion-tO"p®^®<^*^ contacts of the police officer (group dynamics 
and individual behavior) and a preoccupation with procedural 
matters. 

The change was not only quantitative but qualitative. The 
assistance of the Chancellor of the Chicago City College was 
solicited so that the services of the college could be used for 
police education and training. The result is that approxi- 
mately 2B percent of the new 31 -week prop'am iS accredited 
college work in four courses for which the recruit receives 12 
credits towards an associate degree in the newly developed 
Institute of Public Service at the City College. 

Impetus for the program came from the desire of the Chicago 
Police Department to improve the “police image” and to better 
accomplish adequate understanding of the cver^changlng police 
role in the community. The Chicago Police Academy nov.^ 
makes extended use of psychological and placement tests, and, 
as an innovation, has introduced a work-study concept, Re- 
cruits receive uninterrupted field duty in different levels of 
service and command during the 9th, 16th, 22d, 28th, and 29th 
weeks of training. 

The director notes as shortcomings the facts that the recruit 
is evaluated primarily on daswoom performance, not on job 
performance. At no time during the 31 weeks does the recruit 
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work alone. The probationary period of 6 months should be 
extended for increased observation and evaluafioii of actual job 
performance. 

Home .Study Courses were instituted in response to a desiic 
of the Chicago Snperintcndein Police to encourage extia- 
curricular training activities and to use such studies for promo- 
tion exams as a moUvaiional factor to encourage participation 
by the depavJiucnt's pcrsoiiiicl. Tlie courses have achieved 
both goals according to .statistics showing the n umbers of candi- 
dates for promotion who liave taken the courses and how many 
have been successful. 

To further implement the idea, the department has pre- 
scribed a mandatory home study course for all probationers 
upon completion of their police acaderny training. The result 
of the probationei ’.s work in tlie course is used to evaluate him 
and chart his future within the department. 

The home study program has been an internal development 
o£ the Chicago Police Training Division and Yis far as can he 
ascertained is unique in police training in the United States, 

In 1962, the Chicago Superintendent of Police provided 
$7,000 to make a fea.sibility study of the use of closed-circuit 
television after a decision was made tLut there rvas a need for 
formal slaiidardized rollcall training :i_t the unit level. Shortly 
thereafter, the high cost of installation and construction dif- 
ficulties negated the Idea of closed-circuit TV, The second 
niediiim to be investigated 16-millimeter movies, hut costs 
wxre unrealistic and their ver.satility was questioned. 

These two failures led to the investigation of the 35-niilU- 
metcr filmstrip which proved to offer the greatest promise for a 
substantial and significant rollcall training device. The depart- 
ment entered into au agreement with lAGP to carry out the 
program but the agreement was mutually abrogated when 
there was found to be a difference in approach between the 
contracting patties. 

To date the department has completed 31 filmstrips and 18 
animated strips have been purchased. The production of film- 
strips has had a side benefit in encouraging local interests to 
participate in the production work through the contribution of 
.settings in their biisinesses and services, 

A COUNSELING .SERVICE FOR RECRUITS 

(By Marthe Quinotte, Councelor, 

Towson State College, Maryland) 

The extreme demands on the emotional makeup of a patrol- 
man in today’s world are vividly portrayed by the consultant 
who has served as a counselor for many years in both the public 
and private sectors of society. The tensions that the new re- 
cruit faces are outlinc<l and the conflicting roles that he must 
play are defined. The effects of both are then clinical ly ex- 
amined, together with their impact on the recruit and the peer 
groups with which he comes in contact. These groups jncliide 
his family, his brother ofiicers, his superiors, and the clientele 
he ivorks with, both within and outside the confines of law 
enforcement. 

Exceptional sensitivity is needed in understanding the many 
facets of the relationships that must be considered in structur- 
ing a counseling service in a police department. A complete 
scheme for a counseling service in the poUcc training function 
is described with particulars on organization, personnel struc- 
ture, the advantages and the disadvantages, the potential haz- 



ards, and the need for patience from all of the interested par- 
ties, The latter point is perhaps the most important to the 
author, who realizes that the program will stand or fall on the 
ability of the counseling service to be accepted. 

TRAINING THE MINORITY GROUP MEMBER FOR POLICE DUTY 

(By Roosevelt Dunning, Commanding Officer, Job Corps’ 
Police Training Program, Camp Kilmer, N,J,) 

This! report centers on the lack of interest on the part of 
members of minority groups in joining police forces, the lack of 
rapport between the minority commuiiity and the police agen- 
cies, despite overt programs to obtain better rapport and better 
candidates for the police service. The report accentuates the 
shortcomings in police training, selection, and recruitment. 
The introduction of socioeconomic and ethnic problems of the 
minority groups is essential. The frequent lack of relevancy of 
curricula in police training to the probUm areas of police serv- 
ice is pointed out. 

The many negative influences on the thinking of the minor- 
ity comnumity in relation to the police service are outlined and 
the deleterious effects of seemirigly necessary police personnel 
procedures are pinpointed. This combination of factors makes 
the relationships between the iiiinority community and the 
police service particularly str:v led in the areas of seltction, 
recruitment, and training. 

Past programs, sponsored by both private and government 
sources, to overcome the problems created by these weaknesses 
are scrutinized with an eye to identifying constructive roles and 
possible solutions for the future. Two ideas that are unique 
involve counseling not only of the recruit but of his family and 
peer group, coupled with an introduction to the police service 
on a formal basis. The adoption of a system of integrated cur= 
riculum and teaching techniques to effect attitudinal changes 
an ong police uainces U recommended. 

COMPUTER-ASSSITED INSTRUCTION 

(By Israel Pressman, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y.) 

The growth of CAI research can be measured by the substan- 
tial amount of money being spent by government and private 
industry. Regardless of the pros and cons concerning its ef- 
fectiveness, CAI is here to stay. 

CAI is significant in terms of (1) individualized instruction, 
(2) its ability to readily measure the achievement of students 
and allow for curricula changes and evaluation, and (3) its 
capacity to allow greater u.sa by more students of particularly 
outstanding teachers, 

The computer can be used for drill and practice sesiions, the 
tutorial system and the dialogue system, all basic systems of 
teaching. It can be used to Indoctrinate new employees, update 
older ones and siniulate situations involving the teaching of 
proper reactions. 

At the present time CAI is limited in the kinds of presenta- 
tions it can produce. The most common output Is typewriter 
output. 

For teaching purposes, experiments are being conducted at 
Dartmouth College, Stanford University, University of Cali- 
fornia, New York City public schools, University of Illinois, 
Brooklyn College, and the Naval Academy. 

The computer languages for CAI are in a growth process tvith 
more than 20 now in existence. The computer language prob* 



Icrii is one of th«* roadblocks in the system of teaching. 

The greatest promise for economical use of CAI by a police 
agency would be in the capacity of cost sliaring ^rith other 
agencies. CAI is in its infancy and hopefully it iviil bo guided 
by professional educators raihor ihan by loscaicli orienteti 
individuals. 

VROI KSSIONAL DRA^^ ATIZATIONS -SM.\t L msCLSSiONS 

^By Bernard Berkotvitz, John Jay College of Criminal Justice, 
rhe City University of New York) 

Because police work with people, training must emphasize 
effectiveness in interpersonal situaiions. Iiueipersonal skilU 
cannot be developed through techniques which rely maiidy on 
verbal, didactic, intellectual nicihotls. For recruit training, .he 
need for innovative teaching tcchniquc.s i.s imdeTsccrcd. One 
innovative nriethod is the use of dramatizations and the involve- 
ment of the police trainee at the moinent that he would be 
called into a rcaldifc situation. After the iiivolvcmciU of dif- 
ferent trainees in a play, the actors, irainecs, and observers 
enter informal discussions to better undcrsuind the needs of 
interpersonal skills. 

The cUffereiicG.s betwccrii these tcchfiiqucs as coni pared to the 
"role-playing’' technique, play viewing iviihout involvenient, 
moiioti pictures and filmstrips are discussed. In an experimen- 
tal situation, it teas established thaf U i.s nio.st iiuponant to 
"train the trainers.” After a thorough evahiation, the author 
urges the adoption of the dramatization technique for police 
training. 

The existing dichotomy in police training caused by different 
roles a police officer must fulfill is accented. The officer must 
be adept in human relations skills and/or be ready to use his 
weapon in life-death struggle. Because of this conflict, it is 
suggested that the entire training program be coordinated with 
due coiisiu^uaiioii given to such conflict sifuntiotis. Similar 
training programs are recommended for in-service training and 
command training, as participation by alt levels of personnel is 
necessary for an effective program. 

THE USE OF 8'MILLIMETER FILM LOOPS IN POLICE TRAlNINC. 

(By Ralph Green, Director, Law Enforcement Training 
Project, New Jersey Police Training Commission) 

Motion picture film librariei have a potential for training 
that has not yet been realized. Preiently, most of the films are 
Ifi-millimeter and the costs are high, The improv ements in 
8-milHmeter sound film promises to change the economic base 
to a more reasonable level and the use of films should be greatly 
increased. 

New marketing systems of film in cartridges and loops of 
millimeter dimension further encourage the use of the me- 
dium because the projection equipment is less expensive and 
simpler to operate than 16-niillimeter. 

Film libraries should be moved closer to the bases of use; 
closer to classrooms and students. The police academy should 
engage in the production of 8 millimeter sound and/or silent 
film loops. Such custommade products can serve a larger audi- 
ence and increase the numbers of topics and techniques to be 
presented in training sessions. 

The advantages of film are found in the capacity to control 



time and space factors, edit to form, manipulate for emphasis 
or deemphasis, reconstruction of the past or visualizaiion of 
the future, capturing the unique for po.sicrity, and making 
model presentations. 

Tlic use of film loop.s allows a concentrated eiloit in a par- 
ticular area that can be totally controlled by the instructor for 
greatest effect. Tins device is of particularly high value in 
police trail ling where physical action has to he analyzed, rote 
materials must be taught by drill, observations nust he made, 
processes carried out, and. induction and deduction filnis pic- 
sem raw material frovn which the learner must "discover" rules 
and ineanings. 

To properly implement the use of film loops, the entire staff, 
administrative and faculty, of the training facility must be in- 
volved in some way or another in order to stimnlute ideas, de- 
velop proficiency in production and utilization of film loops 
and encourage expansion of the medium. 

EOUCh IKAINlNc; tN ritL LAU 

(By Leo C, Loughrey, John Jay College of Crinunal Justice, 
The City University of Netr York) 

After analyzing the pre.scni .state of training in ihe law at the 
police academy, the report proposes a icstructuiiiig of the 
course contents into several jjhui -courses ^iiul proposes a nc^v 
law curriculum. The new curriculum is to place emphasis on 
the history and philosophy of the Liw and Iitmian relations 
aspects in teaching of law topics. 

The impovtance of law to a polieeimui and his training is 
eniphasjzed with a proposed program for iiiservicc training and 
an appeal for training sessions that will be uninterrupted for 
any cause. .Stress is placed on nonintcrfevence v/lth assigriments 
of policc-ofiicer-law instructors, who^ if they arc to be assigned 
to field duty, should be so assigned on an orderly basis and not 
an emergency basil, 

RECRUIT CRIMINALISTICS TRAINING 
(By John J. Cronin, John Jay College of Criminal Justice, 
The City University of New York) 

Changing concepts of the roles of the patrolman and detec- 
tive in criminal investigation demand a change in police recruit 
and inservice training In criminalistics. 

The Innovative .suggestion that the patrolman tvill handle 
the preliminary investigation of certain crimes and the addi- 
tion of certain criminalistics equipment to detective commands 
makes it incumbent on the police academy to update, 
strengthen, and extend its training in criminalistics. In addi= 
tion, training techniques should be improved with reduced use 
of the lecture system. 

Curriculum content as proposed is made more relevant to 
practitioner with emphasis on the less demanding criminalistics 
techiiiques that he will be called on to perform rather than 
longer discouises on topics remote from the patrolman's and 
detective’s assignments. Inservicc training would be directed to 
updating both the detective force and the patrol force with 
their new responsibilities. A similar course is proposed for the 
supervisors of both patrolmen and detectives, 

The creation of a new criminalistics unit in the academy is 
recommended. 
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